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1 cuu»M yp thinking ftoia lU I hive 
head and Ken ty the tuk of 
India 'srill be made eaiiet if ve on oui 
patt infuse into it a xridet element of 
sympathy. IwiUventuietopfedktdiat 
to sud sympathy thete vill be an even- 
abundant and genuine response. Mayve 
not also hope for a stiii further measure 
of trust and confidence In mu eameit 
desire and efforts to promote the vell- 
being and to further the best intetats of 
every class? 

HM, KING GEORGB 

(tben Ptlflee Wib) In i ipesch at the GuOdlttU, 
l^lh Mijf, i9o<. 




INTRODUCTION 


Ths aim of these selections is to indicate, in brief oonmots, 
how varied and how vast are the problems that co^Dont 
those who are Riding the destinies of India and aiding her 
progress accor^g to their several capacities. 

As was declared in King Edward^s Gracious Message of 
November 1908, in words that were rightly called a ringing 
r^roof to the doubters and the slanderers, the goveixmient 
of India is “ a task as glorious as was ever committed to 
Rulers and subjects in any State or Empire of tecord^ 
time,” 

Evid^ce is accumulating to show that the inherent 
difficulties are being met with patient determination on 
the one hand, and on the other with a steadily growing 
recognition of the paramount need for loyal co-operation 
and constructive methods. The Riddle of t^ Sphinx is 
still unanswered ; a complete solurion has still to be found ; 
but the royal watchword of “ sympathy ” will, it may be 
hoped, prove more potent than any hithmo proclaimedL 

It is m the light of rius ideal that the present set of Illus- 
trative Documents has been collected and arranged. To 
the testimony of famous men, and of those who have ^rne, 
and of some who arc still bearing, the heat and burden cjf 
the day the appeal is made. There may be no people of 
India; there is, at least in aspiration and endeavour, a 
Commonwealth of India. 

The present writer makes no claim to be an expert. He 
has never set foot on the shores of India. That fact may 
damn the book in the eyes of some critics, but the frank 
r^**^*^^** **■ least fehut in iimine any suspicion 

of dogmatism. At the same time he may claim without 
presumption to have been an aticiuivc, if tlistani, observer 
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of the lodfaui foene o?er t period in ^diich nett evcan 
took pltoe, funm pmrs pmm JmH, Debtned hy prietie 
Ginxioitaiio^ from tetilsing Im sdKxitboy Mnhtfio^ end 

fail dtetm m t CoUegiaa of joining the Inditn CivU Secektu 

he tooepted t place in the Home SenHoe and, at hidk 
letmld mtve it, wtt asa^ned to a derkshb in the q£ 
the Secxetaiy of State in Cottncil in ^l^tchaU. Henu 
white still in the Cadet gtade, he had the foctone to 
be s elected to serve on the personal statf of the fnoK 
eminent of the many eminent peiscMiages who hnve held 
ote ofSectetaiy of St^ the Right Honooiahle 
Isto Modey, OJM., afterwards Viscount Morley ^ 


Vlhat it meant to sit at the fret of that Master was 
recorded, at the time of hit passing, as he would hmm veid L 
to the Elysian Fields, in t^ columns of a Service jouinal, 
Jmfn^ gmCT a k m which is, by permission, reproduced in 


"iPw period of Imed Motley's principate is aroidy docu* 
^ R4»oltoakM» (i Volumes, puMlsbed 
WMs^. 2drimi^& Co.X Mr. John Buchan's 

iwteitalwe Memoir of lord Minto, Viceroy and Govemoc- 
Genetii at the time, on whose shoulders rested the dUeet 
m^ponsfrihty of obtaining dm Pax firitanmau oonstkom 
a Mtd, unotecedeoted in wealth of detail, ^difficultiet 
daw, even houdy, freed and surmounted by a pair of 
9* England may well be proud, diverse ss 
taatacter and mental outlook, bclonginit to 
.add^ ddfrsettt sdutols of political thought, indep^dem 
to point of oMtmacy C*aU good men ore obstmate," 
^ Stoicetaw of Sute um to say), but Ijoih uiimated, 
^ond cavil, by a spmt of devotion to the licst intcresta of 
mdia, xeartes m forming and enunciating their plans <rf 
unswervingly loyal both to each other and to 
tltof Mdong prmcipl<» m carrying their projects into 
cturi operation, with patience, resolution, and a cool 
®‘»‘csmanship that later and more headlong 
On^ might with advantage have emulated 

who was behind the scenes during tlwisc years, pt egnant 
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as they praved to be with wotld>histoty, may be eamused 
for bdieving and desiring to proclaim ms conviction that 
here, in a reversion to counsels o£ that temper and to tbe 
orderly procedure then adopted, is to be foun4 if any> 
where, the safe line of advance towards the establishment 
of a true and lasting G>inmoowealth df India. 

‘l^e feeling that boMts the Western vdieni first 
conitonted with the riddle of India is one of fhf ty 
bewildermrat. When the campaign to ovKset BriAh 
rule in India was at its height in the Presidency of Bengal, 
some of the promoters of the rimvement— Anarchisls they 
would be called in Western parlance. Nationalists ^ them- 
selves— were reported to have insemed in the agony column 
of one of the leading Calcutta newspapers an iSvertisement 
m thew terms : ** Deqierate men warned I ” About the 
same tinw <^er memb^ of the oiganJsatioii, wfidte to 
terrorise an influential landowner, sent him a live bomb by 
parcel post, but tempered th^ ferocity by a registered 
letter, an advance invoice, as it were, wamum bim of its 
despatch I How can^ one hope even to begin to under- 
stara ? Yet if EngHshmeai are to continue to serve in 
India, or even to trade there^ fee atteo^ must be 
Into the deqper tnystetim oCIadian feoiu^ and feeling 
thisisnottheoocssi^norsBhfemMptopm^ But: 

or Himu, Sikh or Pathan, lU|put or Parsi, can M to 
appreciate in some measure the gxaciousness of the Indian 
character; and no one who has had the privilege of hearing 
from their own lips something of fee idems animating 
those women of India who have devoted their lives to the 


service and uplifting of feeir less fortunate sisters, can ^ 
to realise that here, and no otherwhere, in this community 
of service, lies the key, if not to complete understanding, at 
least to that tolerance imd mutual tmst which has made it 
possible in the past for peoples so diverse, it might idmost 
DC said discordant in modes of life and thought, to work 
together and build up, by common effort, an Empire, 
Dommion — call it what you will — the like of which the 
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woddl^fporMenbefote. Oathattiuefoufidatkmone 
w bi^ betto; petfaap*, than it yet Atkaatin 

the enoaiTOut to do lo cm imy folio v the aage ooofiM] 
ghren in ^ of Lotd Motley's h^dc speeches, and strive 
to m a int ei r i , ** vhetfaet the wetthet be fur ot fouL a valiaitt 

and hopeful spirit.” C^a certainty one inayafficin. without 
fear ofconttadiction, that India, under Divine Ptovidence. 
^ ** * •etf-teliaiui self-xespecrinff partner in 

the Bn^ Commonwealth of Nations, as gl^us a future 
as slw behind her a splendid past ; and it may be a 

|lSSSSi&^?S.SdJ4.'^ “* 

the present writer has eaten the salt of India. It would, 
he conceives, be a plain dereliction of duty if he did not do 
W^t lies in Ws powa to contribute to the establishment of 
abe^ i^erstandi^ and to give reasons for the ftith 
« :iiu&"^>tfait attain can survey her work in India 
guile and good conscience.” 

' nsibidietuoe of this enterprise what is needecL k may 

be said at ono& is not a new Bncydopi^. k 

^ ,®,***^ ^ unadorned nanattvea. 
r bf ta^mDimTeiei^^ ptefmn them and cmnoojt^^ 

^ the ordimi^ day's work In India— « series 
wtt would show beyond dispute that Britain's reootd in 

tt ^^w tthoutobvioia signs of crumbling, the strain of the 

has ever known} that it will con- 
with whatevM tnodmcations in detail may 
k all talk of a ” Lost Dominion 

cannot be«: to see the 
patience and 

^ ^ ^ possible, by the younger 
however, who are prepared 
them these dolorous forebodings ai!d to 

Si vn^orifi® f “ Afer/# pirfut,, phr ”~We 

wirii you good luck m the name of the Lord. 

set about the task of describinc the monr 

of India in a manner ^Iculated to 
Ming fundamental issues into a proper perspective ? 
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After due consideration it would seem that the essentials 
would best be a|^j:ehended hj a brief examination in turn, 
of, first, the native Indian theoi^ of government in ancient 
and modem times, so ftit as it can be ascertained from 
authentic sources; next, of certain historic documents 
issued b^ the British Royal House, conshhuttog the Charter 
under which the rights and Ubacdes d the Princes and 
peoples d India are proclaimed, guarantee^ and safe- 
guarded; and thereafter to outline, as simply as possftdb, 
the stmcture of the existing Constitution and trace Its 
gradual growth. 

What, then, is the Hindu conception of sovereignty? 
In other words, what are the attributes that are looked tot 
in a ruler ? If the example of other peoples is any guide~~ 
as of course it cannot fiul to be-~the answer to these 
questions most he sought not In fonxndas of the political 
platform and the Press, but in current songs and sayings 
that are in the mouths of the common folk and mould thw 
thought and daily life and conversation ; it must be sought, 
too, in the ancient scriptures, the Epics, which display 
Hindu politiod ideals functioning, as it were, or in the 
ancient Sanskrit Books of the Law, of wUdi there are now 
many adequate translations. 

It seems superfiuous to set out in like detail the doctrines 
of Islam, whose afSnity, not least in the political sphere, 
with many of the basic conceptioas of oSteadooi bm 
obvious tim we are not here baffled the same sense of 
unfathomable mystery. 

The Hindu conception of sovereignty, unlike other 
futures of Hinduism, is simplicity itself: it is Kingship, 
Monarchy, the rule of one person, Autocracy; and all that 
cornplicated system of checks and balances — Legislatures 
^stmguished from Administrative Authorities, judicial 
fmm Ex^tive, and so forth — upon which the mind of 
western Europe and America prides itself (and not without 
good cause) as the most efficient instrument of government 
devised by the wit of* man, the system known as 

mpresentative government,*' is, in essence, repugnant to 
Indian thought. This is not to say that some adaptation 
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of it any not be both possible (it cleatly is thst, as thehistotT 
of n»eat ooiistitattoi^ fefonns in In^ shows) and even 
desi a a b l e . But it must be tecognised that to the ****wi«ff 
miliions of the Indian peasantry Britain*s attenmt to 
introduce the machinery of democracy is, and, it would 
seem, omst renuun, a stone of stumbliim and a ro^ of 
offence. 

Let it not be thought^ however, that the ideal Hindu 
Soveteign is a tyrant of the type such as the great political 
thinkers of ancient Greece dqpicted and held up to oWquy. 
Common sense alone should suffice to prove the fiatili^ o£ 

ai^SQchid^ ItiswrittenintheMahabharata,** Wit^t 
a Hinhtet he— nhe King— cannot govern his kingdom even 
K» three days.**^ In point of fact, Oriental usage cUctams, 
as the norxnal instrument o£ government, not a single 
M i n i s ter, but a Council of Ministers, deriving dbeir authonW 
direa fi»m the Sovereign, selected with die utmost care 
.'^.t^irsategrity of chanic^ and general r^bili^, ladser 
wpiaas rB||Ws e ii l a iI ves of a particulat class or caste, or even 
Jdm. (There have been numerous instances of 
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while the King with his Councillors is at once k 

^,admioi8ttaiw 

dh^y ^ Jneyocably responaible for tlm welffuce o£ 
2^ His Right, if one may apply a term historic 
m Wmtem P^cal thwty, derives mom tms, that it is the 
rtrst du^ of Soveremn, and his surest title to merit, to 
wjd further their well-being. One may 
raeaii hl^ connection the words of Saladin in Lessinff^s 
pbew,**i?9tohaathaW 

of my titles, Betterer of the World 
And of tiw L»w, I hope from this day forth 
To beat with tight.” 

fo pumance of this primary duty the Hindu King holds 
^en Dybar, where any of his subjects, even the humblest, 
8^ redress of grievances. A good King will listen 
due heed to tfacldvicc ofhis trusted 
Ministers, and will conform to the divinely-ordained laws 
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that gorem the stmctaie of society. Anarchy, disofder, 
o|mtession of the poor by tobbets and unjust judges and 
tax-eatheteirs are among the principal evils agt^t which 
the King has to guard; swi^ and unerring punishment of 
wrongdoers is his most potent instrument. 

At the root of this theory of the fosodotts of ruler and 
subject lies the system of caste. Tfctt tNilkot fiBStore of this 
organisation of society is that each of the funetioiit tequisite 
in a civilised community is discharged by a msparate section 
of the people. The womhtp of the Gods is the business 
of one caste, fighting of another, banking of another, 
various. ** bamusic,** or vulgar, trades (shoe-making and 
the like) of othem. Simihurfy, the work of government is 
conceived to be the business of one particnlar class, instead 
of betog the common concern of al^ as Western diou^t 
re^rds it. 

Thus, were it not for the gradual infiltration of Western 
ideas, the Government could not rely on any marked mani- 
festation of what we know, and prize, as public spirit. 
The police, for instance, must catch their thieves and 
murderers themselves, and not expect mem^rs of ihe 
public to take an active part in that thankless task. It 
follows, too, that the efiictency of the Government 

and its agents is of immense in y ortance, £odt die 

Sld^ is stout and strong, and on oocasioa ruthless, a 
moety organised tm die bsiis o£ cmt Hands In petMHkl 
danger of disruption. 

It is not proposed here to enter upon the fascinating 
feld of Hindu legend or early history. Suffice it to say 
that, ^cept for some doubmil traces of an aristocratic 
r^ublic in the sixth century b.c., Hindu history affotds 
no authmticated example of a constitution other than 
monarchical. 

In the noi^l Hindu State the governing body is drawn 
rmm the Kshatriya, or warrior, caste, but so paramount is 
the need lot preserving the State from anarchjr that even a 
member of a lower caste-— a Sudra, say— who came forward 
as a saviour of society would not be contemned in an 
emergency. ** 1 Ic that becomes a raft on a rafticss current 
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or ft of cxossing whcfc other means there are noo^ 
oerwinfy deserves in every way ” (MahabhareS! 

It will ^ aM)^t from ^is curaoty survey that £ 
BujDopeaa ideal of a National Goverainent» in whidi 
whote community has a determining voice, is forden^ 
Hmdu modes of thought. Even if a perfect aystm S 
rq>resentaeive govemmmt according to West^ idw" 
ym wolved (and our own constitution, it will he ^i^***!*^ 
IS &r fiom that), it would still, when transplanted to 
le^ an erotic, xeip^ the utmost skill and unrendS 
vigilanoe to ke^ it fiom vwltiiig and withering in iS 

tWCMgct^surtpundw On the other hand, the viialitv 
Sww^tSS?” lungship is rcmarkahle/iS: 

We are face to face, therefore, with a puzzle that will ’ 
for Its solution not merely ingenuity, but goodwill 
Iwhol^hewt^ o^peration between the two^umere' 

w. h.ve X» 

It be aiffiued that the War has changed all 

no fonj^ strods where she did. That, indeed, 
m obvaom, ^ tb enhancement of India's sta^ 
gy%e in the Empire as a result of S iohm 
of 1^ rons and the patience of her daughten in tro wtMW 
c*iw of z9Z4~xox 8 18 reflected hi the documents 

n«adcd ** India and the Bmpiie.*^Iodia, 
the precise fom of her Icgisiative apparatoa, ' 
^ unassailable position. She has lealisecL ' 
realise in an ever-increasing measure, 

«S^.fevyrenee, self-knowledM, •clf-control. 

These three alone lead life to ^verelgn Power.*' 

fifing of this triumph of loyalty 

P^em f I*"” govc^iment. ^t Z 

response of India to the 

bargammg; « was primarily and essen- 
tially the spontaneous answer of Princm and peoples wa 
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daxion call £com the Ku^-En^perar himself, and 'was 
founded upon the mstinctiTe xeacdon of het 
armed forces to the word of command of their rigbtiul 
leader. Nor is this fiict, tl^ngh not always palatsEle in 
certam quarters, senously disputed. It is inmossibl^ for 
instance, to examine sudb oonten^nry evidence as the 
brochure written by the late Bhupento N*th Bata 
soon after the outbreak of the war, Wl^ BmKs is Htmf ml 
S^mitbBritak, without realising that in that dire emergeacy 
England reaped the reward of her disinterested labours in 
what she had, for mote than half a century at least, honest^ 
believed to be the true interests of Tnctia. Mr. Basu^ 
manifesto was no undiscriminating or pankHitrickea pro- 
nouncement of a tirne-terwot or a tnanrpleaser; it was the 
considered judgment of a shrewd, 
speakins patriot, comparable in ht own spheie wi&fbe 
seal and ardour with which the youth of ^ Empire had 
OTcrywhew sprung to a^ ; and it was the more ronaricable 
because the ardoat-spirited Bengali thinker and writer can 
have had no illusions as to the magnitude of the struggle 
that was impending and of the sacrifices it would H, 
and because the conception of a Nation in was 
mthcr foreign to his ancestral prejudices end — — * 

But the cat^rical imperative oioatr is no 1 
ative east oTSues; dian it is~HKmiedtaea Itiseo lie^ 
too loudly and v^-dociously dectod%li|piUiii^ 
pessm tone; and India, at dbe omtet of lie Wtf M IMNE 
was hmrt and soul with Britain. 

India’s record in the War, while it stands to het 
lasting glory and pride, affords no warrsnt for adopting 
the nostrums of any particular school of coostttatibss* 
builders. It is, indeed, a commonplace t lw * * 

with populations so discrepant of such'' 
of polipcal developmoit, me utmost 
steps be taken that will have to be lett. 
waste of efToit and time, and 

This mistake, at least, one bc^ tni^ br€vt^ded in iSIn 
future if the lessons of the past be taken to heart 
The second head of our inquiry calls for no oomamt^ 
b ■ 
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hate. It it obviont that the doouneata en n«» i*. . »u« ^ 
Qmmt of lodk nuiit be «ven, 
lliete can teootaiiaperiiig with nor, indeed, 

e&l’ fidMoinded cxttic cnuge Britiin with e dfiifp 
d^eit finin t!w spirit of dm moet bonottiable 

tk^. XiMrw stripit mmt. ^ 

llie Mnuuniog task, of tfidqg briefly the fftowth 
rqpieseotarive insritatkms, is inofe difficalt : but 
writer, who has had oecasioo in the coarse of his 
dories afl too fiemendy to test totigh-and-ieady stau 

^ tefenoice to dw chapter and 
of omiar Despatches, and to examine with perhr~^ 
fOOdcoloDS cate ^e pm ^yed by various dSni 

Sumner Maine, Sir All 
Lyril, Sit WiUkun Lee>Wain<^ and a host of others— 4n \ 
oMMmtiofl of these Despatches, believes that the tiend 
staoe the assumptkMi kA the govemmem 
r®*dv» o«t with strict accuracy, expressed 
-toed LyaU which has b^Ma^ 
^bead of dds section s ** It is a true nuuum, in” poUtktf 

taedtanks, dm you can am 

*>»“ "“H 

™ fonciple u t doe, b n po«ibl« 

r nue whu i, li^Sal) 

wiA ^ jgttidir^ baht of an ideal fluc^ 

*T *• nothing 
of India wider the British Down is a stai^ 

mihi -1. aq>em of die problem it is not nonible,' 

w^ the Wts set. to treat if more than one w tw5 

tod of the nrucnite of the coo- 
lenoasly mcomplnc without khm 
mstrument bv which Great Britain has done 

“-in other woffhT S assumcti control 

^ accordingly 

?=iw-&n ri 

of whom he fias met aU K,rts and condition, doting hU 
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senrice in Whitelndl. One feels» if the pleasantty may be 
petmitted, that so many of thme ate estopped fxom saying 
itrH tt orbi what they would like to say of theit own wotk 
by the considetation that patting onesof on the back is an 
opetation notoriously dittkmlt to petfoxm gnce&Uy. A 
stay-at-home coUaboxator may be able in mis sespect to 
meet a long-fditwant. Be that as it may> k is in no q^tit 
of btag» but with a S)ea!» sincete, and indtming admisadon 
for the Sahibs (and Monsahibs) whose devodon and 
loyalty have contributed so notably to the upbuild^ of 
the India of to-day, that the all-too-scanty sdeoion c£ 
papers on this subject has been made. 

On the subject of Education the writer, though (or 
because) it is his own main mtetest^ does not venture to 
enlftffic* hfui f sd iiCT 

better, some worse; everyone^ therefisr^ Is mwlmiwi in 
regard himself as an expert in this subject. Ine ddkl as 
regards India has been so thoroughly explored, quite 
recently, in Mr. Arthur Mayhew*s fc^k. Tot Edoeathfi tf 
Ltdfo, tlut it would be presumptuous on the part of one 
who fatts never even lecnired in an Indian Cktll^ to oSet 
any observations of hk own. He has contented hiimnlf, 
therefore, with indudii^, in its' notixeiy, a skgk dbqpler 
from a R^rt which is kssif a niia^ eg 
those who sesioiisl^' 
t!C£ldlci3bC^^ 'tlltilL ^ 

the Cafejuft a Himiftkv • 

present Master of University CoIWi^ Oxford, Sk Mkhsud 
Sadler. This chapter, emiued “ Tne Smdent in Bengal,** 
is a searching but sympathetic analysis by a group of under- 
standing men of the central faa, or datum, that necessarily 
tinderlies all educational problems — namely, the duracier 
of a student — the ewpm vift of all educational aperiment, at 
bottom much the same, one may say, in every part of the 
globe, though profoundly affects by the speonc dreum- 
stances of his, or her, home life and ancestrd beliefo. The 
reproduction of this chapter tbgether with a few cognate 
passages as they were approved by a body of acknowledged 
experts who had spent the best part oftwo years investiga^g 
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^6m<m tba to ot te e me d likdy to be mow 
AMM^orthe ftam by wfak^ 
tlNfptCidcifedttattfaninJtodkhtveichiggftdf^ ^ ^ 

fi£ fttoom tt bts ttteiided diek i 

IMtr»*ltty«corfttjrfvcnofthcpA^ 
j& the Qteet Wiur. To uu a tribute hat been paid M 
mwkofbumiiMtetoqiien c ebranitttef ofthaaft t S iwiL 
otatoty ^ adminiftmiQO. Lofd Bkkeohead: and w 
mgm mti co^ wtH be choten. It eivct jr— pf i k 
Md mdr Mxuice to the cnith whkh it it tte^S 

'ISS? V ^ ®®***g^ of State Pepm to ettabilih— i« 
adifle ^ it Eatt and^^t it Wett, tlid 
ipiin did me^ and have tttll, and alvayt will hm dd 
yppottnniw of meeting on the aoUd ground of dkintetcMtdf 

and leivtce to a oommon k£a4 anin^ 

TOunir,^ and women alike, a loyalty aealed «»w, cS 
: ^ dctcribed. yimtm$ 

' p. a a ? 

Jdndndt Dp^ I9a9, 
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tmxf, iyai<— « pkn for coofteradoa .... 
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SECTION L— THE ROYAL CHARTER 


j 2 Mnr Vktori^j Prodamatioii, 1858. 

Procxamation by the Queen in CbuNcn, to the PuNcse. 
CHm, ftod Pboele of Inoia ^blished the Govbenor* 
Genbeai. it Au l ahaiup, xtt Ndmbec, xi|$). 

VICTORIA. I» the Oxam of of tint 

of Gxeat Britain and leeland^ and of the CotoalS arid 
Dependencies thexeof in Bocope. Asia, A&ka. Axnerica. 
ana Austndasia, Queen, Defendex of the Faith. 


Wheteat. fox divexa weitthiy xeasoauk 
by and urhit the adricft flag 
and Twygtii^ Gotmag^ ‘ 
to ‘ * 
in 


We have xesolvedL 
Locda ^piricaii 
aniififiW fi dL 



have ' t a ken upon Ouxselves '' the', 'iaisi' G opwi cS ii^a'' “ m u 
We hexeby call upon all Oux Stth|ects vdthia the said 
Textitoxies to be nithful. and to bm true AUesiance to 
Us, Oux Heixs, and Successoxs, and to subnSlSmdlves 
to the authoxity of those whom We may fiEoss 

time to time, see fit to appoint to adxoinlstu the Govean^ 
mwt of Oux said Texxitoxies, in Oux name and on Qrir 
behalf: 


And We, xeposing especial txust and confidence in the 
loyalty, aWity, and judgment of Oux xight ttusiy and well- 
beloved Cousin and Counciliox, Charies John Viscount 


t LOYAL INDIA 

^ tfPpOfet 

Ytemfc Guniiig* tt> be Out filtt Vtenof and 
OeMnl bi tad over Oat eaid Tetdtotke, ead to 
tfir GovoBUBeac tfaeseof ia Out aea^^^ geaenttjr to 



ia Oat ead oa Oat 


to tadi 


:TyTnrT?\*.t gT^TWirtil 


niMB ue thfoogh oae of Oat PtiacM Sectet tt k e 
State: 

Aad We do beiebv confirm ia theit aeoeial 
Ohril aad IIOittR. all maoaa now ea apl o ye d ia die ! 
of die Hoaeanbie Bait India Goai|iam, aobject to 


Pjioe m good Govenuneot. 

Oetialfii booad to the Nativet of Out 
lla MM ddigidoat Of Duty vbidb bind 


Ht^ teh^ Ouxielvea on the truth of Chtittianity, 
^ gmittide the solace of ReUgi^ 

tbe/^nt and the Desire to impose^Oor 
qS Subjcas. We dcdare it to be 

Pleasure that none be in any wise 

SdSSi SSt “°*®*P* disquieted by reason of their 
««lgK>us Faith or Observances; but tiut all shall 
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»)oy the eqn>l lad mipuftaJ ptotcctiott of the Imw t nod 
we do stdctly cfaiucge and enjoin all dbose aHbo may be in 
authodty nndet Ua, tbat they abttain £min aU intedfemnce 
with the Edijpotti Belief ot Wocahi^ of any of One 
Subjects* onj^ of Out hkhett Dinalmtom. 

k it Out Bttdiec Will ao fiit na iMff be^ Ouc 


dwy taay be qpiaiJBed* by theic educatioii, dblUw* aadi 
Int^pdty, duly to dischatge. 

We Know* and teimect* the feelings of attachment wlfh 
which the Natives of India zegatd the Lanck by 

them ftom their Ancestok ; and We desire to protect 
in all Rights connected thexewttfa, soblect to me enokibla 
de m an ds of the State; and We wM that 
framing and ad minis tcticg the Law* thee XMaxd 
the andent Rights* Umges* and Custcnns of Tndk, 

We deeply lament the evils and misery which have been 
brought upon India by the acts of amoitious Men* who 
have deceived their Countjymen* by false reports* and led 
them into open Rebdlltcm. Our Power has been shown by 
the Suppression of that Rebellion in the field; tiPe 
to show Our Mercy, by paidooing the Ofimeet ^ihbm 
who have been that niiatodL- 




Ammof m cwp^ipfsmo^^ 

efiusion of btoi^-'aia'''in~ -tiiii#- ‘iS'- i ii wa | ^ eil^jPlS 
Ind^ Dominioni, Our VIcaeeoy M Oomor-Geaeral 

A A mmm. K_ « * _ ^ ^ . fil * 


turbonces* bave been guilty of Offences agaimt One 
Government* and has dMiared the Punishment wfakh wffl 
be inflicted on those whose Crimes place beyand thy 
reach of forgiveness. We approve and confirm ^ said 
act of Our viceroy and GovemonGeneral, and do fimiier 
announce and prodaim as follows : 

Our Clemency will be extended to all Oflenders, save 
and except those who have been, or shall be^ oonvitxed of 
having directly taken part in the Murder of British Subjects. 
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WItb mind to mdw the Dentocb of Jtitdoe Ibddd 


tb dbcw iidao Imtc viUln^ given isjriii^ 
loiowing dm to be tack or wbo flBftjr hive Mted « 
or ioctil^toa in Itevolt, tneh lives elcMie am be coni 
but in appoc t ioiii M the FensHf dne to such Pena 
ooothietswoo viiU M given to the di ann s ten ots 
nhfeh thev hsve been indttoed to thfov off theit sUq 
Slid Isigeindiilgenoe will be thovm to those vriiose ' 
amyego cs t to hsve othinated in too oedoloiis sea 
of dheahei^octs dfcwsted by designing Men. 

,1b sh own in Arms sgsinst the uovctnnw 


, 1 b all onen m Anns sgsinst the Govenunen^ mi 

liiti Mt I ia r iwwikffi tuMViftgitfflngiml PifilofL A mg i i t t i i. ffMiJ 

Obfinoo of sU Oflenoe sgsinst Oonelvcs, Oat Gnfbiii 
tyod XHgidty, on their letatn to their homes snd pe se eili 
pontaits. | 

It it Oar Itoysl Plestuxe that these Tormt of Grace sei 
3li|||IMyilmhm be encoded to sU those who oooiply vs^ 
Ilill fimih iM ll befom the Pint Day of January ocn* :: 

hr the Blessing Provimee, internal Ihmi 
m^ytiHdtbe nstoted it h Oar earliest Desire to tttnidimi 
mneteefol Industnr ot India, to otomote Works of Pml 


mhacefol Industry of India, to promote Works of Pdbil 
Vmtf sod I mp r o vem ent, and to sdministef its Govenl 
pmt icx the beneft of sil Oar Subjects resident therelii 
IndiBirPsomecitywiU be OarStieo^i in their CaotBnl 
Oat Security; and in their Gratitude Oar bsi 
. And may the God of all Power grant to Us, so| 
nlnyff ndiofity under Us. Strength to cany oat dism 
Npp fcliifetiBt tibe good of Our people. 


Kofg Edvml's PfwAmattM, 190!. 

PaocLAUAjxoN of thc KtNG*EMvmioa 10 the Psincbs and 
Paonns of India (read by H» Excklubncv the Vicaaor 
JO Duesas at JoDHPua on and November, 1908). 

IV,h now fifty years since Queen Victoria, my beloved 
mmher. and my August Predeceasor on thc throne of these 
mataa, fttt divers weighty reasons, with tlic advice and 
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consent of Parliament, took upon hetsctf goven^^ 
of the territories tberetofore aominnteted by the East inaia 

Company. I deem this a fitting anciversaty on which to 

irrcet me Princes and Peoples ZnidUa, in oommonoram>n 
of the eaalted task then solenmly lindertafcea. a 

century is hut a brief span in your long anoaliu yet mis italt- 
oentury that ends to^lay will stMid amid ^oockIs of yo ur 
historic ages, a fikt<«himng landmark. The pmaaiiiltion 
of the direct supremacy of the Crown sealed ^ unity Of 
Indian Government and opened a new era. The l ouroe^ 
was arduous, and the advance may have some^re 
slow; but the incorporation of many strangdy divonuM 
communities, and of some three h un dred milliom or me 
human race, under British guidanoe and cootted has pBo* 
ceeded Meadfiutly and witnout paure. We swiw w 
laboure of the past halfoeritury with clear gaae uo good 
conscience. . , 

Difficulties such as attend all human rule in ev^ 
place, have risen up from day to day. They^ have been 
meed by the servants of the British Crown with tem imd 
courage and patience, with doq» coonael arm a rescdu^in 
that hat nrrerfidteixrirmrriiaken. If etr^ mye oficiUHS^ 

the agents of toy Governni^uelaMaieansdim haiwandiio 




planue* but eapenencea 
Sirifi and dm^>tl^ are o^bte of didftg to mitteate those 
calamities of Nature. Pot a kroger period than viua ever 
known in your land before, you Imve escaped the dire 
calamities of War within your borders. Internal peace hre 
been unbroken. 

In the great charter of 1858 Quern Victory 
noble assurance of her earnest desire to spmiwU© tt» 
p^ceful industry of India, to promote works of public 
utility and improvement, and to administer the TOvemm^t 
for the benefit of all resident therein. The schemes that 
have been diligently framed and executed for promoting 
your material convenience and advance — schemes unsur- 
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IpfOMiM tiM bccfi fiiMllcdL 
« *5* ^1^*?.?“® wWlqjei of the Pendetoiy 

Noattt iinoM mjr tabjects hu been fiivoiifed. — }mm 
w diMini^ % letKw of hit idjgkMit belief orAeSS 

pioiection of the lew. IKe ]S 
ilitf bee been edniioisteced without dmemect to cceedetf 

CMI^ oc to uam and ideas looted b your ctviliietioo: ^ 

ly been^d in p lm ed in form, and its machinenr adhiste^ 
the leq ui twn ents of sacient ocmminnities sloudy 
aaewwocld. ' 

j chttge co^cfed to my Govemment the 

of countless multituoes of men now and for agai 

to repiess with a A 
Sfffe dy ^ve no }ust cause and no 
tnSyiSj *® ** abhottsnfc 

fgfwtwjocts* ud 1 will not su^ them to turn me 

iM&om my tsak of building up the fobric of security and; 

Unwilling that this historic annivefsaiy s ho uld tmm s 

deroency and gamul 
°^**“‘* ®“ ^ memoiable ©cession^ 
v,l^'W%v Bit)ooation Durbar m xpof * the sente n ces of persons ' 

3S!S!HSL35*E.^^ ptyshed for cdences luynst^ 

b various degrees le^cedt 
S>W« .yjp ^ wiongdoett may remab mbdhd 

<*“>»*«>''«• witlK"* 

luiSS-Jf! '?*”* “ken lowatd. oblitmtiiu 

«S.|SS2*“ ** ‘J® *®®‘ *«**» to Po»ts of public 

^ ^ confidcSSy expect and 

^ «cadfast andsure, 
re8txMMiK{ii?L^*E!f**^*ii?P®*‘®?? «pcns, and the lessons of 
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Ffom the first, the principle of representative institutiom 
began to be gr^ually introduced, and the time bas come 
when, in the judgment of my Viceroy and Governor- 
General uid oinets of my counsellors, mat prindple may 
be prudmtly extended^ Important claMes fljwwia r you, 
r^resenting ideas that have been fostered ttid encouraged 
1^ tide, claim eouality of ddisaidi^ «iid a 
sham in l^isktion and government. Ine politic satfo- 
faction of such a claim vml strengthen, not impair, 
authority and power. Administration will be all the 
effid^t, if the officers who conduct it have greater oppor- 
tunities of regular contact with those whom it affects, and 
with those who influence and reflect common otfinion about 
it. I wm not speak of die meaaures that are now “ - 
diligently fieamea for these ol^ecta. wfll 

be made known to yw, and will, I am very m 
mark a notable stage in the beneficent progress of your 
affairs. 

I recognise the valour and fidelity of my Tnd«p troops, 
and at the New Year I have ordered that op^rtunity should 
be taken to show in substantial form this, my hh 
ciation, o£ thdr martial instincts, tb^ nderMlid^ 
and thdr fidthful readiness of mmrim, 

The welfitte of India was bsmewltea 
heart trf C “ 
rSyj, die _ 

bc» watched 

cannot weaken. My dear Son, iht l^ee ^ Wales, 
the Princess of Wales, returned from their sojourn among 
you with warm attachment to your land, and true and 
oumest interest in its well-being and content. These 
sincere feelings of aedve sympadw and hope for Tm fm on 
the part of my Royal House and iLine, only yypf 

they do most truly represent, the deep asod uniied add 
purpose of the people of this Kin^om. 

May Divine protection and favour strengthen the wisdom 
and mutual goodwill that are needed for the achievement of 
a task as glorious as was ever committed to rulers and 
subjects in any State or Empire of recorded time. 



t 
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Gmtp^s MtJjm H the Prims aid Psopits of hidig on 
his Amskut is^h Moj/^ 1910. 


The Iftine&ted uid unlooked-for death of my deazly loved 
&thet calls me to ascend the Throne that comes to me u 
heir of a great and ancient line. As King and Emperor, 1 
meet the Pdnces, the Ruling Giiefs, and all the odier 
tellers in my Indian dominions. I offer you my hear^t 
tbonks for the touching and abundant manifestation that 
this event has called form from all the diverse races, classes, 
and fidths in India, of loyalty to the Sovereign Crown, and 
personal attachm^t to its wearers. 

C^een Victoria, of revered memory, addressed her 
Indian subjects and the heads of Feudatory States when 
die assumed the direct government in 1858; and her 
August son, my father, of honoured and beloved name, 
<xaam e mo tated the same most notable event in his address 
to m some ^ years later. These arc the charters of the 
ncl^ and benigmnt imirit of Imperial rule, and by that 
spMt in all my time I will faithMy abide. 

By the wah of his late Majesty, and following his own 
csample, I visited India five years ago, accompaiuM by my 
Royal ^nsort. We became personally acquainted vw 
k^doms known to history, with monuments of a 
cwlmtion older than our own, with ancient customa and 
ways of with native Rulers, with the peoples, the cities, 
towns, vifiages, throughout those vast territories. 

can either the vivid impressions or the affectionate 

msocttdons of that wonderful journey vanish or grow 


^ Fundy I confide in your dutiful and active co-operation 
m the high and arduous tasks that lie before mej and I 

response to the earnest sympathy 
that must ever be the inspiration 


GEORGF. R.l. 
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m fit Passit^ tf tit Aft ftr ibt 
Wmt of tit It^Han CoffsHfutioHf z$fd utototitf, X9i9« 

Gborge V, by the grace of God, of the United Kingdom of 
Gmat Britain and Ireland and of the British Dcnninioas 
beyond the seas. King, Defender the Bsiri^ EamMor of 
India* To tar Viceroy and GovefX)or«GMefilL to t he 
Princes of Ind 4 o States, and to aU my sub^^T^Iodia,^ 
whatsoever race or creed, greeting. 

Another epoch has bem rea^ra to-day in the annals of 
India. I have given my Royal Assent to an Act which will 
take its place among the gmat historic measures passed by 
the I ^ Hacaen t of this Realm for die better government of 
fadia ^ for the greater contentment of her pet^. The 
Acts of trj% and 17I4 were designed to eataonsh a fcgnlur 

S tem adniinisttation and iusttoe under the Hononil^ 

It In^ Company. The Act of 1835 opened die door 
for Indians to public office and mployment. The Act of 
x8j8 transferred the administration from the Company to 
the Crown and laid the foundations of public life wnidi 
exist in India to-day. The Act of 2861 sowed the seed of 
j^tesenmive Insdtutioos, and riw seed was qutdeened into 
lire I7 the Aa of 1909. The Aa wych now beexE^ 
law entfUstf die tlMt ftd mnifi i iit itf tin rn t\“ ' 
a definim. 

fiiH 

hope, die tKdfey dhieh dds Act InihpriH^ rilimld ichleft 
Its purpose, the results will be momentous in the story 
human progress ; and it is timely and fitting that I should 
invite you to-day to consider the past and to join me in 
my hopes of the future. 

Ever since the welfiue of India was confided to us, it has 
been held as a sacred trust by Our Royal House 
In 1858 Queen Victoria of revered memory scdemnfy 
declared herself bound to her Indian subjects oy the same 
obligations of duty as to all her other subjects; and she 
assured to tl«un religious freedom and the equal and 
impartial protection of the law. In his message to the 
Indian people in 2903, my dear father, King Edward VII, 
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IX 


any ficace of bittexaess between my people tnd those who 
axe xesponsible for my govexxunent should be obliterated, 
let those who in their eagerness for political progress have 
broken the law in the past respect it in the future. Let it 
become possible for those who are charged with the main , 
tenance of peaceful and orderly government to forget the 
extravagances which they have to curb. A new era 
is opening. Let it begin with a common determination 
among my people and my ofScers to work together for a 
common purpose. I therefore direct my Viceroy to exer- 
cise in my name and on my bdbalf my Royal clemency to 
politi<^ o£fendm in the fullest measure wluch in his judg- 
ment is com|^tible with the public safety. I desire him to 
ext^d it on this condition to persons who for offences 
ag^st the State or under any special or emergency legis- 
ladbn are suffering imprisonment or restrictions upon »h^i> 
libeny. 1 trust that this leniency will be justified by the 
fotme conduct of those whom it benefits, and that all my 
sul^ects will so de mea n thenuelves as to render it unneces- 
saw to enforce the laws for such offences hereafter. 

Simultaneously with the new constitutions in British 
fodia I have gladly assented to the establishment of a 
Chamt^ of Princes. I trust that its counsel may be i^tfol 
of lasting good to the Princes and tte States themselves, 
may advance the interests which are common to their 
territories and to British India, and may be to the advantage 
of the Entire as a whole. I take the occasion agam 
to assure the_ Princes of India of my determination 
ever to naintain unimpaired tiheir privUeges, rights, and 
dtOTties. 

intention to send my dear son, the Prince of 
walc^ to India next winter to inaugurate on my behalf the 
new Chamber of Princes and the new constitutions in 
British India. May he find mutual goodwill and con- 
fidence pmvailing among those on whom will rest the future 
sewice of the county, so that success may crown their 
labours, and progressive enlightenment attend their admin* 
istration. And, wifo all my people, I pray to Almighty 
God that by His Wisdom and under His guidance India 
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may be led to filter ptosperilr and contentment, and may 
gtov to the fuQneaa ox political ficeedom. 


AdAnss tbt Thtkt of ai tbo moHgff'atka 

of tho Cmmt of Sfato om Ijfgfsu/m Asumi(jf, 

^ Fthmay, xyax. 

Your ExcBXJUBKcrr ai4d Gbntlbioq? of trb Imdxam 
LBOxsxATuas: 

I am the beater of a nsessage from His Majesty the 
King-Emperor. It is this : 

HIS IMPERIAL MAJESTY THE KING-EMPEROR*S 
MESSAGE TO TiHE INDIAN LEGISLATURES 

Utilt mm dm ajttar bos ok^od simo I jjm M 

m Act Fartiaumi width sot up a eomtitttthiifof Bril^h 
India, The intermiffg time has been fttily (acapied m perfecting 
the necessary mmhinery ; mid you an now at the opening of the 
first Session of the La^siatures whicb the Act tsmUshed, On 
this auspicious occasion I desire to send to you, and to the members 
of the vmiMS Frwineid OameUs, my m^mtukthns and ny 
earnest gpod wishes for success heyour Udmrs and kdrs, 
Foryears,itmiybeformerntieus,pedriet^^ 
j^avamedofSwan^fmSSkmthtf^ 






ampie opportunity for pemss to tie mifty 
Domhdmseifty: 

Onyou, ihe frst npresentudm of dm peopk in the new Comteik, 
dun nets a veiy spttUd respmmidty. For onyou it Ues, ly 
the conduct of your business and thefustke of your judffuents, to 
convince the world of the wisdom of this great consHimmud cbmm. 


But onyou it also lies to nmem^ the maty milUm of meet 
felkw~eoemttymen who an not yut ^peaUfied for a share in pmd^ 
life, to work for their epliffment and to cherish thdr utteroedt as 


life, to work for their epliftment and to cherisb tbek attemts as 
your own, 

I shall watch your work with ernfaiUng tympadty, and with a 
resolute faith in your dhtermimtion to do your duty to India and 
the ^pire. 
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Ajs ymi kiiov, it had been the iatentkm of Hb Mi^eifr 
to send the Bcince of Wales, the Heit to the Throne, 41 ^ 
His gsxtdn^ and Hb authori^, to O]^ the Quunbm of 
the new Indian Lcyg;islatufe. Events aid not permit of his 
oominn, and I received His Miumt^s oommands to perfotm 
these functions on His behalf. In me the King selected 
the eldest member of the Royal House, and the only sur> 
viving son of Queen Victoria, whose love and care Rnr 
India will ever live in its peoples* memory. 1 have nqrsdf 
a de^ alTection for India, having servea it for years and 
made many friends among its Princes and leaders. It is 
dub widh. no ctmomon pleasure that 1 am here m reoesve 
you on this memorable occasion. 

Throughout the centuries Delhi has witcu»ied the ponm 
and ceremony of many historic asscmiblagm. Two at least 
of these are ren^bered by most of you. Twenty yean 
I took part in that brilliant concourse which celebrated 

accession of my late brother. King Edward the Sevendh. 
Nioe yean huer, amid circumstances of unfoigetn^ 
i^j^ilurdour. King George the Pifdh and His Queen received 
in person the honage of the Princes and peoples of 
Our ceren^ny to-day may lack the colour and romance of 
the gathttings I have mentioned, though it does not yield 
to them in the sincerity of its loyalty. But it atrikes a new 
and different note : It marks the awakenkm of a great 
natkm to the power its nationhood. 

In the annals o£ die world th^ is not, so &r as 1 know, 
m exact parallel for the constitutional ctemge which this 
maietioci midatet; there is certainly no paralld for the 
fiSiodi^ of d^t change. Political freedom has often bera 
won by revolution, by tumult, by civil war, at the price of 
p»cc and public safety. How rarely has it bocn the free 
gift of one pTOple to another, in response to a growing wish 
for greater liberty, and to growing evidence of fitness for 
Its enjoyment 1 Such, however, is the position of India 
to-day; and I congratulate most warmly those of you, old 
m the servi« of your motherland, who have striven, 
ttough good report ^d ill, for the first instalment of that 
gift, and to prove India worthy of it. I trust tl»t you, and 
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ih/m who t»lce up foiu lasittleB ufosc yoii* will mcms 
fiuMilly and itmmadf along the toad which li opened 
to-<toy. 

When India became a dependencjr of the Bntish Ocown, 
ahe^sed undet a British goajdiananto, which hat Jabcnued 
with glorious imdts to pmtect India i&om the ocmseqo^^ 
of her own tooiy at home, and from the 
mtet o ari flsnal pmtmt abfoad. Autoesarie;, Sowwrniv 
WM iIms Goveinment then inaaguiated, it was based on the 
principles laid down by Hex late Majesty C^een Victoria 
m that fiunous Ftodamation of xSj 8, of whira the key-note 
is contained in the following p^sage : In their pxospexity 
will be our strength; in their contentment our security, 
and in their gratitude our bmt reward/* And ^ou|^ there 
have been occasions on which the trancDaillity of tb“ ffseat 
country has been endaneered by distarbaoces anddhKMoin^ 
which have necessitama the use of military force, speaking 
on behalf of His Majesty and with the assent of His (^vem> 
ment, I repudiate, m the most emphatic manner, the idea 
that the administration of India has been or ever can 
based on principles of force or terrorism. All Govtato^ 
ments are liable to be con&onted with sitoatkms which 
can be dealt with only by measures outside the ordiain’ 
law; but the employment of such tncasnias ii sshieoMa 
clear and definite li mit a t i o n s ; and Hh 
a^t have alms insisted, and will alMi 
observance of these limhations m Jealondw la th# mai-nt 
India as in that of England herself. 

As His Exce ll en cy the Viceroy has observed, the prinH^ e 
of autocracy has all been abandoned. Its retenrion would 
have been incompatible with that contentment which had 


on be 
that 1 


the legitimate demands and aspiratiorui ^ the tSMlBli 

and £e staae of political dm^mestt whirii dserl^ 
attained. Henceforward, in an eve»4ixcmasii^ degrei^ 
India will have to bcM her own burdbu. They are not 
light. The times whidi have seen the conception and 
birth of the new constitution are full cf trouble. The war 
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wtadb mkA two yeus am hM dkMie naose tibia liter the 
twaatiijriw of oitiooi. Tiie oonfuiicn vhidi tt bfoi^ la 
iti ttiia wdil ibite in time; but the world bui not ptned 
. Ufidhinged tiuongh the fite. New ispinttoai hive Vvik* 
eaed, new problems been creit^ and old ones invested 
with a stinging urgent. India has escaped the wont 
ravages of the war ana its sequels* and is thus In 
respects better fitted than many other oouatries to 
the future. Het material lesouioes are unimpalied, her 
fiaaada! system is Bound, and her industries are ready for 
fl^expansioiL But she cannot hope to escape altogether 
tin consequeocn of the world-wide struggle. The 
' coutttties oit the^earth are linked mgether as never before. 
A ooat^ious forment of scepticism and unrest is 
ev»7whi^ in the minds or men; and its woticiius are 
phinly visible in India. She has other ptoblenos peculiady 

her own. Incipecience in political methods will be irksome 
. tnnes. The electorates will have to be taught 
' IKrIfon and reqpoatiNlities. And difficulties* are 
liMU|s%ilble in smaller and more homogeneous countries* 
wffi arise in handling questions of religion and race and 
oustom. 

Ge ntlem en of the Indian le^gislature* sudi are the labo**** 
whkh await you. They will have to be carried on under 
the eyes of a watching world* mterested but not uncrhicab-* 
of the sismr ru^xui vmo welcome you into their m**«*****«r 
fo tiM Bri^h Eomire* of that wider Council of natiooa 
whi^ look to India as the future guide of the unknown 
itoes Asia. Your individual responsibility is great. 
Yod may peih^ be apptdmnsive that the arena for prac- 
ticu inues of immediate moment will be rather the rto- 
vawd Councils than the central legislature. You may 
feel mat^^ Ministers in the Provinces will be in closer 
touch with popular causes and have larger opportunities 
of public service. But this is true only in a very timsted 
senre. Ins the clear intention of the Act of 1919 that the 
{Kjcy and dcasions of the Government of India should be 
influenced, to an estent incomparably greater than they 
have been in the past, by the views of the Indian Legis- 
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Ifttuxe; and tibe GovemtsMXt wiU give tibe foliest pos^le 
«9ect, tioosisteat Mdth thck ovm i»8{>ofljdbiHtie8 to Paxlk- 
meat, to this pmciple of the ocw ooastitutioa. Prom now 
cmwarda joui; inflocace will extend to evety sphere of ^e 
Cen^ Crt>yeinmeat; it will be fdt in every part of its 
yi m i niyr s tj om YouamixmoetiMdiiQtwiditiieptoviQo^ 
M wi& ^,Btthi'Xadia, and s jet e st amt sh lb mk 

for ft jmbler jSdd of exercise. Upon the w^w**!^* in whildh 
your i^ueooe is exerted, upon the wisdom and fone- 
ught <hsplayed in your deliberations, upon the spirit 
in which you s^pmach your great task, will depend 
the progress of India towards the goal of complete self- 
government. 

To ensure, so for as political machinery can easurew tW 


it has been the intention of Ptoliament to create a true 
SeiMtc, ft body of ** elder statesmen.** endowed with mature 
lamwledge, experience of the world, and the consequent 
somkty of judgment. Its functions will be to exerc^ a 
revising but not an overriding infiueno^ for .cautiott and 
moderation, and to review am adjust the acts of the Itmst 
a»tn^. To dto .Ajwmbly 
- 

omie£S <3t liiifll 






Will aifb la 

and eadh tsommtiehy can iaabtt 1m oWh iM 

own special knowledge, to & cmunon ddUberatkms. 
And may I say^ in passing that help will be eapected ftmi 
the lepteseatatives of the Bdtieh noa-officiftl commimitj# 
Th^ mve done great service to the trade and induatry of 
India in the past? will they now, with their specM earned- 
e nce of reprfi8eniatig<5.i astitutions in their own lead, 

} ^T^^^^|g^^H|wilding up India's pohkkal iiw and 

' it is both inevitable and 

of opinion and aims should 
n fitmggle is a condition of progress 


*• tOYAt INDIA 

2S^s.‘“d2s K 


. WjWtt ttuit tliead^ teve ben 

yet Decouae. if »tctd&«tly lumwH |5: 

^^heno I lave 

wfflJJ SiratohiiLf****^ honour hu ft||m,' 
^^to iead tfa# wn of her aaichtow^* 


_» jsy»»ching the end of w,^ 
^^*»«» »iich you iS^ 

* kno'VP’ Well i»* l * 

^m|>tcdyo«,the8inSeiJ!2!! fV*r which has always 

^““Oiined, ““ •?*“•* oyea in 

“'««• India to. 
*^™>«n«nt. Thtough 
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aJU distxactioiis atid difficulties jaa held to that detecmioa- 
tioa, and to-day, when your txioughts.ate turning to the 
homeland and to the hour when your mantle wUT pass to 
other shoulders, when you thinlr regretfoUy, as aSl 
ttmst in such an hour, of all the things you would have 
wished to do had fiartune been more kinid^ sdl^ss ikx^Ic; 
round Assembhr, Your EgceHengr soust snaxdbr fa j 
** For this 1 have striven, and in I mve won.** 

I wish to oflFer my warm congratulations to you on die 
translation to-day into life and reality of that far-seeing 
scheme of political progress of which you and the Secreto 
of State were the authors. It must be no small to a 
statesman who had been directing the destinies of Twd** 
during these difficult years that he sem, while still in 
the foundations securely kid of that whkh he 

to ]dan with infinite care, in face of much 
and yet with the full assurance of a nation's future gratitude. 

I trust that Your Excellency's successor and the devoted 
public servants who will be his agents and advisers will find 
m the new Indian Legislature an alleviation of labour, a 
faithful mirror of India's nee^ and wishes, and a trusty 
link between themselves and the vast millions under their 
cate. 

And rmw I deckm duly open the Coundi of ^Bte end 
X^laktive Atsea^y oonidtfiied wndaf tin 
of mok Act, 1019. 

Gentlemen, i have finished my part isx to-day's 
proceedings. IVky I cl a i m tout patience and forbearance 
while 1 8^ a few words of a pewonal nature ? 

Since I landed I have felt around me bitterness and 
estrangement between those who have been and should be 
friends. The shadow of Amritsar has lengthened over the 
fair kce of India. I know how deep is the concern felt 
by His Majesty the King-Emperor at the terrible chapter 
of events in the Punjab. No one can deplore ffiose events 
mote intensely than I do myself. 

I have reached a fibne of life when I most desire to heal 
wounds and to reunite those who have been disunited. In 
what must be, I fear, my last visit to the India I love so well. 
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wocds that come fcom my bean* not to be coldly mkI 
cdtfcaJOly kt^xeted. 

My espexience tells me that misundecatandixi^ usoalhr 
mean mistakes on either side. As an old lEciend of Tn d i f . 1 

a . mi . J ^ . a * 


|>ast» to xoxgm wnete yvm nave to toxgive, and to join 
hu^ and to work together to realise the hopes that 
&amto*day. 

iChe HpMORABLB Mr. Muddiman : May it please Your 
Royal Hi gh ness : We, His Majesty the King*Enipetot*s 
most dutitol and loyal subjects, tM Members m the donndl 
of State, beg leave to request that Your Royal Highness 
jw be i^beased to offer our hunkle thanks to His Imperial 
f Ibr the gxadous nttessage which has been conveyed 
Gouocii^ We beg luxtner to espxess our prefund 
gt ik m i e for Your RoysJ Highness* presence on this most 
auikbious occasion. 

The Honodrabus Mr. Whytb ; May It please Your 
Royal jffigh^s; We, His Majesty the Ktng*Emperot*s 
most dutfful and loyal subjects, the Members of the Init- 
iative Assembly, beg leave to request that Your Ro^ 
Igglmew may be pleased to offer our humble thanks to 
King-Emperor for the gracious message 
conveyed to the legislative Assembly w 
:^(|ir Rc^ Highness. We offer our prokund gratitw 
• iar: Your piesence on this most auspicious occasion, 
^ our appreciation of the terms in which Your 
Royal Highness has been pleased to address the Indian 
Legislature. 


H.E. tHE ViemoY : Before declaring these proceedings 

u T one or two words to the speech 

wmch I made at the opening to-day. No one can have 
kte^ imnwv^ to personal appeal which has been 
made to all of us m the closmg words of His Royal Highness’ 
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Speech. ” Capfiot we all buiy lUo&g with the dead ^st 
the mistakes and misundetstandings of the past, fotgive 
where we have to forgive, and join hands and work 
together ? ” I use His Koyd Highness* words ; I can use 
no better, 

I now declate the proceedings closed. 
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^It is ft teoe m»dm, la poUdcil fti well as la j^jfikftl «*****fwH. 
tluri; Tou am hftte ao efiectiTe simpoit wldioot nsbtuce^ ec tiw 
mpecny to setiit-H^t withcmt gMag lapomibilltf 70a CMnot 
MCttVi Atnuu) LtAiXe 

tetKW of the East Imdu Company to PAnuAMaNT, 
February, 18 j 8. 

(Extract.) 

To the Bight Honoutabie, the Lords Spiritual and Tem- 
poral, and the Honourable the Commons of the United 
KiogQom of Great Btittin and Ireland, in Farliamem 
’'asiemhied, 

'tloiobly sheweth, 

That your Petitioners, at their own expense, and by the 
agency of their own civil and military servanti^ originilly 
acouired for this country its magnificent empire in the East 
That the foundations of this empire were laid iw your 
Fetitionets, at that time neither aided nor oontroQea by 
Pa rih tt n e nt , at the same jperiod at which a succession of 
admkisttatmns under mu control of Parliament were 
Ipidttt to the Crown of Great Britain another great empire 
: on m side of the Atlantic. 

That<^|theperiod of about a century which has since 
efepsed, the mdian possessions of this country have been 
governed and defended from the resources of tnose posses- 
sions, without the smallest cost to the British Exchequer, 
whK^ to the best of your Petitioners* knowledge and 
beliK, cannot be said of any other of the numerous forcien 
dcpmdwcies of the Crown. 

That it king manifestly improper that the administration 
of any British possession should be independent of the 
genetw Government of the Empire* Parliament provided* 

zz 
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in 1783, that a dq>aitiiM»it of the Impetial Government 
should have full cognisance of, and power of control over, 
t^ acts of jcm Petitioners in the adtnmistration of India; 
since which time the home branch cf dbe TumIm*) Govern- 
ment has been conducted by the jdbt counsels, and on the 
joint tttponsibiUty, of your Petrtkmnet itod of a Zdinismr 
of the Crown. 

'^E'hat this attangement has at subseoneot pecjcahi 
gone reconsideration ftom the Legislature, and various 
comptefaen^ve ud careful Parliamentary have 

been made into its practical operation ; the result of whi^ 
has beoEi, on each occasion, a grant to your Petitioners of 
thepowers eaeiciscd by them in the administratis 

7 m the last of thme occasions was so recent as 1833, 

in which ym the arrangements which had existedlbr na^ 
three-qnaiteis of a century were, widi cejiain modifioidoaa^ 

re-enacted, and still subsist. 

Ipitt, notwithstanding, your Petitioners have received 
an intimation from Her Majesty's Ministers of their inten- 
tion to propose to Parliament a Bill for the purpose of 
placing the government of Her Majesty's mt 
dominions under the direct authority of the Cixmn~-a 

diange neoessacUy involving the abolitiQA of the Bast I11& 
Company as sn instmmeitt of g!Oi!W““^ " 

‘Xnst your Pr i hinirm -,ha%|..4Boi -J 
ressoos whkh 

wid^ say previbtts inquiry, to oDiM 
potting an end to a system of adrnialamtion, whkdi 
Parlisment, after inquiry, deliberately confirmed and sanc- 
tioned less than five years ago, and which, in its modified 
form, has not been in operation quite four youcs, and cannot 
be considered to have undergone a sufficient doling 
that short period. 

That your Petitioners do not understand that Her 
Majesty's Ministers impute any fiUlure to those arrange- 
ments, or bring any charge, either great or smaH, against 
your Petitioners. But the time at which the proposal is 
made compels your Petitioners to regard it as arising from 
the calamitous events which have recently occurred in India. 
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13 mc foot Betitioflen e haiiei ^ the moit MtfchiAg 
hnnattigetk»i iitto die xantiny of the Beq^ •cmy, aod the 
ames, 'nrhethet lemote or immediate, whidbi ptoduced diet 
mntky. They have instructed the Govenment of 
to aMiat a commission for conductmg such aa iaquiry 
on the spot. And it is their roost amdom wi^ dm a 
similar inqi^ may be instituted in this country by your 
(Lordships^ Honourable House; in order dm it may be 
ascertained whether anything eitim in the oonstitotion of 
die Home Govesnment of Iimia, or in the condua of those 
hy whom it has been administered, has had any dme in 
prodoctng dm mutiny, or has in any way in^pe^ die 
measures for its stqiptession; and whether the mutiny 
imelf, or any drcumstan^ connected with it, affords any 
evidence of the foiluie of the arrangements under vdiicn 
fodia is at present administered. 

That, evm were it true that these arrangements had foiled, 
could constitute no reason for divesting the 
Itma Gonmany dt its fonctlons, and transferruig them 
m ifot hfojei^s Government. For, under the existing 
system, Her Majmty*s Govemximnt have the deckUog 
voice. The duty in^posed upon the Giurt of Directofs is 
to originate measures and Icame drafts of instructions. 
Even hrd they been remiss in this duty, their 
however disdteditable to themselves, could in no wsy 
absolve the responsibility of Her Majesty's Govemniem, 
dmse tbe M inis t er for India possesses, and hat fiequendy 
• power of t^uirmg that the Court of Directors 

P*S±**^ W*“H5** “tc consideration, and prnme a 
maft dfiS|mca for ms ^proval. Her Majesty's Govern* 
mem are dius in the fullest sense accountable for aU that 
has Men d<me, and for all that has been forborne or omitted 
to be done. Your Petitioners, on the other hand, arc 
accountable only m so far as the act or omission has been 
promoted bv themselves. 

T th«c circumstances, if the administration of 

maia had been a failure, it would, your Petitioners submit, 
have mmewhat unreasonable to expect that a remedy 
would be found in annihilating the branch of the ruling 
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ftuthocby whidb cxmid not be die one pdincqaally in fiuilt, 
and migbt be idtogethet bbuneleaa, in oxdet to 
all powets in the bxancb which had neceaaarily tibe dedbive 
abase in evesy esior, teal os suppoaed. To believe the 
adminiattation of India wouM bave been mose £eee Gecun 
exj^ had it bm condu^ by a MiniMBt of ^ Clown 
wnhoot the aid of tibe Goose of Dtocinssii;^^^ to 
believe dtat dbe Minister, with fall p o w e r to g ovet n 
as he pteased , has governed ill because he has Imd tihe 
assistance of eaqp^enced and responsible advisers. 

That your Pesitioncsts, however, do not seek to vindicate 
themselves at die eapoise of any other authority. TIiot 
clato th^ fW share of the responsibil^ o£ the manner in 
wM^ hsdia has pxaceiealty been Bovemed. Tha*someo> 
sibility is to them not a aobiect of hum i M a r fewy 
They axe oonsekms fhat their advioe and 'ialtiMdyl^SNV' 
been, and have deserved m be, a great and potent 
in the conduct of affiurs in India. And they fee! conmlete 
awurance that the mote^attention is bestowed and more 
light thrown upon India and its adrninistcadon, the more 
ev^e nt it will become that the government Jba which 


satisfied that whatever fuidier improvements may be here- 
afier effected in India can only consist in the developmnu; 

planted, and in building on foundations 
already laid, under their authority, and in a great measure 
by their express instructions. ... 

That your Petitioners may venture to assume *•>>■» it will 
not be proposed to vest the home portion of the adminis- 
tration of India in a Minister of the Crown, without the 
adjunct of a council composed of statesmen experienced in 
Indian afiairs. Her Majesty's Ministers cannot but be 


» pwee oM Dcgen soc muy OCHS OSUEMB pnWMC'ill 

anmber of important improvements are in a state cf m&ri 
cs^d progress tfasn at any former period. And foev ere 
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ttv«ue tliBt knovM^ iiece^^ fow i y i 

oemmxy^ a&d In {muIciiuu: a oounf^ w India, zeqpmcs at 
nnKdi special sto^ as any other ptofiBSsion, and cannot 
possibly be posses^ by any one who has not devoted a 
Gonsidetable portion of his Dfe to the at ^ ii s i t t o n of k. 

That in constituting a body of eBqpeiienoed advisers to 
be associated with the Indian Ministei^ your Fedtiofiefs 
consider it indispensable to bear in nuM that this b^y 
should not only be quidlfied to advise the Ministur, but also, 
by its advke, to oardse, to a certain degiM, a moral cbedc. 
k cannot be espected that the Minister, as a geanersl rule^ 
should hhnsdf Know India; while he will be eiqposed to 
]MS|>etual solicitations from Individuals and bodies, eithtt 
entuely %noiant of that country, or knowing only enou^ 
of k to impose on those who know still less tl^ thenuelves, 
and having very irequently ol^ects in view other than the 
interests or good government of India. The 
Uk to be utought to bear on him through the organs of 
pubBc opinion will, in the majoci^ of cases, be equally 
idd ea d i ng . The ^blic opinion ot EogUnd, itself neces- 
sarily nnacquainted with Indian afiairs, can oiUy fi^w the 
promj^gs of those who take most pains to mflue tn^ it, 
wd mese will generally be such as have some prhnue 
interest to serve. It is, therefore, your Pedtkmers submk, 
of the utmost Importance that any coundl which may form 
a muct of the Home Government of India ahodU derive 
sraSdent weight from its constitution, and from the rehukMi 
to the Minister, to be a substantial barrier agaiiut 
self-interest and ignorance in this country 
which the Government of India has hitherto been 
ccm^parativeiy free, but against whidh it would be too much 
to e;qf>ect that I^liament should of itself aflford a sulHcient 
protection. . . . 

Tl:«t your Petitioners have heard it asserted that, in 
consequent of what is called the double Government, the 
authorities are less responsible to Parliament and the 
lotion, tl^ other departments of the government of the 
ranpi^ smt it is impossible to know on which of the two 
branches of home government the responsibility ought to 
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test. Your Petitbuen fearlesslf affirm that tliis 
is not only fftounffiess, but the very reverse of the truth. 
Tbe home Government of Indk u not less* but mote 
responsibly than any other branch of the of 

the State* inasmuch as the President of the Board of Comr 


of Commissioners must have either o^ sano* 

tioned all that has been done. No more tlwi th«* your 
Petitioners submit* can be known in the case of the l^id 
of any department of Her MajesQr^s Government. For it 
is not [the case], nor can it ratbrnOly be supposed* ffiat any 
Minister of the Crown is wi^ioot trusted advisetti acMl tm 
Minister for India must, foe obvious reasons* {» nbie 
dependyit than any other of Her Majesty's Mintes, upon 
the advice of persons whose lives have been devotoi to dw 
subject on which their advice has been given. But in the 
cue of India, such advisers are assigned to him hf the 
constitution of the Government* and foey are as 
responsible for what they advise as he for wm ordains^ 
while in other doMctments foe 
advisers are foe ftfooediiiili 




lalCMiilBO^vlPt ‘lEOr ' EmCp 
^^EBCEuQBB wTmK. 
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and thOT are responsible only to the Miaitter hims 
By what appucatimx of terms this can be called responsible 
government, and the joint government of your Petitioners 
and the India Board an irresponsible government, your 
Petitioners think it unnecessary to ask. 

That without knowing the plan on which Her Majesty's 
Ministers contemplate tne transfer to the Crown c£ me 
servants of the Company, your Petitioners find themselves 
unable to approach the delicate ^piestion of the Indian 
Army, further than to point out that the high military 
qualities of the officers of that Army have unquestionably 
sprung in a great degree from its being a principal and sub- 
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ftttoy. holdii^ Her Afo}eitf*i ootmiiiwkMit andl 
enjoying equal tank with Her Mijes^i officcm, tad jroiir 
Fetttioiiers would earnestly de{>fecate any change in tihat 
position. 

That your Petitioners, having regard to all these ocm> 
sideiations, humbly pray your (Lordships*) Honoorable 
House, that you will not give your sancticm to aiqr change 
in the constitution of the Indian Government durtqg £e 
continuance of the present unhappy distudbances, nor 
without a foU previous inquiry into the opetttkMi m flw 
pttsent system. And your Pedtiooen further pray that 
mh inquiry may eicteim to every department of 
administration. Such an inquiry your Petitioners respect- 
fully claim, not only as a matter of justice to themamvea, 
but because, when, for the first time in this century, the 
thoughts of every public man in the country are fwed on 
hadia, an inquiry would be more thorotmh, and its tesidta 
would carry much mote instruction to t& mind of Parlia- 
mem ami of the country, thnn at any ptece^g period. 

SsBBCH m Sir Charles Wood (Secrbtart or State 
FOR India) in the House of Commons, 6th June, 1861. 

(Extract.) 

I RISE to move for leave to bring in a Bill of the greaieac 
possible importance to our Indian Empire. It rnodito to 
a great extent the Executive Government, and— what Is of 
SOT greater importance — ^it altets the means and manner of 



_ osn ass^ the House that I never felt mote responsi- 
bility than in venturing to submit to it a proposal of so 
imTOttant and g»ve a character. ... 1 am quite sure that 
to those who have ever studied India the inherent difficulties 
of the question wUI be no less apparent. We have to 
legislate for different races, with different languages, 
rwigions, manners and customs, ranging from the bigoted 
Mmiwamadan, who considers that we have usurped his 
iMi^te positmn as the ruler of India, to the timid 
liiiidu, who, though bowing to every conqueror, 


is 
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bigotedlf Attached to his csst^ his cdigiofi, his laws, and 
his customs, which have descended to Km uninterruptedly 
for countless generations. But, added to that, we have 
English settlers in India, difTeri^ in almost every respect 
from the native population — active, energetic;^ entemrisW, 
with ail the pride of race and conquest, presumixur on 
wpcrior ppwe» tpd looking dUm in i£^^Scts--aiid 
1 afodd violating in others~ihe feelings ann psdjadioes 
of the native population; with whom, neverthdess, they 
must be subject to laws passed by the legislative body in 
India. ... 

The House can hanily be aware of the eatraordinary 
inherent diffi<^tiat in devising a system applicable to the 
whole of fodia. It behoves ns to be most carefol, as a 
rash stqp t»Ay lead to most dangerous oo n s e aueaoes, & h> 
msy to go forward. It is difiScmt go bade, 

I am disposed to err on the side of caution and to prc^ by 
the warning of one of the ablest of Indian OflScers, 
Moontstoart Euphwstone, who said, " Legislation for 
hidia should be well-considered, gradual, and slow.” 

The measure wKch I propose to intixidace will eSsct 
some chaqges in the Bsecudve Government of India. 
3[bem ^ be no dkmbt that 

lad^,^iibd;: '■* 

ifiiCMii of 

a gen t l em an of die legd'pcofisMi^ 
tedmical lawyer, should be added 



a jurist rather than a 


. . added to the CouncU. I 

propose, therefore, to take powers to send out an additional 
member of Coundl. Although it is not so specified, it is 
intendoi that he should be a lawyer, and I must endeavour 
to find a man of Kgh character and attainments, competent 
to assist the Governor-General and Ks CouncU in feaming 
laws. 

'^e main change proposed is, however. In the mode in 
which laws and regulations are enacted. ... I have framed 
a measure which embodies the main leading suggestions 
of Lord Canning. I propose that, when the Governor- 
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CkmocU tsoeett foe the piupote of inaki^g l*w» sfiil 
the Govemox^Sdaeal should stunoioii, in 
acraitiem to the otdiastjr members of tibe Owuiefll, not 
than six nor mote than twelve additional nieinbax,of udxMn 
one half at least shall not hold office under Govemineot. 
Theadditional members may be either Europeans. persons of 
Europ«ui extraction, or natives. ... X do not propose 
the Judges ex officio shall have seats in tlue bnt 

I do not preclude the Governor-General Hcosn sunamonisw 
one of th^ number if he chooses. . . . The Council of dhe 
GovernorGenexal. wtdi diese additional cnenobecs. will 
havepower to pass laws and regulatmns affecting the whole 
of rodia, and will have a supreme and concurrent power 
with the minor legislative bodies whidt 1 premose to 
establish in the Presidencies snd in other psrtt of India. . . . 

The Indian debt, the customs of the country, the Aaov 
of India, and other noatters into the defies ot which it tt 
ne ces s a ry that I should enter, belong to s class of sub- 
|eOtt which tibe local legi^bttutes will be prohibited from 
mteryng upon without the sanction of the C^veinor- 
General. ... It is quite clear that the public works may be 
better dealt with by local bodies than by a Central Auttor- 
** <5»ch district might be disposed to repudiate 
lability to mamtain ks share of the Army, on the ground 
mat it wodd not be first exposed to dan^. and w it Is 
higmy desirable that the distribution of trocm should be 
m the hand s of the Central AmhotiQr. 1 diink that die 

is a subject which should be left to 

The jBdl also gives power to the Govemor-Genetal in 
emmgency to pass an Ordinance having the force 
of&w for a limited period 

^ *5?''**' through the main provisions 

7*®^ lave been carcffiUy considered by the 
m^bem of this Inda Council, men drawn from every 
^ of India, of every profession, and with the most varied 
The measure has been prepared with their 
^ approval of most of the 
persons with whom 1 have conversed on the subject. . . . 
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Ertn ooe has been oonsoItfiEi ti^boie oi^bikm I thoeght 
ou^to be taken. ... I ventote thetefoxe to submit it to 
the House, in the ho|)e th*t, witihi such amendments as 
may be made in it in its ptogtess tihtouj^ IBariiament, h 
may tend to the happiness of Indb and B« ncoimecity of 
w Queen’s suii^ects ip that poition of f«ac Nb|eMy’s 


the Act xecendr passed by 
met smsdngs 


DmVATCH FROU THE SbCRETART OF STAtE FOR IhOEA W 

TOE Governor-General of India in Council 
(No. 15, legislative), dated 30th June, 1892). 

htSan Cornells Ael, 1892. 

Mr Lord Marquis, 

I forwatd heowith 

Fuliament to amend the statute undet which 

of me sevetal Councils in India, assembled for the puipose 
of nuddng laws and regulations, have been held since x86i. 

amt statute imported into the legislative constitution of 
Bntum Indk, m a recognised principle of public policy, 
provisions for the admission into all the Councils, when 
assee^ for the pur^ of making laws, of additkmal 
meamers, Na^ and European, * oettain propcmioa .of 
whom mm h^mmamesm oSlkklfy.'miik^.i^^ 
Goveitittesi|ib^.Aad^3ite - *' 



, aqpdn^wBm^^ hapbttiUHt'.sa^'' was teimBi, 

A during the past thirty years, been amply 
lul nUe d. There^ can be no doubt tMt the Governor- 
General’s Council has been relieved of much business which 
the local Councas, which were then finally established, 
have proved themselves thoroughly competent to under- 
^e; while the whole legislative systemof India Imbem^ted 



knowledge to bear upon the discharge of their duties. 

upon these consioei^iom, and having regard to the 
progress of administration in recent years, to the material 
and moral improvement of the country gencmlly, and to 


■ 
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abiu is somepiopoiSioii with the giowangMiS 


aad of Youjr Excellency’s jpxedecessor, have indacM 
Fatlkment to tesolve that the Councils may with advaiiliiM 
be enlarged. It has been demnnioed, moreover, tjowfi un 
same grounds, to relax in some de^ thoM fttovyom 
of the original Act which confine the ptoceediims of the 
Councils to the discussion and enactment of Bills intfodooed 
M their meetings. Accordingly, in the Act which has lust 
hKom law certain aoMndments have betm mi^ upon 
which it is right that I should take this oppottunitv of 
teoordi^ some observations. ^ 

It is provided, in the first place, that the 
members to be summoned by the Govemor-Geneial to his 
Cou^ (arid by the Governor of Madras and Bombay to 
of those Piesicicficies) when met the 

^ to a limit fixM in the Aa. The Govemor-Siisfld Is 
a«o ernpowered to make a considerable incteaie ol ibi 
rmndier of the members who row be summoned for Se 
^ Lieutenant-Govemon of Ben^ and 
rf^North-WestProvinces. Your EwjellenCTwiir notice 
mat while these members ate to be nominates as hereto* 
fore, by the Governor-General, the Governors, and the 
fMoteoant-Governors respectively, the Cfovemor-General 
Ww authorised, with the aroioval of the 
mState, to malm rcgulaticms as to we conditiona 
wpra suoi nominations shall be made, and to 

the manner in which the regtdations shall be 
carriea into effect. 

In the secorid place, the Governor-General in Council 
with power to make rules from time to time 
discussion of the annual financi^ statement, 
S 5 <l««t»ons under such conditions as shaU 

prescrib^. The Act also contains 


THs iMBiAN onnnTunoM 


*1 


1 IHW IIO A»bt iiMtt! V/iw» in f^jj tjia 

Mveftl lool Gotttmneiiti 'will lose no time tiid KMse no 
pum ia ooatideebg and iieefNudiig dm aaoetmiv for 
Guxy^ iato ope n mon tbeae ioci|)omuit |«(yviiioiii» wfodb 
beve peea i ntr oa om d wWti foe evowed ciliieil allxilBefoff 

mottamitiM for eo iatercliaage of riewt 
betweea foe Govemmeats and *he« r fVwi«e | i| ff. ] egid 
hatfoy add foat the ultimate nominating authority still rests 
with those to whom it was entrusted by the Statute of x8(5i, 
or ti»t foe responsibility attaching to foe card^ fxerdse 
this aufoodty by no means diminishes as the number of 
^ noa*<^c»l mfoobers is incieased» and as ^ soooe of 
fodr ittifoates is enbiged. It appears to me paDMfoifc . 
neeerfodesB» that foe difihsion m foe more ed f ii^^ -' 
l^vtnoes of educadon and enlightened public 8pirit» and 
foe re^t organisadon of local self-government, may have 
pmvkled in some instances ways and means of whi^ foe 
Govemn^ts may properly avail themselves in deter* 

inining foe character foat shall be given to foe 

^ d: foe views of difibmnt laoes, * 

Where ooipoiadotts have ' 

‘ “ 



. tatfwhh Yoig^ iifoffl i ay 

find eonvenieoee and advanfimB in oefodffoiir fKici' 

to dme sufo bodies, ^ k ^»ain%?^a^^ 

an emression of their views and recornnumdations y dfo 
mgatd to the selecdon of members in whose qaaH&ndons 
they may be disoosed to confide. It is in foil reliance imoe 
foe benefits to be expected fmm enlisting foe sv^pport ai^ 
co-operation of wmpetent members, and foom a faniee 
actensiye devolution upon foe Provincial Councils of the 
legislative business that particularly concerns tl^ populations 
wth whose needs and circumstances these Councus should 
be specially conversant, that I recommend this Statute to 
foe very careful attention of Your ExceUenqr’s Govern- 
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txxMt Aod c£ tbe other Govemmeati in Indk whose dotjr 
it will be to ghe e0ect to its piovisiooi. 

1 have the honour to be» 

My l.ord Mi^uis, 

Your Lordship's nK>st obedient, humble Servam^ 

{S^gud) Ckoes. 


Despatch vkou the Sbceetaky op State poe Indu it> 
THE G0VBEM0 R*GbHBEA1 OP InOU in 0>UNCn. 

(No. 21, Legislative), dated 26th June, 1895. 

Pssitm of Mmbtrs of tb$ BtmHin Comei/ of tit 
Govtmr-Cmtrtd, 

Mt Lord, 

Z i^ve received and considered in Co un cil Your 
EE cel ic agr*s Letter of and of January last, enclosing a 
i^ort of the prooeedlnss of your Council assembled for 
^ pomose of making Laws and Regulations on the aTth 
December 18^ 

I observe tmt Your Excellency thought it advisable, on 
that occasion, to state your view with reference to the 
position of members of your Executive Council, when 
a<^g as a part of the legislative Council, and of the 
relations b^ero Your Excellency in Council and the 
anthtnities m this country in regard to such tneasures as 
SuaS Government before the UgislaUve 

Af this sttl^ has recently attracted some attention, and 
as suchpreced^ts as exist have not resulted in the establish- 
ment of any clear understanding on the question, I desire 
to record my concunence in the opinions expressed by 
our Ewilency, wd to take this opportunity of stating 
me deciMon at which, after a ftill consideration of the 
Majesty s Government have arrived. 
riMfiw Secretary of State, laid! down very 

»s no doubt aware, the principles 
on which members of the Govermnent of India were, in 
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opJOloa of Her Majestf a bouad to act. 

un the Jt4to No^Jber, 1870, Be w*ote ia the foUowinfi: 

Si. L with tefeieoioe to a measute 

whim had, by Jhs Gxace s mstmctiom, Bcea iattoduoed s— 
It caoaot be dea^ that some tibnoxetical hicoa- 
vtmwccs ai*d msQpatabfy ccmnected tjte ?P3®kiiyt iDf 



mconvcmeaces may be, and have actually been. ledncedT 
to a minimum by mutual respect on the part of those who 
msdmge various functions and exercise diffetent powers 
in a divided and complex system of administration. But 
the risk of serious embarrassment would bemme 
gimer than hitherto it has been found to b^ if a 
undersbrndinff were not ma i nta i n ed as to one Bteat prink 
ciple whi^from^ the beginning has underlaid the tScfc 
system. That principle is, that the final control and diiec- 
ti<m of the anaits of India rest with the Home Government, 

L authorities appointed and established by 

parliamentary enactment, in India itself. 
The Imperial Government cannot indeed insist on 
the iiMti^ts of the Governor-Genetal^s Council, when 
assumed for I^’adve mtpcaes, vot^g £» any measia*u 
whk^may be pscp<M^ PP 

mmbea are|imspat>p^^'«Bfi ’ “ 

!?{ * 7 ?? ^ w 

which added these mesdbers to Cbiih^ for a pae- 

timitf puipt^e made no change in fhe rdbitions wmdb 

subsist betw^ the Imperial Government and its own 

exemtive omcers. That Government must hold in its 

hmds the ultimate power of requiring the Governor- 

General to introduce a measure, and of requiting also tU 

the members of his Government to vote for it, 

"I need hardly say that I am speakii^ on a question of 

abstract right, not on a question of ordhiary procedure. 

But it is the question of abstract right which 1 understand 

to be raised in your reply to my Despatch of x8th Match, 

1869. As regards ordinary procedure, it is only needful to 

bear in mind where the scat of ultimate authority is placed 
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is codec to Mciue on both tida thee foidbeueooe aad 
ittcriemriofi wtdboiit vhidi no politicel oonstitutioii oin be 
'wocked with smoothness end roocest.** 

Again, on tbe 51st Majr* 1876, the Maiqiiest of Saliibiuy, 
on a similar occasion, wrote to the Gomnor^kiienl at 
fallows : — 

“ It is not open to question that Her Majett)r*a Govesn* 
ment are as mudi responsible to Parhanient tor the Gofeia> 
matt of India as thef ate for any erf* die Crown Golooies of 
,die Empiie. It may even be said that the reiqpcmsibl^ is 
naoee de&ite, in that the powers conferred are, in the CMe 
c^Xadia, amied with a more emphatic sanction. 

“ It acoesntrily follows that die control exercised by Her 
hfejesty*s Government over financial poUqr nmst be 
efiwtive also. They cannot, of course, odeM in d vHt t 
meanues whkh they do not approve; nor can diey 
disavow dl concern in them, and throw the retpondldUty 
df llMnnimon the distal Government of Indk. 

"Pa& Mfd powers havmg been entrusted to Her 
ltii|esty's Govesninent, Fadkment would eiqpea that care 
she^ be talcen that no policy should be pursued wfaidi 
Her Ma|e8ty*s Government were unatde to defi^. !£ die 
control thev possess were to be in any respect less 
oompletei the power FarUament over Immw quesdoos 
womd be necessarily annulled* If the Govnninenc wcie 
at Ifeerty to assume the atdtude of bystanders, and to refer 
Hboie of C om mons for e:iylanat>ons to the Governor^ 
in Council upon any policy that wu assaUed, these 
•WChibt jpmetkally be no one whom the House could call to 
acimt, mr duough whom effect could be given to its 
decisiotts. In scrudnising the control exercised over the 
Govemmwt of India by Her Majesty’s Government, and 
ae founds for maintaining that control, it mutt be tome 
i mind that the supetintendiim authori^ of Parliament is 
iic reason and the mmsure 01 the authority exercised by 
M responsible Ministers of the Ctovm j and that, if the one 
owia IS limited, the other must be limited at the tame 
ime.” 

These were the views entertained from twenty to twenty- 
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Bm yents ugo, I sun ziot ftvwte that aajtising has asaee 
occux^ to tnody^ thmu But I 'wish it to be imdemood 
tlmt the obseryattom which I aow make tefet to memhexs 
of the EsecutiTe Ckraodi escdusivefy. 

Your ExoBlfcoty is aware that in couattT each 

tM sha^ t collective respotusibility with all other loeiabets 
of the Govenanam for anythkg of in^rt^^ 
m aj^ hrao*^ of the pubhc business. The Govtmam^ is 
a umt. Its Views arc laid befoirc the Sovereign and 
Parliament as the views of one man, and its principal 
characteristic is united and indivisible responsibilitv; if a 
cMerence of opinion should arise, the Minister or Ministers 
whose sentiments do not prevail must either accept the 
tc^^bilitj of supporting and promoting measures which 
indrvidualiy they <m not approve, or t en d*t their 
dons, TOs pridple, though not establhhed unta 
parativelj recent times, is now universally recognised as 
only basis on which the government of the country can be 
carried on. 


Her Majesty's Government fuUy recognise the important 
differences which exist between the position of Ac Home 
(^vernment and that of the Government of India. Bm; 

uese difSecetK^ a]% ix>t» in thd« opinion* tikc^ M to 
An nciifiti' 

It Anuld be nodniwusod thM wtiidh gbiiit 

dm Bapei^ Oiibintt, applies equaify to administrative and 
to lodlabtive action ; if in either case a difference has arisen, 
mcnibw of the Government of India are bound, after 
recording their opinions, if they think fit to do so, for the 
information of the ^retaty of State in Ac manner pre- 
scribed by the Act, ciAcr to act with the Government or to 
place their msignations m Ac hanA of the Viceroy, It is, 
moreover, immaterial for the present purpose what may 
be the nature of the considerations whiA mve deteiminea 
the Government of India to introduce a particular measure. 
In any case, the policy adopted is the policy of the Govern- 
ment as a whole, and, as suA, must oe accepted and pro- 
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noted bf lU who decide to famia membcn of dm 

IjAiyi ftf tt 

I will oolf edd, that It mnst heocefocwud be asiniiied 
dm this necessiM for united action cm the put of the 
Gcmrnment of India is lecognised bjr all who acom oc 
retain office as members of die Executive Council. Them 
caa» therefore, be no necessity for special instruedoAS 
relating to any particulu measure, since die ptmciple to 
which I have referred appUes equally to an 
introduced by the Governor-General in Council. 

I have die honour to be, 

My Lord, 

Your Lordship's most ob^ient humble Servant, 
iSiffinf) Hjbnrit H. Fbwuau 


Despatch prom the Secrrtart op State por Insna 
TO THE Governor-General in Council, No, lot 

" (ftiBUC), DATED THE XJTH NOVEMRER, 190!. 


^ ^knowledge the important Despatdi of the 

io wmch 1 finu submitted for apptxivai 
decision a gmim of constitutional reforms, framed by 
xcHir Excellency in Council in pursuance of a policy iwidfwd 
roMe than tira years ago. Your proposals, in their piesem 
^pe, are the outcome of a tentative project placed in 
Aw^ mt year in the hands of Local Govermnents in 
instrucdoM to consult important bodies and 
maivi duiu ^representative of vuious classes of the com- 

pwo conclusions before the 
of Int^. Hiose instruaions, as you arc very 
evioently justinra in assuring roc, were carried out witn 
g^t cate and thoroug^ess. After examining, moreover, 
K material gathered together in a 
operation, I gladly recognise the admirable 
eanebur with which that 
y?!*' Government. <m<l tvorked 

“"“■a™ by then uspoitaiKc to sccuic i{icci.l cuiuidcn- 
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tioa of than ia Council. It is & sincere satisfaction to me 
to find mfself able to accept the substantial part of Yout 
Eaccellenc^s scheme, with such modifications as would 
naturally occur to different minds, in handling problems 
of remarkable difficulty in themselves, and reasonably open 
to wide vtaim of solution. 

oiiginu proposal of an Imperial Advisory Council 
vm based on the interesti^ and attractive idea of associ- 
ating Ruling Chiefe and Territorial Magnatm of British 
India, in guardianship of common and Imperial interests, 
and as a means of promoting more intimate relations among 
component parts of the Indian Empire. The genei^ 
opinion of those whose assent and co-operation would be 
indispensable has proved adverse, and Your Eaoellency in 
Council now considers that the project should fior dbe 
present not be proceeded with. 

You still favour an Imperial Council composed only of 
Ruling Chiefs.^ Lord Lytton made an experiment in this 
direction, but it remained without successiul result. Lord 
Cunon afterwards proposed to create a ^uncil composed 
exclusively of Princes contributing Imperial Service troops, 
and delibmting on that subject exclusively. Opinion pro- 
nounced this uso lilmly to be unfruitful and tnefiecimd 
m practice. Your Eaoaleacy*s project it riarao w e ac 
the first of these two a^^thtti ffiotwpmi 

I TOiuess that, while entirely a^tecittltm and tytt|tHdbillG|g' 
with your object, I judge the practical difficaltiet in the way 
of such a Council assembling under satisfactory conditions 
to be considerable — expense, precedence, housing, for 
instance, even if there were no others. Yet if not denmtdly 
constituted with a view to assembly, it could possess little 
or no realitv. It would obviously be a mistake to push die 
project, unless it commands the clear assent ami approval; 
of those whose presence in the Council would be aaMadd 
to its success, and tlie opinions esproned in dii with 
which you have furnished me 1^ me to douhc whetha* 
that condition can be secured. But in case Your Eacoelleocy : 
still favours this proposal, which is in itself attractive, I do 
not wish to express dissent at this stage, and if after eptti 
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mkiAioa iiidi dw CUdb yoo Afie *bte to devjM 
t dw P B that it tt oooe aoomitbfe to thftm tad wo^ablt 
la pcacdoe. I Ma aot iacUaed to place aay obMKle ia ti» 
way of a foil tod fiur tttal. Aad ia aay event the doubt I 
have atptmed must not be tmfcen at diacotifaging 
don with individual Chieit, acoofding to paKdoe* 

for nob^y with MV M to play in Indian goveinineoi « 
doubt the manifold advanta^ of tdU foidier developiaff 
not only amicable, but oon&iendal feladont of tbit 
^ loyri iMlcM in Indiaa Statet, pottetted as thw^ 
of jRicfa peculkt authonty and expedenoe. 

N 4 BBt,I agfee with Yout FjcodJency in the judgnoeat 
m onetdon of a Council of Notablet for Britithfodia oalv 
tboutd not be entertained. I am inclined, forthemioieb loc 

S - own part, to doubt whether the creation of Provincial 
:n80ty CouncUt is likely to prove an e»periinent of any 
SMoad Mtual value. The origm of the demand for bodies 
df.foM cba ta cte r, whatever the strength of such a 
fjtolf ^ it undoubtedly the desire for greater focilidet 
ip.dmaftoa of public measures. Your Excellency iadi- 

what strtto me at pointing in a more hopefol direction. 

fo die pfop^tipn that this cliSm for increasS fodUdn^ 
Qwcufsioo should be met ** rather by exteodirut the pow er s 
of the CKttdng I^isladve Couat^ than by MtAy S 

which must to some extMtooafliS 
wan them. ^ Large or small, suc^ rivdlry would be almoet 
, JWjloto and, kom the first, foe new spedea of 

A »»P««ed aa designed to beVcheck 

^ too informal consultadoa 
J|fodie^^^ men of a lo^ty would have most, or all, 
*dvMtages of an Advisory Council, without the 
ra^^yiou. diwdvuitage. o/ duplicating politkal 

d«S^t.?S*fE”Ku‘*‘ J “• **“* yo" 


you say, 
cussion 


« »ri.l r iiic ucBpfircn unoer 

r * 7 ^ ^arg^nt of the Legislative Councils,** 
^^4 • • **^®08ion of their iunctions to the dis- 
ot admmistmtive questions, are the widest, most 
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jjyywauag, and inoN wAiis^ 

/Milch we aow put fofwwA** Thib pttkcdr 

e«to .ndiuitto the dti» 

fcfttuiw hftTc ^ «ah|ected in tty GcnEmciL tad I 
am gl^ to believe diet die teenlt nvetb (gw of 

fflatetiel dtSotmcg, w 

Yottt Govmu^ bintt mam Mi SmM'-to dnt itii 
widi In^e^ legbkdve Cooncil, mi- fem 
TOk dovtoweiris tolfcCwmca^ i Sik 

hcwever, ftom yottt de^tch of the aitt Meich, laS^S 

hjlAjae in itoi, to uo the highet &btic on the 

fcmd^of & pmhM fcouocib.* to ctaotat 

^SS ^ ■*"*“*? ’>“7. WO «h»«»«d • "■ 

moet’ Jogicu cad eonTHiMtt mm gi'iwiim 

<piccdoa wDtild heve.beeii dfit to ikdSS^'tStwmmmF 
OM^ddo^ the end the powen of the f» 

lA^detive Cordis, end then to build up, on die 
bei^pf siatei^, a tevised constitotioa fot the 

^ pwpoetli (mm 

i|0^<^vei»tteatt cod Adoaiticttttiofic, jpou 

- 



But w^ Sie Ml ttMei^ h^^wTsaSr^reTiSr 

«9>e«8 to be both Sm 
toavemmt^ as you aaH taote logical, to begiii with die 
Ptovmcial Omciis, wd aftetwatds to cooshfe the ceSh, 
Mitution of the legislative Council of the Goftaaoe* 

CjrCnctiSLl. 

the first question that arises touches the pdedieie'^ 
iwrcscntation. • • . Qting previous dbcoswHOs of the 
subject, and tcfetting to the precedent of the measures 
taken to give effect to the Statute of xSoa, you adhere to 
the opinion that in the circumstances of India " representa- 
tion by classes and interests is the only practicable method 
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of eaSodyiag dx elective pnncmie in the constkation of 
the Man L^islative Councils.*'^ , . . You justlv obtnve 
that ^ the principle to be home in mind is that election fy 
the wishes of the people is the ultiinate object to be seouM, 
whatever mar be the actual machinery adopted for ffiviqg 
effect to itr . . .You consider that for oertab ImuM 
interests (the Corwrations of President towns, Univet^ 
sides, Qiambers of Commerce, Planting immunities, and 
the like) limited eleoorates most exist as at pn^t; aod 
you foresee no serious obstacle in currying out uttag^ 
ments for that purpose. Difficulties come into view, whoi 
ym go beyond these limited electorates, and have to deal 
with large and widespread interests or communities, sudi 
as the iand-holding and professional classes; or with 
important minodtics, such as Muhamnudans in mm t 
provinces in India, and Sikhs in the Punjab. You dwdl 
upon the great variety of conditions in the various provinces 


oi me inoian jsmptre, ana tne impossiotiity ot applying any 
Ofrifofiw iystemtntoughout; andf your conclusion genetalty 
itt^pMTS to be that class electorates should be framed where 
tntt Is practicable and likely to lead to good results, sod in 
their fulure or defect it will be necessary to have lecoune 
to nomination. 

Wth the general principles advanced by Your ExceUeacy 

m this chapter of our discussion, I am in entire accord I 
agree ^t, to some extent, class representation most be 
m ai nt ain e d in the limited electorates to which you r e fer ; 
and here, as you point out, no serious obstacle is to be and* 
tbated. I agree, also, that the Legislative Osuncils should 
^ect the leading elements of the populatitm at large, and 


lITiTiKTyiTnn I 




did not provide for tlic presence in the (limneils of sufficient 
rmresentatives of communities s«j inijviriant as arc the 
Muhammadans and the landed classes, liui in examining 
‘*^****'*i^R their rcprcscinatiun, I am strucx 
with the difficulty of securing saiislattory electoral bodies 
under th^, and with the extent to which, as you expect, 
nommatioi^ill be dcimmici! to supply tl.c ilciWicncics of 
election. The same awkwardness and perplexity appear 
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in obtaining sadsfiwtoiy rq a toen t at ioo of the com- 

m^ial dasses, whei»» aa ia found genenlfy thtonghoot 
yn^ very few- croqpdona, they have not eatabSabed 
A88ociati<»Ba ot Chanabeca to t e pj ea cn t *-bdf 
The caae of landholdeta ia discnsaed in yoat l yttwy with 
imm ed ia te tefexence to the 
ami the aitnatfam ia imt the 



ia to be aecated-Htor local CouncUa. Yon •* a5 it 

aible to make any definite proposal which would ^ 
general applicatton " . . . ; you see difficdtiea in devising 
a constituency foat ahouid consist only of landholdeta 
deriving a certain income from land, ... and you point 
out vdtn mudi foeoe the oUecdcma to dtooiooi by vohintaty 
aaaocia tio na. In these ohaervariom 1 pg fiM^ 
in your remark that the reoognitioo ofiaasoc^MHS 
electoral agencies shoold be rcgatM as si 
amngement, to be maintained only until acmie reimbt 
electerate can be fomed. 

The same dMiculties, as you observe . . . encounter the 
moposal to have a sp^al etectoxate for Huhammadaruu 
In some provhicesi *» in Bombay, the Hnhamtnadaaa tag; 
80 scattM^ ^ ^g s %n i Q in ^ 

poaea la^ ntonmit i • — 



* * f 5 




madans ia not m en t i o ned in your le tte r ; 'for the ptcH^S^. 
in any pmvince a special electcmue giving % defirikiii 
proportion of the seats on the Councils might involve the 
refusal to them in that province of a right to vote in the 
territorial electorates of which rural and mufllg ipall Boards 
will afford the basis. If that were not done, mrw woolii 
evidently have a double vote, and this would ptdwdsi^be 
resented by other classes of the population. 

Without rqecting the various cxpediente suggested by 
Your Excellency for adwtion, in order to secure the 
adequate representation of these important classes on the 
Councils, X suggest for your consideration that the object 


- ^ 

^ ' 
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in view SQ^ht be better secured, at any rate in the more 
advanced provinces in India, by a tnodificatloa of the 
system of a popular electorate, founded upon the principle 
of electoral colleges. The use of this method u not in 
itself novel; it already edlsts in the groups of District Boards 
and of municipalities which, in seven^Mprovinces, return 
members to the Provincial Councils. The election is not 
committed to the Boards or Municipalities direcdy; t hew 
bodies choose electors, who then proceed to elect the 
r^nesentative of the group. 1 wUi briefly describe the 
sdbeme that at present commends itself to me, and in order 
to malDe the method of working clear, I will assume hypo- 
thetical figures for a given province. Let it be supposed 
that the totri population of the Province is ao of 

whom X5 millions are Hindus and 5 millions M uhamma<^anf ^ 
and the number of members to m elected twelve. Then, 
since the Hindiu are to Muhamnuduis as three to one, 
Hkdus tdiould be elected to three Muhanumdans. In 
order to obtain these members, divide the Province into 
three electors! areas, in each of which three Hindus and 
one Mu hamm ada n ate to be returned. Then, in eadh of 
these areas, constitute an electoral college, consisting let 
us say, a hundred members. In otttet to preserve the 
proportion between the two religions, sevency*£ve of these 
should be Hindus and twenty^five Muhammadans. Thh 
electoral college should be ootained by upon 

vatiovis electorates, which might be (a) substanttel hmd- 
owners paynw not less than a fixed amount of land revenue; 

the members of rural or sub-divisional Boards ; (r) th e 
mcato of District Boards; and (J) the members of 
munic^ corporations, to return to it such candidates as 
they desired, a definite number being allotted to each 
electorate. Out of those oflering themselves and obtaining 
votes, the seventy-five Hindus who obtained the majority 
of votes should be declated members of the College, and 
f Musalmans who obtained the majority 

should similarly be declared elected. If the Musalmans 
i M*'®* provide twenty-five members for the 
ruectoxal College, the deficiency would be made good by 
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nomiflatkui. Having tiiut obtained an Electond Colkge 
ooQtainug seveoty-m Hiiidat and recD^>five Mmaifaun, 
that bodf would be caltod upon to dect dune f^Hsaenta- 
tiveafortheHindof aodonefturdieMtiluuiiinadana; each 
member c£ the CoUi^ would have ooljr one voie^ and 
0^ vote for ot^mcandidank lathiiwinrkliaaddeot 
t^ It would be in the power o£ each taetiott of die nmnifr* 
tkm to return a member in the pn y ott h m 
to its own proportion to the total pcmulatioo. 

In the same way the desired proportim could be obtained 
<rf ^resentatives any particular interest, as, for imtance, 
of lamfowners. All tlM is necessary would be to oon> 
stitute the electoral collie in sudh a wiw tha t the ww****^ 
of electors rmresentiiiff the land-owahur interest «***"»m 
bear to the total number the — pcopottion ee the 
numbers of Gounca represent that hitetesc to be elaetad 

bear to the total number to be dected. 


In thit m a nn er minorities would be protected against 
erchiskm by majorities, and all large and important sections 



possil^ m, dMt, mmfyt of mnliur elwdeii. 



l^lMK d■llid^^ e i h rt ■ u ^ diiil^ ^ 

adoptkw whither locally or uahnmJfy, but I it 

to^^^tion. Itappearstoiferanejqscdicntby 
winch ^ object^s against a system of nomination may 
be avoided, and it would work through a choice firff ty 


primary voter by 

the ultimate choice ; and it doea not profoaa 
I can only say that it is quite as sin^ as m 
representation of minorities can ever hn ^ 


a single vote, which is an essential partodh^ 
satisfactorily in pkces where h is afamulr Imw 
it is easy of apprehension dm eleetOfUf' 
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sevezal gieat advantages. It wonld Ittifig the desses 
sipecialiy concexned vrnnin the popular electotete, and so 
meet the oridcisms of the Hindus . . , ; second, it establishes 
a principle that would be an answer to further daims for 
n^resentadon by special dasses or assodations ; third, it 
would ensure the persons chosen being actually dmwo from 
the locality that the dectoral college n^resents; fourth, it 
would provide a healthy stimulus to interest in local sdf- 
government by linking up local bodies (Rural and Municipal 
Board^more dosdy with the Provindal L^isktive Coun- 
cils. To this end it might be provided that the 
for election to the Provincial Council must himself have 
taken part in local administration. 

The due representadon of the Indian mercantile com- 
munity . . . might be induded in the scheme, if the oom- 
merdd dasses fail to organise theoosd'i^ as you suggest 
that th^ may arrange to do, in associations to the 

European Cnamber of Comn»rce. 

To meet possible objectioiu founded on the cUfficulty of 
bringing togeth^ electoral colleges to vote in one place, I 
may add that this is not conteznpTated in the scheme. You 
^er ... to the success of the Odcutu University in organ- 
ising the election of Fellows by a large number of graduates 
scattered all over India. The votes of the electors in each 
college could, I imagine, be collected in the same mannmr 
without requiting them to assemble at a common e entfff r 
From the electoral structure, 1 now turn to the 
element In the consdtution of Provinciii L^isU^ve 
^UQCils. ... I Gat observe that in all of them you pcovi^ 
for a bare official majority, but you contemplate that in 
ordinary circumstances only the number of official members 
necessary for the transaction of business shall be summoned 
to attend. The first question, therefore, is the necessity of 
maintaining in these Councils the majority of officials. 

^ We have before us, to begin with, the leading fact that 
m the important Province of Bombay there is in the Council, 
as at pte^nt composed, no official majority, and that the 
Bombay Government, even in the smaller of its alternative 
sdiemes presented to Your Eitcellcncy in Council, is willing 
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todi8{>ensevithsuch&tm|otit]r. «-h>. 

of the le^^isktton otdiinxily oocoii:^ befote a Ptoviiiclal 

Council, IS it not possible, widi doe mnssentation nven 

to the imdottS classes and intexests in the oooiaiiinitr, to do 

without a maforitf of officials? A£tiu cateM a»iideta> 
I have come to the 

Councils 8UchaiMk>t% mev be -dkaiMatt^ Jji rftfc ,; -Mwyidiii 
that a subsiantidl oSSa nStv & 


in the Impedal Legislative Council. 

I do not CQDoeid ccom myself the xisks in such an tuctanne* 
naent. The non-official majotity n»y pnsss legislation of 
a diamcttt disapproved by the executive Government. 
Inis should be met by the exercise of the powet to wi^- 
^d as^t, poMea^ br the head the Govecnmeat: 




rranniTT/: 


to make laws foe the peace and good 

toctitocles constituting the pzovmce, sdff the tange of sis' 
jeets is oonsidexably naxxowed by the statutoxy 
now in fox^ Thus, for example, the Local T-^gish t urc 
may not^ without the previous sanction of the Govexnon* 
Gcoexal, m a ke or take into considexatioa any law*— 

•ffisctieg the pidb&^ -'debt.- cidf .£Dd|itl:''or die. ciwtdhii^ 



- vr- ' 




1 dl.*^ ^ I* « * * 1 4 M • y Jt *.: f * 4 i w* .'-i 


altetmg in aiiy wfty or ™ ^ 

affecting religion or «l%iou8 rites or nssigtai o* “ 
affecting the disctplioe or maintenance of naval or 
military forces; or 

dealing with patents or copyright, or the rdstkms of 
the Government with foreign princes or &aiea,'" r:,^ 

It is difficult to see how any measure of sudh 
that delay might work serious mischief, can come bSbre a. 
Provincial CouncU; for mere opposition to a usefiil and 
beneficial project would not come witW this description. 
On the other hand, and perhaps more often, there may be 
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cp podrioo on tbejMit of ^ aoiHsflkkl mcmbm to 
^gwtrfoo tibat tiw CoveiniBeat desiics. With a Goniic^ 
howmt n^cesenting diveigeat iftteiesM, aiid ntlUi^ 
together vith its incia^ potsMt, its geeeeef wp rMMihfllfy ^ 
a oombinadbn of all the ncmofficial m em be rs to loriit a 
measure proposed hy the Govemmeiit would be udUdk 
and some non>officials at least would pfobaUv caw th% 
votes on the side of the Government. h owev er , a 1 
combination of all the ncaaKifficial members againat the t 
Government were to oocor, that might be a very g^teaaoa 

fyt thtohing that the ptqKMed measure eras teaUy open to ' 
obte c tkm , and should not be proceeded with. 

Your Eaccellencjr will tecaO, since vou came into the 
authori^ of Govemor-Geneta], an Act prqsoaed by a * 
Local Government whidi a tq)tesentttive L^ihlttbe 
Ccmncil would almost certainly have rejected. Yov • 
E s celtancy *s action in withholding assent fn»n the Act 
■lowi that, in your iudgnumt, it would have been an 
odvtwiBgaiftfae Local Government had been induced by a 
h o i t ae vote to reconsider their Bill. If, in nite of wudk 
hostile vote die compaiadvdy rase case should arise where 
immediam kgtsktton were stiU thought absolutely neces- 
sary, then the Ginstitution as it at present stands provides 
an adequate remedy. The GovemorGenetal in Council 
to-day possesses a concurrent power to Initiate for my 



0^ asq^drements, stiu I recognise in this power an 
mn^gha^ dbould under exorotional circumstances a real 
d em m S it for its exercise arise. 

This decision will make it necessary to modify to some 
extent t^ constitution of the several Provincial Councils 
proposed by you, and will enable you to secure a wider 
r^resmtation. Subject to consideration of these details 
(winch will not involve the postponement of the proposed 
parhamenttry legislation for the amendment of the Indian 
Councils Act, 189a, and for crther purposes), 1 am ready to 
accept gener^y the proposals for numbers and the 
constitution of the Councils set forth in your letter. 
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Yottf piopcMalt to ihb Inmexlia LettUttive 

AM ^ T_« . ^ 


auaxcaamv. While Idesiie to lihi^kgMfe.M *w^kU 
the PioTuiciiiLi Gnincib, I xecxiigiiiie it is aa 

bein fio* d? ^ 9ot^t^M^lmSt^bSSS»'^ 

M M Its ezecutilve» chatactet should crwifftifm i to W 10 
ooottitQied* at to entuie its coosta&t and unintectiuitod 
power to fialfil the constitutional obligations that it owes, 
lutd nan^ ahnp owe, to I£t Maje8ty*8 GoTetmnent and 
to the lflq)eml PatUanaeat. I see formhlable dtawbai^ 
that uve oenainfy not e s c aq ^ Your HawsHaiqr. ro. the 
aqpedieat |Ott {wofiof^ and 1 mnnnt 
hiwour the power of ^ioro ptffir 'idi 
while seMniog to dispense with It. lamunaide to paSE 
tngnelf ^t to in^tt a number of gentlemen, to vote down 
spmeuung i^on which they may or may not have heard 
Hie aiyu m e ntt, will ptove satisfitctosy. To secure the 
retnuted r el ati o ns 1 am convinced a netroanest 

i»<oiit3tia the CbiS^^aolBidhL 



majot^, „ 

must be snlsHisiitlal, ;if- 11 _ 

^vemor<3eoetal shouM be 

the division list, and that the late of any measuxe or tesohi^' 
tion should not test on his vote alone. 

1 have alxeady dealt in the eadier patagtwhs of dih 


can be utilised Ibr the return to your X«gnlative Couiid9t^ : 
landholders and Muhammadans. Some notodifieatfetil^^ 
the scheme suggested for the Provinces will, no doubt, be 
necessary, and the electoral colleges would probably have 
to be on the basis of Province and not of Division, and the 
case of the Central Provinces would probably (in view of 
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jdbe di0ttfe»MK3e of Adydborjr Couxkcilt) have to be met 
by oomimtioii until a Local Legialatoie is pxovided. 

I accept yout pjrt^sals foir secutii^ the t^ieseotatioii 
of Cotometce bom Euutopean and Indian. I aiao agfee t» 
your proposals as to noixunation, but it will be a matter Ibr 
your consideration whether* to meet the tequirement of a 
substantial official majority* the number of nominated 
officials should not be raisal. Your plan for sectuiqg 
occasional n^reseatation for the intemst of minortdea tun 
as the Sikhs* the Parsis* the Indian Christians* the Buddhists* 
and the domiciled community* meets with my entire 
iq>|ux>vaji* and I am in comjplete sympathy with your 
intention sometimes to appomt one or two eamerta in 
connection with legislation pending before Coun^ 

I turn to the proposals . . . affording further fiiciltties fctf 
dsbate. This subject, as Your Excalency remarka, WM 
aot dealt with in the earlier correspondence out of widdi 
f<3m ttfesent ptopotals arise; but 1 am entirely in aoooid 
wim Your E:acelusncy*s Government in regarding it at of 
cardinal im{wrtanoe. 

The c ati st i ng law* which confines discussion* except on 
the occasicm dc the annual financial statement* to legluttive 
prc^sals actually before the Council* imposes a restrictkMi 
that I am convinced is no longer either «& ti table or necea> 
sary. Hie plan of Your £xcel]eo< 7 *s Govemment con* 
template a wide relaxation of thu restrictioii* and* In 
^cdoning it getwrally, I am confident dhst these increased 
fiwdmee {udKSously used will be pronounced of the greatest 
advantage* not only by Councils and those whom daey 
x^£csc£it» but ^80 by Govctniucnti who will 

both of becoming acquainted with the drift 
I . op^don* and of explaining their own actions. 

Taking the proposals in detail, I agree that tesolutioni to 
M moved should take the form of recommendations to 
Government, having only such force and effect as Govern- 
ment after consideration shall deem due to them. The 
introduction and discussion of resolutions should not 
mend to subjects removed from the cognisance of the 
Legislative Councils by Statute, and must obviously be 
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to tuk* and xettiictioais. time, m Your Bau4 


escpeneuce ma.y s 


&8t of ^ suggested couditiojas, that l»cted 
ftdixunistfiition» or |>ei:8Qnal questk^is, tmj ht, tutd 
arc, at the same ticoe matters of public and general import" 
ance. It would in my opinion be sufficient to lay down that 
solutions must relate to matters of public and general 
in^rtance, inasmuch as the President of the Gjuncil will 
have the power of deciding finally whether any proposed 
resolutbn does or does not satisw this condition. 

In req:^ of on the asking of queatioiia, I- Jmito 
CQ ixie to the coiiclusioxai that, subject to such festtiedbM as 
may be found requisite in practice, and to the 
general powers of the President, the asking of supplemen- 
tary questions should be allowed. Without these, a system 
of formal questions met by formal replies must inevitably 
tend to become unreal and ineffective, and, in an assemHy 
in which, under proper safeguards, free disoissiott and 
debam is pexmhted and eaooBiswedL tbooe CMa be tio 

Snedai ^^oSu^^Sches to rules as to discudkid 
o£ the top ctfia l Budget, and I recognise with much satis- 
fiKtion the liberality of tl» proposals d^t you have plai^ 
before me. The changes under this head constitute a 
nomble step, in the direction of giving to the representatives 
of Indian opinion a part in the most important adminis- 
trative opemtion of the politiod year. I approve the d ate # 
suggested for the prommgadon of the fioanfltftj statement, 
and for the begi^g fod ending of its disc^^fo 
Gimmittee; and I anticipate valuable results from the 
knowledge which your Government will acquire, in these 
debates, of the views of those whom the proposed measures 
win chiefly and directly affect j and whicn it will be able to 
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utilise in shaping its jSnal fimncial pioposals for the veer. 
Generally, also, lapprove the rules ... tor the regulati<M of 
discussions in Committee, and of the moving of tesoludcms • 
and I concur in your opinion that the form of procedure 
should be such as to show clearly tiut the TOwer of 
executive action resides exclusively in ^vemmmt, who 
while inviting the free expression of opinion in the form of 
resolutions, do not d^by forego any part of the power 
and respormbih^ which has bc^ and mutt contimie to 
be, in their hands. 

Your proposals for the discussion ot the Provincial 
Budgets seem entirely sound. As in the case of the 
Bu^, so with respect to the Provincial finances, I oIm^ 
with satisfection that provision is made for full and free 
discussion, ^d for the consideration by Government of 
the results of such discussion before the final proposals for 
the year ^ framed; and I believe that, under the svstem 
suggested by you, the Local Governments wiU retain that 
iimmate ooutrol over the financial nolicv 


^i^ut whi^ nert oniy the authotity of the Govemtnetit of 

“t®* Secretary of State in Council 

and of lE^liament, would inevitably disappear. 

■■ r" «*««« . whole, 

y effectively associate the tw yi. of 

Inda m the work, not only of occasional legislation, but 
of a«i^ e^day administration,” The c&n is iSjun- 
dandy justified; yet the scheme is not, and hardly pretends 
to be, a c^lctc lepresentadon of the entire Qiv of 
changes and improvements in the existing system, that are 
evide^y present to the minds of somc^of th^ whom 
m consulted, and that, to the best of 

demnded by the situation described 
m the opening words of the Despatch. It is evidendv 

^omned to present our 

constitutional system as a whole. From this 

poim of view, it seems necessary to attempt without delav 
Sf direction of local sclf-govcmmcn? 
iSuSf- L Juspire and regulate measures 

this aim, can hardly be laiddown in sounder or clearer 
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^XQ8 than ia tlb* Eesoktioa iml^Ushed 1:^ the Govemracat 
of JnfA ofl the i8th May. 1 88a. I do not know whetc to 
look for ft better eemression erf the views that should govern 
oxir policy uodet thus important head, and I will ventuie to 
quote some passages in this memoxable deliverance. Ex- 
plaining ii» ptoposal for local self-goveininent of that date, 
the Go ve iiiment of India place themselves on gtouiid which 
may well be our ground also. ** It is not prmiatily,*^ 
say, "with a viewto improvement in administration that thtt 
measure is put forward ^d supported. It is chiefly desirable 
as an instrument of political and popular education.'* And 
again, “ there appears to be great force in the argument 
that, so long as the chief exe<Sative oflScers ar^ as a matter 
of course^ Chairmen of the Municipal and Distdet Com^ 
mittees, there is little chance of these committees ^rding 
any eflfective training to their members in the tnanagemeirt 
of local afiFairs, or of the non-official members taking any 
real interest in local business. The non-official members 
must be led to feci that teal power is placed in their hands, 
and that they have real responsibilities to discharge.** This 
anticipation has been to some extent warranted by 
experirace. Funds have not existed for an efficient 
executive staff. The official demantt within tibe local- 
bodies been in matqr pjbceapiedM^^ 
m e m be r s have not .been mdaoBa... 
belied, to take-red Inineeai 

powers and their responsibtfities were net real. Jnoad 
eelf^^ovemmciit has^ so far been no marked success as a 
training ground, it is mainly for the reason that the con- 
stitution of the local bodies departed from what was affitwfd 
in the Resolution to be " the true principle,*’ that " the 
control should be exercised from without rather than from 
within, the ^vemment should revise and ^eck the acts 
of local bodies, but not di^te them.” I make no doubt 
that the Gk>vemment of India to-day will affinn, actively 

shape their policy upon, the principle authoritatively set 
forth by their predecessors in x88a ; — 

" It would be hopeless to expect any real develop- 
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tBcat of self-TOvemment if the local bodies wete subject 
to check anointejfereace in matters detail ; and the 
respective powers of Govenunent and of the various 
loc^ bodies should be clearly and distinctly 
by statute, so that there may be as little risk of frktioa 
and misunderstanding as possible. Within the limits 
to be laid down in each case, however, the Governor- 
General in Council is anxious that the fullest possible 
liberty of action should be given to local bows.** 


Your Ex c e llency will recall that the Resolution from 
which I have quoted, treats the Sub-division, Tahaqa, or 
the Tahsil, as the smallest administrative unit. It is a 
question whether it would not be wise policy to go further. 
Ine village in India (generally) has been the fundamratal 
and indestructible unit of the social system, survivinir the 
downfall of dynasty after dynasty. I desire Your 
Jency in Council to consider the best way of carrying out 
* would make the villa^ a starting pwt of 

'Il«s encouragement of local self-government being an 
objca of this high importance in the better organisatimi of 
our Indian system, it remains to be conside^ how far in 
would be desirable to create a department 
for dealmg delusively with these local bodies, gui^m and 
instmcting them, and correcting abuses, in a form analogous 
to the operations of the Local Government Board in this 
pantry. That, however, is a detail, though a weighty one. 
in a questim on whidh, m a whole, I confidenuy expect 
that Your Excdlpcy wiU find much light in the forA- 

Royal ConQinission on Decentn^sations 
In the dosmg page of your letter, Your Excellency raises 
a question of a high order of importance. You recognise, 
as you inform me, that ** the effect of our proposals will be 
to throw a grpter burden on the heads of local govern- 

reason of the actual increase of work 
mused by the long sitpngs of the Legislative Councils, but 
dso because tliere will be considerable rcsixinsibility in 
dealing wiA the recommendations of those Councils." 
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Yott tibes die poetilsriUbcy^ dlMt ex|iedeaoe mser Bh&w 

It to be oesumnie to sttengthea the lumds ci the Lteutesent* 
GerTeav>ta ia the faitgc pieovinces hr die cteatioa o£ 
£»ecattve Couodls. tSA & mtiog the Go^esiio» S 
Mtdm exid hjr esalatgiog the BauKodtre Comicijb 

that oaw edat hi tibese Ftesidbieies, 

I brae to ohudm^ whh t e a pec t to Botolia^ aad ^ 
that the otigu^ scheme uodes dhie Act c£ iSm tMO'vhSed ibe 
the ft|>poiQttnent of thtee nijcu^ibcts to cstch ot the Bxecutii?^ 
Councils in thoM Ptesidencies. It seems confbmiable to 
the policy of this Despatch to take po'vex to taise to four 
the number of members of each of these Eacecutive Councils, 
of whom one at least should be an Indian, I would not, 
however, propose to imtke this a provision of a statute, 
but would leave it to practice and usage gtovsig Into 
confirmed role. 


As to the creation of Executive Councils in the larger 
__ ovinces, I am much impressed by both of the consid(^« 
dons that weigh with Your Excellency in throwing out 
^ sug^tion, and more especially by the second of them. 
All wm depend, for the wise and efficie nt despatdat of 


Ckiiascicilr 



and retponsible share in hit ddibetathms. Your ExoslU 
lency ^tkipates longer sittings of the L^^dve Council, 
with increased activity of discussion, and the efferfe ia i 


Your Excelienc/s despatch. The aim of that policy is 
two-fold; at once to enable Government the better to 
realise the wants, interests, and sentiment ^ die ^verned, 
and, on the other Imd, to give the governed a better 
chance of understanding, as occasion arbss, the case for 
the Govemrnent, against the misrepresentations of ijenor- 
ance and malice. That double object, as Your ExceSency 
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a|){»tedate8, is the foundation of the whole system in 
India, and all ovet the world, of administration and 
ladon either through, or subject to the critiasm o(, 
deliberative bodies whether great or small. 

The suggestion for the establishment of Bacecutive 
Councils for Lieutenant-Governors, as Your Excellency is 
aware, is not new. A really new problem or new solution 
is, in truth, surprisingly uncommon in the history of 
British rule in India, and of the political or administrative 
controversies connected with it. Indeed, without for an 
imtant undervaluing the supreme necessity for caution and 
circunoBpection at every step and motion in In^an Govern- 
ment, it may be open to some question whether in tome of 
these controversies before now, even an erroneous con- 
clusion would not have been better than no conclusion at 
all. l%e issue we are now considering was much dis- 
aissed in obedience to the orders of the beotetary of State 
in 1868, by men of the highest authori^ on Indian ques- 
tibos, and i do not conceive that after all the consideration 
subject them and since, ftuther constUtations 
could be expected to bring any new arguments of weight 
and substance inm view. 

It hp sometimes b«n argued that the creation of 
Executit^ Coruicils in the major provinces would neces- 
sarily carry with it, as in Bombay and Madras, the appoint- 
in each case of a Governor from home. This would 
be a ** large departure from the presemt system of 
admimstration,” almost amounting to tne cor^sion and 
oyetthtow of thftt systenii tCTOsing as it docs upon the 
pmence at the head of the hipest administrative posts, of 
officers t^cd «md experienced in the complex require- 
ments and diversmed duties of Indian government. I take 
for granted, therefore, that the head c»f the Province will 
be, as now, a member of the Indian Civil Service appointed 
in such mode as the law prescribes, 

I pro^se, therefore, to ask for power to create Executive 
^u^ls frorn^ time to time as may be found expedient, 
in this connwtiqn we cannot ignore tne necessity of securing 
that a constitutional change, designed both to strengthen 
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ihe saatboaty and to lightsen the laboiiia o£ the head of the 
Province, siiw not the pxonqHC caceicise executive 
power. It wiU, thetttoxe, be neoesaary oonaider moat 
cazelullv what dcigree of authority over dw wetnbeta of hia 
Council in caae of diaaent, ahould be veated in the head of 
a Province in whkdi an Executive Council nay be called 
into being. It waa tecogniaed by Parliament more than a 
centum ago that the Governors of Madras and Boiid>ay 
should be vwted with a discretionary power of ovooraling 
these Councils ** in oises of high importance, and essentially 
affecting the public interest and welfare.” A power no 
less than this will obviously be required in the provinces in 
which a Council may come to be associated with the head 
of the executive, and 1 shall be glad if you will favour me 
with your views upon its definition. Your Exceileocy will 
readily understand that the use of such a power, while not 
to be evaded in the special cases for which it is designed, 
is not intended for part of the ordinary mechanism of 
Government. Rather, in the language of the historical 
despatch of 1854, it is my belief that, ** in a punctual, 
constant, and even fastidious adherence to your ordinary 
rules of practice, you will find the best security, not only 
for the efficiency, but also for the dispatw of your 
legislative proceedings.” 

I have the honour to be. 

My Lord, 

Your Lordship*8 most obedient, humble Servant, 
(.V/g»«/) MoaiJtr or BLACKsuaN. 

A SlDELICItT ON C:ONST!*IUTiaNAt Ri.tOHMS IN INDIA 

(*909) 

Rfperi oj a diakjm hetveen a District Officer and m Indian 
f^enttman resident in the District, 

** SA1.AAM, Raja Sahib. 1 am glad you have come to see 
me ttj-day, as I want to ask your opinion about this new 
scheme that the Government is proposing.” 

** What new scheme. Sahib ? Is a new law licing made 
for the Punjab ? I think we have enough laws.” 
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** Well^ fiot caoictly, bat I tiqipose 700 d€m*t tee tlw 

foxbid I) Sahib. Why shoukl I ? ** 

** Well, the matter is this. The Lord Sahib 
the people shoold be coasulted more before the laws ate 
made, sind he proposes to give them a chance of living 
their opinions, but before I ask you your opinioa on the 
scheme, I should like to knour whether you thinly «hn 
present sysmm seenos to want improvement.** 

** I doo*t quite understand, S^iib. The Sarkar is wdU- 
meaning.** 

**ye8, but I mew do you understand who makes foe 
lews by whifo you are governed now ? ** 

** The Sarkar makes foe laws.** 

** But what is the Sarksur? You have heard of foe 
Le^slativc Gsuncils at Simla and Lahore.** 

" Qh, of course.** 

**l 3 o you know who foe members of these eonnetif 
are?** 


^ ** Not cacaccly. There are some native members ufoo 
sit with the Sahibs and say * Aw,* * Aw * (* Yes, yet *).*» 

* Well, pefoaps I had better try to e:q»lain foe Viceroy’s 
scheme to you, and then we will discttss it. 

• **jl^^*y8**® of Government at present is this. There 
IS the l^peror in England, with two parties who are 
elected by the people. Sometimes one parQr is largely 
sod s o me t imes foe other. The larger party has a repre> 
s^jttnve who advises foe King, and he is called the Secretary 
of State for India.** ' 

J* Oh yes. Sahib. I have heard of him. He is Sir John 

" More or less. Then he has a Council. Then in India 
there IS the Viceroy, with an Executive Council which is 
foe Government of India, and that is the real Sarkar. 
But for the purpose of making laws the Viceroy has a 
larger Council, called the Legislative Council, and, as you 
say, there are sorne native members in that. In the same 
^y, m the provinces there arc Governors or Lieutenant- 
Governors, and they have little Legislative Councils to 
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help them to tnelce Im. How the Vkcxoy fiftt of ell 


pKwoses to raeke sooie 


oie vjcecov £ 

non oomdli to odip hiywi to 
know whet the people diiok. He nugeete he'^ e hie 
Msembfy, which is to be celled thel^^^UKkn 
Couocil, end to oomitt of then menheoL iw e nt y of whom 

e«to beirul^C3d^e^ttie«bteiSS3L^ Tkm 

coincil 18 only to grre edvioe tdben ittMibt Iil enliiet 

Now.BeleSdiil^ediittdoyetttdil# 

** Let ne think, Sehib. I em tether coniiued with dS 
t^'Owiidly.* You sey the Lord Sehib wants another 
CoTOcU n^ up of Rejes end eemindets. First, who 
wo^d the RejM be ? There is Petkle in the Pnaf 
JS BehewaJ^wr is dead, aodKariwisif. 

Oh, but there ere others, and tfae Mash|deni«Mdi 
more in^^t pei^ The aatnindati^ hd# 
besdected?" 

" That's die cpiesdm. How would yon select t hem ? “ 
" Sahib, if yon ask the truth, I would sev do not w^ t lon 
the n a m e of coun c il s * Whet good wn they do to the 
goi^s? Tto Sarto hwdtnee*^ atTsaid, 

SUM'; 


it wh^lewle* Whet we j^va so'"d^ ikt ’io 
sn if we ^ s^t week points. One siw»tio«S 
that all land-holders who pay more than Rs. xo,ooo per 
annum land revenue should vote for members foir the 
Advisory Councils. What do you o£ fhat; ? » 

** It is no good. Sahib. I say again, do not a»ntioft the 
name of councils." 

“ Well, you old Tory, suppose I eamlain tof own view; 
you will at least tell me whether you *hi«1r there is anything 
m them." 

" Certainly.” 

** I think myself that the present system is a very good 
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one. But it is quite true thst the Sarkar somedmes makes 
mistakes in legislating for the people, because the people 
who finally make the laws do not live with the pei^e 
who are affected by them. The Viceroy never makes a 
new law without asking the advice of the Lieutenant* 
C^vernor, and the Lieutenant-Governor does not espies s 
his opinion till he has asked for the views of 
sioneis, who again consult district officers. Now you 
know that we always consult our visitors about any chaW 
t^t is proposed, out just as you say the native mgmKff f 
of the Legislative Councils simply sit and say * bmt* * bm * 
so you must admit most of our visitors do. I think tlw 
time to consult the people is when the proposal is 
mported on by the district officer, and that if he had a 
little rouncil romposed of selected native gentlemen of 
the——,** 


** No, Sahib, consult us by all means, but do it secretly. 
It 18 pot right to put people in ooposition to Government. 
I will teU you the truth. The ^kar is well-meaning, as 
I have said, but p has made two fatal mistakes. First, it 
has given educatbn to people unfitted for it; secontL it 
has put the tenants above the landlords. Now it widies 
to put the kmm (Councils) above itself. The Sarkar 
shp^d ^er be a defendant. I will teU you a stoiy. 
Sahib. When I was Tahsildar at Musaffargarh about thit^ 
years ago. there was an outbreak of cholera. There was a 
pond near the kutchery, and the I^uty-Cbmmissioncr 

“ drained, which 1 proceeded to do. 
When aU tte water was drained away the fohes were left, so 
I aucOoned thttn for Rs. 8 and put the money in revenue 
deposit. The &hmg rights had bi^ leased by the villagers 
to a man for Rs. ao, and the lessee sued the villagers for 
Abdul Aziz was the Munsif, and nc said 

the Deputy-Commissioner’s 
order, and that the lessee should have the value of the 

flnS dismissal the suit. The lessee appealed, 

who was a young Saliib, made the 
D^uty-Commisstoncr co-defendant I The Deputy-Coro- 
nussioner was Gladstone Sahib I Of course, this could 
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not so I Acxti)|ged ft ooiiji|KEOtttl8C^ tmt whole scheme 
of Gk>vtu!niiiciit 'would colktpsc if the l^cputy'^^ioct^^ 
could be nude ft co-defimdftnt.** 

«I quite agtw with you, but, fts I said befbxe, this 
council scheme is going to come wbstevec we may *tM«V 
I m tndog to eamlftin what I think nM^ be dome. 
If we had these little olsti;:^ coiuidyis diat I 
would be asked to give their opinion on aiiypt^id^ 
measure, and the Dqputy-Commissioner would report Whit 
local opinion was. But there ate some menm neatly 
every district who are too big and influential to be members 
of the local council. I think that from them a Provincial 
Advtsorv Council might be selected to advise the lieu- 
tensnt-Gpvemor. You know thme are two sorts of jndir 
lationr—chat whkh aflfects tihe' Safkar'snd tlMi-widdknSw^''' 
afie^thepe^e. For «aa^ ihe land ABeaM 
or Co-operative Credit Societies Act, I think that such 
measures should be sent to the Advisory Council I have 
sugrated, and if a majority of that council disapprove 
of the measure, it should not be put before the Leguladve 

®®bOi load opinion had agsin hebn' 

** But-'boW' would 
vincid' — ' — 

- 1 -dSk:: 








A«P»v^..but not afoong miu^ 

No, Sahib, the lieutenant-Goveomr should no dodbt 
consult influential men of the province, as you would in 
the district, but he should do It privately.” 

** But the Viceroy says that the sovereigns in 
however absolute, have always sought the advios 
councillors.” . ' v ; 

”Yes, Sahib, but the councillors were appointed by 
them and dismissed by them when they gave advice that 
was not acceptable. Th Sarkar seems to be seeking to set 
up an opposition^ so that it may argne with it. What good ? 
The councils would know that they had no power, and 
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mmld not nve advice opfXMed to the tuggeitioitt of 
Govetoment?* 

** Vety weU, then. Raja Sahib. I uodetttaiid tbkt you 
axe opposed altogether to the proposed Adviaotv Gonii&h, 
and would not mve them in any slu^ or form.** 

“Yes, Sahib. The name of cmincU should not he 
mentioned.** 

*'Then what about the Legislative CooncUs? Ihe 
Viceroy proposed to increase his to fifty-three manbeis.** 

** And they would be onpower^ to make laws ? ** 

. ** cannot be two Kings in one oountnr, 

the Sftrkiii members would be in the majority^** 

** Then there would only be more Anw (talk), and die 
same result. The &irkar would make the laws that seem 
right to them.** 

** And the Provincial Councils ? ** 

** It is the same thing. 

’ I oout admit, Riqa Sahib, that you have not said 
a. Am to me this morning . Now, is there anjrdii^g 




that I can do for you ? ** 

“There is one request. Sahib. 
Sub-Registrarship, etc., etc.** 


In the matter of the 


Despatch from the Sbcretart op State foe Imka (thb 
M^quBss OP Crewe), to the GovERimR-Gsinnu]:. 
IN Council, dated xst November, xpii.* 

Mt LCMtD, 

*1. 1 . 4 ^ received Your Exmllem^’s despatch, damd 

the August last ^d issued in the Horae iSepartment, 
and I Imve considered it in Council with the attention due 
to the importance of its subject, 

T? u you propose to transfer from Calcutta 

to I3elht the seat of the Government of India, a momentous 
ct^ge which in your opinion can be advocated on its 
mttmsic merits, ^d apart from the considerations which 
are discussed m the later passages of your despatch. You 

• Presented to both Houses of ParUament *' by command," Cd. 
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{»oiai cmt tenth that mtof o£ the chmofsetsiicet whidb 
egto ^ selection of Fott Wllliem In the second hslf 
? j . ,^hteenth centuty ts the hetdquMtccs of the Eest 
to dm OnniMtnT c a nno t now be sdtinoed ns sssnsneitts lot 
^|»ectt&^ xeten^ of Olom 
India; wl^ oett^ new condittons sad dey dbciBieals 

Mem to point {KMitivdy towaidb the temo^ of t^ 

Govetmneat to ano^et position. Sudbi a soggeatioa is 
iwt entitely novel, since it has often been askM whetlmt 
the inconvenience and cost of an annual migtation to the 
Hills could not be avoided by founding a new official 
capital at some place in whidh Buxopeans could zeside 
healthfully and work efficiently throughout ^ whole veat. 
You regard any such solution as «rn p*iM»irf|4fj jgt f fy 
judgment rmhtly; and you proceed to desetihe jnJmaaS)* 
able terms the purely material ef BeUd loir iMihhl 

as the new centre of Government. There wouHoeim- 
doub^ advantage both in a longer sojourn at the ga piH 
than is at moesent advisable, and in the shorter journey to 
and from Simla when the yearly transfer has to be tnsdes 
while v^t ^y propecly be attached to the <«ati4 




«n noa 



fianttt a busy ce^ Eke fbt any ifilcia! 

tsM due to^ this cause should cn ^t^t^hfllftrMf^fw^ w fiat 

pm o£ a wider outlook upon the commercial activities of 
India as a whole. 


From the historical standpoint, to which you justly 
draw attention, impressive reasons in support or the ttaas* 
fet cannot less easily be advanced. Not only do the 
ancient walls of Delhi enshrine an Impenal 
' parable with that of Constantinople, or with thst ef £Bf 
Itself, but the near neighbourhood cf the Otf 

foraed the theatre for some most notalde scenes m the 
old-time drama of Hindu history, celebrated in the vast 
treasure-house of national <^ic verse. To the raceajiaili 
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Indift, foi: whom the legends and records of the past are 
charged with so intense a meaning, this resumption by the 
Paramount Pow’er of the seat of venerable Empire should 
at once enforce the continuity and promise the permanency 
of British sovereign rule over the length and breadth of 
the country. Historical reasons will thus prove to be 
political reasons of deep importance and of real value in 
mvour of the prc^osed change. I share, too, your belief 
that the Ruling Chiefs as a body will favour the policy 
and give to it meir hearty adhesion. 

But, however solid may be the material advantages 
which you enumerate, and however warm the anticipated 
response from Indian sentiment, it mav be quesemned 
whether we should venture to contemplate so abrupt a 
departure from the traditions of British government, and 
so complete a dislocation of settled offiaal habits, if we 
were able to r^rd with absolute satisfaction the position 
as It eadsta at C^cutta. 

Your Excellency is not uruiware that for some time past 
I have appredated the special dlHiculties arising from the 
collocation of the Government of India and the Govern- 
ment of Bengal in the same headquarters. The arrange- 
ment, as you frankly describe it, is a bad one for both 
Governments, and the Viceroy for the time being is inevit- 
ably faced by this dilemma, that cither he must berooM 
Govemor-in-thief of Bengal in a unique sense, or he 
must consent to be saddled by public opinion both in 
Jbdia and at home with direct liability for acts of administra- 
tion or policy over which he only exercises in fact the 
gwieral control of a Supreme Government, Local 
Government, on the other hand, necessarily supers from 
losing some part of the sense of responsibility rightly 
attaching to it as to other similar administrations. It 
involves no imputation either upon Your Excellency's 
Government, or upon the distinguished public servants 
who have carried on the Government of ^ngal, to pro- 
nounce the system radically an unsound one. 

It might, ind<^, have been thought possible to correct 
this anomaly with less disturbance of present conditions. 
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fay CfllcQtta. as the centtal seat ojf Govetniaeiit, 

■ttCTOS the itotnedJate conttol tibe Vicesoy, aad txans- 
vtixs^ the Gov et ta n e nt o£ Ben^d elscmhese. But two 
cofisidetations aimeat to fbtbld the adqpttoa of stiid^ a 
ootti^i, IcL ti)e nxst place it is <^iabti^ whetibet t*** 
atbitxc^ cteadoa an attificial boandatr ooMofai la 

caoae Gilcatta, so long the capital of weitettt to 

cease altogether to he a Bengali city in tibe ftxHest *^**f>*-- 
tJic etperiment of turning met second city of the 
British Empire into an Imperial tncUm would be certain 
to CMt a new and altogether undue burden upon the 
shoulders of the Governor-General, however freely *-1 h«*j 
actual work of administration might be delegated to sul^ 
ordinate c^Sdals. It is true that Washington, the 

century since it became the capital of the United^teSb 
has grown into a large and w&thy city, with indu^ 
on a considerable scue; but even now it possesses less 
than a third of the population of Calcutta; while Ottawa 
wad the new Australian foundation of Yass-Canberra are 
lifcdjr to continue mainly as political capitals. Such a 
solution may therefore be dismissed, while no parallel 
difficulties need be dreaded if Delhi and its surroundings 
are placed directly under the Goverraaeat of Indie* 

I am glad to cMssetve thi^ you have the " 

obfecttons to the tmeiafinr whim 

in some ouatten. Tfeaii-oikBpenmHoa oihaid 

to Beng^ sentimmt by o^?^ interdependent 
posals Is in my opinion fully adequati^ and I do not 
It necessary to dwell further on tois aspect of the change. 
But it cannot be supposed that the European commuiuty 
of Cdcutta, particulady the commercial section, can regard 
it without sorpe feelings of chagrin and disappointmoat 
in their capacity as citizens. But you may rely, I am 
certain, upon their wider patriotism, and upon their wiUieg- 
ness to subordinate load and personal ccmsideiations to 
those which concern the general good of India. Nor, on 
full reflection, need they fear any seriously untoward conse- 
quences. The city will remain the seat of a most prominent 
and influential Government. I see no reason why it should 
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suffer in material prosperity*,, retaining as it will not tneedlf 
an almost universal commerce, but tne practical monc^poly 
in more than one branch of trade. And from the stand* 
point of sentiment, nothing can ever deprive Calcutta of 
net association with a century and a half of British govern- 
ment, signalised by many great events, and adorned by 
the riimous roll of those who have preceded Your Exedf- 
lency in the office of Governor-General. Such a history 
is a perpetual ^ssession, and it will guide the st^ of all 
travellers to Calcutta not less certainly has the 
of the Supreme Government in the past. 

In view of this change it is your desire that a Governor- 
ship in Council should be constituted for Bengal. You 
remind me that the possibility of such a creation was fully 
discussed in the years 1867 and x868, although divergent 
opinions were es^ressed by the different authorities of that 
day, no st^ were in tact taken. One of the 

then, as now, to the proposition taken oy 
Itself hii^jted on the difficolty of planting such an a dminis tra- 
in Gricutta side by side with that of ths Government 
of India. Ihe criticism is valid, but it would be s Men^rd 
by the transfer of the capital to Delhi. I note with general 
agreement your observations upon the prot»ble appoint- 
ment in ordinary circumstances of a statesman or adminis- 
trator from the United Kingdom to the Governorship of 
Bengal, while concurring that the appointment, like other 
great Goyt^rships, would be open to members of the 
IncUan Qvil Service whenever it might be desirable to 
seek for an occupant among their ranks. I also sham 
your conviction that no lower grade of administration 
would be held in the altered conditions to satisfy the 
reasonable aspirations either of Hindus or of Muhammadans 
for the reputation and status of Bengal among the great 
divisions of India. ® 

In considering the area which the Governor of a new 
Bengal should be called upon to administer, it is not neces- 
to recall at length the steps which led up to the par- 
ution of the former Presidency, or to engage in detailed 
eatamination of its results. It is universally admitted that 
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ap to &e pit IQOJ the tiwk -wiiicfa 
ot B^igal and his subordinates had to perform, haviru? 
reMrd to me ecstent of the Presidency, to its population, 
and the difficulties of communication in many 
'(sw one 'with which no energy or capacity couM com- 
p^ely* ^pe. It i$ equally cettaixi that the p3X>Ti0cjW cemxe 
ot gravity ™ unduly diverted to the western portioci of 
^ area, and to Calcutta itself; with the resutt 
Muham^dm community of Eastern Bengal were unin- 
tcnnonaJIy deprived of an adequate share of consideration 
and attention. Such a state of affairs was not likely to- 
agitete public opinion on this side of the water; the name 
of Dacca, once so familiar to British ears, had Wr>ynf 
atoost unknown to them. A rearrangement of adroinistra- 
tion at the instance of the Government of India was there- 
fore almost operative; but the plan t^t 'was 
adopted, while effecting some beneficial changes in 
Bengal, and offering relief to the overladen Government, 
produced consequences in relation to the Bengali popula- 
tion which you depict with accuracy and fairness. History 
teaches us that it nas sometimes been found necessary to 
Ignore local sentiment, or to override racial prejudice, in 
the interest of sound administration, or in order to estab- 
hsh an or j^tical priadple. where 

it^putable justificatioa can be churned, sudli an 
•of au^ri^ k tiSmm always regtettable ih 
will often be 'w»e to grasp an op^rtunity of assuagiog the 
resentn^t which has bem aroused, vsmere this ^ be 
done without practical detriment to order and good govem- 
romt. You point out, moreover, that in this case the 
grievance is not only one of sentiment, but that in con- 
nection with the Legislative Councils the Bengali popula- 
tion is subjected to practical disabilities whSii 
and merit some redress. In Your Excellency's opinion 
the desired objects can properly be achieved by re-uniting 
the five Bengali-speaking divisions, of the Presidency 
Burdwan, Dacca, Rajshahi, and Chittagong, into the new 
Presidency to be for the future administered by the Governor 
of Bengal in Council. 
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At i3ut mme time you ky deserred stcees oa tibe kapott- 
mat <£ givi^ ao gxoimd tot apptehemioa to the MuoActif 
med^ of Intern Bengal lest theit intetests should be 
injuxiot^y affected by the intended altemdon. ]lk com* 
mon wiifh others of theit fkidx, they ‘would ptesosnably 
fegi^ with satisfaction the xe-erecuon of Delhi as ^ 
capital of India; but they would be ptunaxily concexned 
with ^e local aspect of the proposals. It is evident 
in delimiting the new Presidency care it needed to see tiiat 
the balai ye of the different pc^miatkKoe, though it could 
not remain dixo«glK»st the entke axea as it stanck at ptesent 
in Batiem Ben|^ and Assam, is not unduly distotbed; 
and, as you point out, tibe spMial teptesentation on the 
Xegisktive Councils which is enjoyed by the Muhasi* 
madam supplies them ■with a distinct saxeguatd In dbit 
respect. I attach, however, no little importanoe to the 
proposal that the Govetnor of Bengal shomd nmasd Dacca 
m <* 3 rttsl, with full cdsims on hk regular atmn- 

llm ucid hk judNknm lot ah mtuckhie part of dbe ywr. 

whkh krve ton ame them lot the 
admintstxatlon of the existing Ideutenant^votonot isttl- ' 
thus not tnexely be utilised, but will serve a valuable 
puiposc which It would have been difficult to secure had 
proposals similar to those which you now make been put 
forward when the old Bengal was undivided. In these 
circumstances I insider that you are right not to 
make any suggestion for a Commissioncrshm at Dacca 
waatogous to that existing in Sind in the Presidency of 
Bcunbay. 

Your next proposition involves the crmtion of a U«i- 
tcmnt>^vcmor8hip in Council for Behar, Chota Nagpur, 
and Orissa. I observe that you have considered and dis- 
missed a number of altermtive suggestions for dolin g 
with these three important and interesting Divisions. 
Some of these schemes, as Your Excellency is aware, have 
at different times been the subjects of discussion when a 
re-artang^ent of boundaries has been contemplated; and 
I imam from <»mmenting on any of them at this moment, 
noiding, as I do, that you have offered the plainest and 
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most loltttioo, if any iBkti&tisl change a to 

be made at all The thfce sno>|»eoviQces dbove 
while differing mt»r sf in some marked fettures^ ate alike 
kmad^ connected with Bengal proper, and their oonmlete 
admimstratiive severance would involve no hatAhip to 
the Presidency. Yon describe the desiie of tise hfosif 
and law-abiding inhabitants of Behar for a 'fWNii f i.. - 
sion of their local individuality, differing from tlhe 
as they largely do in origin, in language, in ptodivSiw, 
and in the nature of the soil they cultivate. Orissa, again, 
with its variety of races and physi^ conditions, with its 
considerable seaboard, invested with a peculiar sanctity 
of religious tradition, prefers a code ot land 
founds on a swtem or tenure differing in the mwn. from 
those both of Bengal and of the Central Provinces, at^ 
hp long felt uneasiness at a TOssible loss of identity as a 
distinct community. The highlands of Chota Nagpur, fur 
less dttisely populated than Bengal, and containing a large 
aboriginal element, also possess ancestral and historical 
claims for separate treatment in various respects. These 
three sub-provinces, with their combined population of some 
thirty-five millions, would form a charire w^ within tl» 
con^s eff a Oeutenant^vernorah#; sad it t>m. be 
astimaed that die coot mlBri g offbiar wfNid.jba d 

cosutems m and mmtim «Kk it tiba ■ 

divisiom withk his area. ' ' : 

The condudijM suggestion which you put forward k 
that the Chief Commissionership ox Assam should be 
revived. I atwch weight to your argument that the 
political concMtions on the north-eastern frontier of India 
render it desirable that like tin North-west it should be 
the immediate concern of Your Excellency’s Govemmeut, 
rather than of a local administration; and I note your 
belief, wWch I trust may prove to be well-foundW, that 
the inhabitants of this Province, of first-rate importance 
in industry and commerce, are not likely to offer any 
opposition to the change. On the contrary, Aey may be 
disposed to welcome it, since I am confident that the 
Supreme Government would assiduously preserve all local 
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dfii^ sottfeetial or of 8entiin<att» from aaj possible 
attributable to the alt»ced system. 

I m s ke oo compkiett of tbe £ict Your Bacoelleaq^ 
ii usable at this sta^ to present for sanction a close estimate 
of ^ cost 'whidi IS likely to be incurred in respect of the 
various proTOsals Included in ybur Despatch, eith er by 
■way of initiw or of recurring expenditure. You have only 
found it possible to name the round sum of four'millioQS 
sterling, which you regard as the outside figure of cost 
which could be meurrea by the transfisae to Imhi. and you 
indkam your opinion that this amount ffi%ht be xatsed by 
a special Gold Loan. I agree that it was not pMsihle for 
yon. in the special circumstances of the case, to undertake 
the investigations which would have been necessary before 
you could submit even a general estimate of expenditure 
either at Delhi or in relation to the Governorship of 
Bengal to the lieutenant-Governorship of the new United 
Bepyjnees. or to the Chief Commissionership Assam. 
Thi} bei^ so. I reficain for the present from making any 
observations on this part of the subject, mer^ stating my 
graeral conviction that Your Excellency is jEmly alive to 
the n^gnitude of the proposed operations, and to t]^ 
necessity for thoughtful preparation and continuous vigi- 
lance in order that the expenditure, which must nccessaruy 
be so large, may be conducted with no tinge of wastefid- 
ness; and as regards the particular case of Delhi, assuring 
you that my full sympathy will be extended to any efforts 
you may make to prevent holding-up against Government 
of land which you may find it necessary to secure for 
public purposes. 

I find myself in general agreement with Your Excellency 
when you state that if this policy is to be approved, it is 
imperative to avoid del^ in carrying it into effect. You 
give substantial reasons for this opinion, both on adminis- 
tmtive economical grounds, and though a number 
of details remain for settlement, many or which must 
demand careful examination and consultation, while some 
may awaken differences of opinion, it is possible now to 
pronounce a definite opinion upon the broad features of 
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sdieme. Regarding it as a 'wbole, and apptedatmg 
the baUmce sought to be mamtaiaed between the diffcteiS 
taoss, classes, and interests likely to be affected, I cannot 
teca^ in history, nor can I picture in any jxjrtion of the 
civilised world sb it now' exists, a series of administrati've 
dungM of so wide a scope culmmating in the transfer of 
the main smt of Government, carried out, as I beUeve tb # 
future will pmve, with so little detriment to tmy ol 
the comm'^ty, while satisfying the historic sense of 
millions, aiding the general work of Government, and 
removing the deeply-i^t grievance of many, I therefore 
give my gmeral sanction to your proposals, and I share 
in your belief that the transfer of the Capital, and the con- 
comitant features of the scheme form a subject worthy of 
announcement by the King-Emperor in person on the 
unique and Mgerly-onticipated occasion at Delhi. I am 
commanded to iirform you that at the Durbar on the rath 
of December His Irnwrial Majesty will be pleased to 
declare that Delhi will become the oipital city of Tndiq.^ 
that a Governor in Council will be appointed for Bengal, 
a Lieutenant-Governor in Council for Beluir, Chota l^g- 
pur, and Orissa, and a Chief Commissioner for the Province 
of Assam, 

I have the hoaouuf tt> be, : : . 

My Lord,' . . 

Your LotidWiip'i most dbedient hnmile t 

OftSWB. 

The announcement was duly made by H.M. the King- 
Emperor at the Coronation Durbar held at Delhi, 
rath December, rjii, in the following terms : — 

We are pleased to announce to Out People that on the 
advice of Our Ministers tendered after consultation with 
Our Governor-General in Council We have decided upon 
the transfer of the seat of the Government of India from 
Calcutta to the ancient Capital Delhi, and, simultaneously 
and as a consequence of that transfer, the creation at as 
early a date as possible of a Governorship for the Presidency 
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of Beiiii], of a new lJbiteQam-<k»miiot^ la Couocil 
adenfaMmedog the ateu of Behar, Chota Nagpur, and 
Qcttia, aod of a Chief Comtnissioiienhip of Asaam, with 
aut&adffiinistiadve changes and rediattibationof bouodarka 
as Our Govemor-Oenml in Council with the apCMioval 
of Our SeoKtarf of State for India in Council majr m due 
coarse determine. It is Our earnest desire t^ daeie 



SlHatciBD PAsaaoBS mou the Rjosoet (m Indian Con* 
stmmoNAx. Rbporms, 1918 (thb MoNTAou-CHnifs- 
VDRD RbFOXT). 

Introduction 


Hatimo now cocapletcd the laaoity which we were 
.tojnidiaitalae- ht the de^ubn atufeomieed In the 

we to bo 

His M«esty*s OoTernineot this sapod of dss oon- 
drasimis to which we hawe come, tcmdbing diT' d e ft rt U 
tudonai changes which are desirable in India. ... 

Grat^ty of tbt Task* 

We do not suppose that any words of ours are needed 
to espress our sense of the gmvity of the ta^k whi^ we 
have attempted. The welfare and happiness of hundreds 
of milhoc^ of people are in issue. "Wc have been called 
upon to revise a system of government, which has been 
constmobed by buildem who. Tike ourselves, had no models 
before them, during a century and a half of steadfast 
purpose and honoumble aim; a system which has won 
the admuation of <^itical observers from many lands, and 
to which other nations that found themselves odl^ upon 
to undertake a similar task of restoring order and good 
government in disturbed countries have always turned 
for inspiration and guidance. England may be proud of 
her record in India. She should have even greater reason 
for pride in it in future. Because the work ^mady done 
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hi* ctU«d focth itt lodlft « mw lifis. m anitt fboiid het 
Goyemmeot on tlw co-opecttkm of her Mople, and 
such €imigta in the existing order ae vOi meet tiie needs 
of the more spadous days to come; not i gnoring the 
diiScdties, not ondet-estimeting the risks, hut foe- 

vnxd with good courage in tiM fititii that beoiiKM oor 
purpose is i%ht it will M fortibeted bjr all tibit is hest In 
the jpeople or all races in India. But the fiu:t At we ins 
locking to tlm future does not mmn that we are nntninrifi d 
of the past. The existing editice of govemnaent in India 
» a moonment to Ae courage, patience, and high purpose 
of those who have devised and worked it, to wwch, b^re 
we set about ex plaining our own proposals, it is fitting 
that we pay our tmpmkt tribute. 


RscBNrr Evbnvs m hmu 


Th Ammimmi in Pariiammt, 


On aoA August. 1917, the Secretary of State £0* 
India made the mlkrwing announcement in the House of 
ComBoemt^ 



gteidiie.xaaSMdM 
pact of tib« Bddth : 

( diiecdoa sb 
die hiehest 



^ be taken u soon as possible, and that it i» «, 

lehest Impottance as a preliininary to considetlng what these 
should be that thete should be a free and InfottnaT g»ffhafig .> of 
Ion between those in authority at home and in India. 


^“y ir ^ -w^#iOy PMW,* MAW ww r vMSUiiiMtsa, 

of India, to consider with the Viceroy the views of local Govern^ 
ments, end to receive with him the suggeitlotts of rro t eee a tsrive 
bodies and others. 


1 would add thajyitogress in this policy osn only be achieved by 
successive stages. Hie British Government and me (Wemmeat 
of India, on whom the responsibility lies for the welfore and advance- 
ment of the Indian peoples, must be judges of the rirm- And tw<wi«iny 
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of oadi iMlTMioe^ «ad tibef must be guided by die oo-opendoa l ec e hwd 
ftom dioBe VNpoD '^om new opportanldM of eenm trill tbue be 
eoo&ned end by the extent to trnidb it is fennd diet gm 

be ftXKXed in dim sense of cespcMisiUUty. 

" Ample oppottutdty will be tflbtded for pubUc of die 

ptc^KMwIs wmch trill be submitted in due ooutse to Pedhuaent." 

A Nm Poli^, 

We take these -woKk to be the most momentous utte»> 
ance evet made in India’s chetjuexed histoty. Thw pledge 
the Britidi Goyemment in the cleaxest tenns to me adop- 
tion of a new* policy tovaxds thzee htindr^ millifio e of 
people. The polity, so £« as Western communities ate 
Gonoexned, is an old and ttied one. believe 

in xesponsible ^vexnment as the best ionn of govern- 
ment that they kmow; and now, in response to requests 
from India, they have proi^sed to eactend it to In^ also 
^ coomtions set out in the announcement. We 

nature erf dss enterprise, or 
oiluilic immemw issues of w€l£m ta miserv wltm 
upon its success or fidlure. 

The announcement marks the end of one epodh and she 
^ginning of a new one. ffitherto, as we shall show, we 
have ruled India by a system of absolute government, 
but have |;iveix her people an increasing imare in the 
administration of the country and increasing opportunities 
of Mucncing and criticising the Government. With the 
development of the old system we shali deal hei^ter. 
Fm ^ mo m en t , however, let us review the last stage, 
which bc^ with the reforms of 1909, in order to see how 
It came about that the old familiar ways would no longer 
si^ce for the well-being of the country, and why the 
change should take the form set forth in the words of 
zoth August. 

Th Morl^Minto Keforms, 

Lotd^ Minto told his I-cgislativc Council in March 1907 
that, with the object of satisfying the constitutional aspira- 
tions of that day, his Government had been considering 
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how to give ^ |>eople of wider oprottcuadties of 
a|»m8ipg tibeir vi<nra on how they should ^ governed. 
The increasing readiness of the landed and commercial 
classes to share in public life and to render assistance to 
Government, and the desire of the rapidly gmwmgnurnbets 
of educated Indians to have a larger voke In 
ouesti^s had convinced both lord Moxk^ and biwMigr 
that it was time to carry to a further snige die reforms 
effected in Lord l^downe’s days. The underlying idea 
of the Morlt^-Minto changes, which were introduced in 
1909, was to associate the people to a greater tactcnt with 
government in the decision of public questions. Widi this 
end In view, one seat on the ^vemor«Gencial*8 and one 
on each of the provindd encntive count ' 
reserved for Indian mendieri. AU the 

were enlarged, and all were givm a real and 

elecmd element, while the provincial leghktive bouhdhi 
were also given a non-officid majority, right of dis- 
cussing; questions of public interest was also conceded to 
the councils. This gave members a real opportunity of 
exercising some influence on questioxa acus^ttatton 
and flnance, and though die exiMsxitve g 0 Wcosi/M..W 0 $ 

left fe to act ■'* *- 

ioc%iio6ini 

'"arliiii iii 




' nuidnition of fbmnbs'bcmr^ 
the elected members a di^ 

portions of the budget. Thci_ . , 

however, was extremely restricted, being confined to the 
small nmgin of expenditure available for optional schemes 
—that is, such as had not already been definitely sdecmd 
by the Government for execution. Not only was the 
amount available small, but in the nature of the case the 
schemes under consideration were generally of secemdaty 
importance. It was thought impossible to introduce a 
general system of direct elrction vrfth territorial constitu- 
encies; and indirect election was accotdingly retained, 
except in the case of Muhammadans and certain ot^er 
special electorates. 
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tnentt C o t a p l ai nt s 'wete bmd ilto tlttt the ptevileat 
ta^t vnu (PM ^ put to loss of touch becveea officials 
and the people. distxict (^cef -was said to too 
closely bound bf ^ leguktioas, too amch occupied 
m^tuifl to his official 8uoenon» too much of a anaaiine 
and ^ little a poscuii^. Iheie teasons led to the 
appouittneat of the Roval crwnmifp j ffl ft 0^^ F^rf fri n iiifilin 
noUf which pxesented its tttoost in teoe^ Hwt telNHit 
the telatkins between the TiJIiSw • 

viiwW Governments, and also b et w een the latter taa^m 
at^onties subordinate to them, and recommended a 
of fficasm having for their object the relaxation of 
cott^ by higher authorities and the sim^cation of 
ad min isttati-ye mg»V>dy, 

It be uite in us to blame the ComxMrn m 
ncri: talcing a broader view of their ta^ Ulni' 
fiw ground when tl^ deStod the of 

ofiw^ coittrol in India by the absence of control by local 
p a riiam eiyty bodies; nor om they be accused warn: 
of fores^ht, since they recognised that if ^ local legis- 
lattve councils were granted material control over piPO>' 
vinoal fioanoeb a of Indian end ^ 

yinaal mvem.fliiieiiall^^ 

the 


actacm’now. measusea w — r 

BiJOTO those coiKxdived by the authors of the tepom 
cer ta i nly be neoessary. , . , 


Tie Imptrial Visits 1911. 

The year 1911 was made memorable by the v»it- df 
Tneir Majesties the King-Emperor afid (^oee^EoiiMKaii* 
It -was the first occasion on -tSch the BritMi SotSS 
had^ set foot on the soil of his Indian Dominions. Toe 
feelings of the people are warm and quick, the sentiment 
of attachment to a personal ruler is strong, and the King's 
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pxesetMie arnoo^ them 'was fdit to be aa act df Royal kind* 
sees attd affedioc, which stkted the heatt of look to its 






FtVT'l 


ot the people, which His M^estjrs message of hope for 
the futute did much to con&cm. As the message £com 
the Princes and peoples of India to the people of Gieat 
Britain and Ireland put it : ** Their Imperial hiUesties 
have drawn closer the bonds that imite Rn fflanf^ and 


and have deepened and inteiuifbd the traditional feeling 
of loyidty and devotion to the throne and person of the 


or loyuty ana aevotion to tne tnrone and person of the 
Sovereign,*’ and ** we ate confident that this gcmt and 


Tit Outhnak of W^ar. Indues JUjtaify, 

We have tried to describe India’s chief preoccupations 
at ^ time when war broke out. The war has affected 
fedfe in saafi^ hot above all it has become the pre- 
dlwaltauat feebpr in fee present political What- 

ever <|u al i fic a t ions may be needed in fee case of ptr^lkstdar 
dasses, the people of India as a whole ate in 
ajmpafey with the cause which the Allies represent, the 
reasons of the entry of Britain into the war appeded to 
the educated classes, and they have never faltered in their 
allegiance. However much they may find fault with the 
Government, they are true in their loyalty to the British 
Crown, and, as it would be easy to show from their own 
lips, they fully recognise and value the higher aims of British 
policy. . . . The spectacle of Indian troops going forth 
gladly to fight for justice and right side by side with the 
British army appealed intensely to India’s imagination. It 
was a source of legitimate pride and delight to her people 
that Indian regiments should be deemed m to face the most 
highly trained enemy in the world. The Indian Princes 
and the great landed proprietors responded splendidly from 
the very beginning of the war to the calls made upon 
them. Many offered their personal services, and several 
Princes have been in the field. Offers of men and money 
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at ooce began to jBofv in, and we ate ptoud to add that 
the steady flow of contributions has hardly dinjinished. 
though the war is now nearing the end of its fourth year. 
• . • The rural population as a whole has been affected 
conaparatively little by the war otherwise than Iw the rise in 
prices. For this reason it has been diflicult to bring home 
to them in their remotenera the real issues of the stmmEle 
and the obligadons imposed by it. But this has not*^^ 
the case in areas where recruitment for the army has 
place. There interest ^ been awakened with remark- 
able results, especially in the Punjab, despite the events 
recorded in the succeeding paragraph, and every effort has 
been made to extend such areas ana to open new ones. . . . 


AiHiuit of tbt "BoHikkau, 

We consider that the attitude of Indian political leaders 
in the ^ - 

They 

susp^ion _ 

legisIattYe smsions of x^xj showed a general desire to 
co-operate widi, rather than to hamper Governtnent. But 
we must recpgsiiie that h^y u 
Aaladinis a rto di'iiB^ 

JQumIC 

with having, 

controversiai legislatfen ; and 'the.pbfltici!^ re&d&fed 
roetc^ by raising controversial Issues, but by pressing m 
tbe Government more and more extravagant dfttnflpHg;. 
We imply no critidsm upon the Governnient of the time 
when we say that in the ught of subsequent events 
constrained to wonder whether a bolder politw flmm 
outset of the war, and a franker inviting of Xsdia'jS co- 
operation in all forms of war effort might ncA have 
much to steady men*s minds. The war is &r £eom being 
won. Unless it is won India*s political aspirations are a 
vain dream. We would call the attention of Indian 
politicians to this obvious truth. But the war and the 
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w M fitifWBnt i to vlucii the wet het chroti heti 

flMde tKiiitkel tdbxms locm let^ 
fm, &mg ell the pnoocuM^ d ^ w 

fontiii £ot en etteiapt to soho fhe Idih pioblem end to 
oofieidet questions of teoonstmction gneft wwgfd 
politidens to ptess iheit demends elso. Ihe dtenge in 
their attitude nowheie more deedy eppeett tjie 

difbnnoe between the t<Mie of the Conme of loii end 
that of ipxd. 


0f Akt W0t, Nm Sum »/ 

lot the nel end lasting efiects of the wet cm XQdie*i 
destbqr we tbouid look neither to die generous of 
the Ftinoes, not to the loplty of the people as e iHhole» 
not to the misguided activities of tevolutkmextr geass, nor 
pet m dm attitude of the polidcel leaders. ThSrmmhc 
.wsfgM deapet andf yf% ddsdc, in two main 


w fmmmMMk jpddb thtt she has not fdhnlbdihid other 
pitmans of the Bdtish Empire, but 1^ stood shoulder 
to shoulder with them in the hour of their sotest trial.’* 
She feels thw she has been tded and not found waintinir. 
that thereby her status has been raised, and that it is only 
hm due that her higher status should ^ recognised by 
GrMt Britain and the world at large. 'Ihe war given 

s t ® 


i^n as a reward for her services, but we do not think 
that this expresses the geaetal feeling well or justly. Wc 
prefer to say that we find a general belief that India lua 
proved herself worthy of further trust and of a more Ubetal 

that whatever changes are «nqd^ 
should be made in recognition of her own ptogmss —tHw r 
than as the reward for any services which she has <wH*4f fffdi 

U«deiw 

Secretary of State for India (Janiary i9X9-October 1910). 
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Empbatis m 

PUsdier, the vnt has come to be most 

mom cicely as a straggle bectreea libeny and desMtism, 
a straggle ^ the riaht of small natioat aad for the xkht 
of all ^ple to rale thck own detdales. Attainkm Is 
tq^teoly called to the foet that la Batoea Bdlihi ii 
fi^bdeg on the side of Ifoeri^ aod It Is 
cannot deny to thepeopk ot India that^ whldhiliS' 
hetself fighting In rauope, and in the fight for vfakh ilw 
has beranelped by fodia^s blood and tzeasutCt The tevto* 
lutkoi in Russia in itt beginning was tegaxded in u 
a ttkmph over despotism; an| notwi&M^ the fiiet 
(hat h&ssinrafot^yed that unfa^ * 

and dlioo mbftfm e Bt, h has ghren h npet B S io] 
aspitations. TbespeecheaofEhgllihatid/ 
m^ ptodiaimlitt ST^osS dew:^,,, 

milif a tTSom, and for conceding the tight of 

tioa to w nations, have had much effect upon politioal 
opfoion in India and have contributed to give new ficnms 
andynalhy to the demand fot self-govenunent, wh^ was 
widely heatd among the peoi^assfoe 

•iroiNs of'ihe 


£ t » e 


■ ^ ' <#• 'i'.' 4 \ 
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handling. The Efief ^ 

office WM latgely devc^ to a 
examin a t ion of the changm which wete posril^ ««,» 
ptudrat; and Lotd Gielm8fotd*s first act was to hp 
the inquity from the point where his predecessor left 
and to con^trate attention in the first place on a detdari^ 
rion of policy. The Cabinet's preoccuparion whh ^ 
inevitably delayed the decision of questioo# so 
and complex ; and while the discussions betaken 
India and the Cabinet were proceeding came Mr. 
Chamberlain's resignation of his office as Secretary of State. 
India had learned during his tenure of office, and especially 
from the lips of her three delegates to the Wat Osnfer- 
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mot, ham gmogovaiy and steadfitttly he had temd her 
inietests, and his tetuement was as imich t^gtetted in tibat 
coui^ as in England. Meanwhile the diittfailttfif of 
adnunistxation in India weze tapi^ incceasing. Ti^yd 
Chelmsford’s Government felt t^t withoutd^ declara- 
tion of policy for which they were pressing, it was im> 
pMsible for them to act effectively on a dhmed oovucse. 
^e announcement of aoth August cleared the situatioa, and 
was hailed with almost as muck relief by the authorities as 
satisfection by the politicians. . . . 


Mr, Gokbak^s ExpttMtMj from tbo Kiforms, 

Speaking at the Indian National Congiess of 1908 Mr. 
Gokhale justly described the Morley-Minto changes as 
modifying the bureaucratic character of the Government 
and offering the elected represmtatives responsible assoda- 
tion with the administration. He looked to local self- 



of political educa- 
..thill woiild now have foil 

eohlrolartdmanagemeittofi^^ 'Ihstcinectation 

hM not yet been generally fulfilled, diougfa in ^ 

vinces^ advance has certainly been made. A» i r-n-:™ 

both sides has been dimcted more to the provincial couno^ 
than to local bodies, and the inmortance of securing what 
Mr. Gokhale called the base of the edifice has been lost 
sight of. This seems to us a very strong reason for 
p&cing in Indian hands the responsibility for the develops 
ment of local bodies which still remains to be carried out. 
Seoondl^, Mr. Gokhale referred to the everyday problems 
of administotiott, legislation and finance as constituting 
the centre of the position ; and in respect of this he believed 
that the refotjns amountedl almost to a tevolution* In 
place of silent administrative decisions there would in 
future be open discussion. Over finance for the control 
of the Govetiment of India would be largely substituted 
me control of discussion and criticism in the councils. 

must be explained that the Decentralisation ^mmission 
ted not then ^de its report, and the anticipations of a 
ruU measure of financial <fevolution had not yet been dis- 
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appoia^.) The admisatOA o£ lodkiiB to the cacecatire 
councils moteorct m^t, he hoped, that tadal consideta- 
tic^ would tccede mto the backgiound, and that the 
• questions would be e ffis c t t vely pmsented 

in the higl^ coun^. As icgatda legisktioo,^ non- 
omciu majotifr fa^ gained a ptcveatahre Toloe in the 
ptomos; and if the ixwition wm othMmki, htOm 

1m ^ght tibat the Government of wdadd 

Mhoefoith loop 1 m8 hugely in ptovindal mattots, tucui 
me elected members woidd have all the opportunity 
wt they iio^ed of influencing the course of ptovindal 
business. These concessiotiS;, he wete latgc and 
generous; and thw imposed two req>on8ibilitie8. Them 
m^ be oo-opcatton wi,tfa Governmetg^ Instead 
tpttasm; and the new powers must be used"Whh"iK:&i«'- 
timi and restraint and ^ the promotitm of the 
of the whole people. He named mass education, sani*> 
tation, peasant indebtedness, technical education, as large 
outstan^g questions which it was beyond the power of 
an official government to handle without the co-operation 
of the people. Finally, he appealed to Indians not to be 
intent with dretming; let them prove that they could 
bw 8u^ respcwwibilities as tht^ were b^og gnimm bifom- 
asking for any oaoie. . 

ZiMmufor 

anddpatiqns it is not hard tO uhdet*' : 
st^d how the Morley-Minto constitution ceased in the 
brief space of ten yejurs* time to satisfy the political hunger 
of India. The new institutions began with good auspices, 
and on both sidp there was a desire to work them in a 
TOnciliatory feshion. But some of the antecedent con- 
ditions of success were lacking. There was no geneiai 
advance in locd bodies ; no red setting free of proviaCkl 
finance ; and in spite of some progress no vddespread 
admissions of Indians in greater numbers into the public 
service. Because the relaxation of Parliamentary control 
had not been contemplated, the Government of India 
could not relax their control over local Governments. 
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1130 sphftte In 'vrhkh the councils could afiect the Govem- 
txueQt*s action, both in respect of finance and adminittta- 
tiof^ vm therefore closdf circumscribed. Again and 
again a local Government could only^ meet a resolatloii 
bf saying that the matter was really out of its hands. It 
could not find the money because of the provincial settle- 
ments : it was not administratively free to act because die 
Government of India were seized of die quesdon: it 
could therefore only lay the views of the council before 
the Government of India. As regards legislation, also, the 
continuance of the idea of official subordination led to 
much of the real work being done behind Ac scenes. 
Ihe councils were really more effective than they knew : 
but their triumphs were not won in broad daylignt in the 
dramatic manner which political ardour desired. This 
was one reason why more interest was often shown us 
rwolutions than in legislation. The carrying of a msolu- 
tion against Government, apart from the opportunity of 
recording an opinion wmdi might some day bear fr w it, 
ca^ to DC regarded as a great moral victory ; and it it 
evident that topics that are likely to combine ail the Tndmw 
elements in the council offered the best opportunity. 
Because the centralisation of control Htwit’ff d the efifeedve- 
ness of the councils, the non-official members were driven 
to think mote of displw than they might otherwise have 
donej and the sense of unreality on both si^ deepened. 
AU ims time the national consciousness and the desire for 
political jMwer were growing rapidly in the minds of 
editoated d^tans; and the councils, with ffielr 
oj^ortumdes, proved to be an insufficient safety-valve. 

therefore inside the councils there are signs of 
hardeniJM opposition and the weariness which comes of 
sterile efforts, outside the councils the tide of feeling was 
rising mom quickly. For a short time after their uic^- 
tion the Morlcy-Minto reforms tlireatened to diminish 
the impo^ncc of the Indian National Congress and the 
Muslim Xicague. It seemed as if the councils where 
elected members took a share in the business of govern- 
ment must be a more effective instrument for political 
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poifK^ th^ meie But'with 

the disiilusionia^t about the wfotmed councils, the 
Mputo conventions, whete spealtets muM to attack 
the Govenunent and give vent to thmr mm aspitations 
untMnaneucsd by soles of business or the esoifNKtt of a 
aatittaify n^gained di^ir ascendancy; “ 

ttxen by psoeiisHent speakers in them lbs’ 
the utility of the councils, if not to denouc^ a 

cynical and calculated sham. We cannot now say to what 
extent improvement might have been effected by gradual 
dianges in the rules of business, by relaxing officm discip- 
une,^ by permitting freer discussion, and by a greater 
readiness to meet the non-ofiScial point of view. Howuver 
this be, eventt have proved too strong. The 
have done much better work than might appear to 
of critics. But they have ceased to Mtisfy TMiair 
opinion, and their continumce can only lead to a fiirthet 
cleavage between the Indian members and the Govern- 
ment and a further cultivation of criticism unchecked by 
responsibility. 


Ths PresMt Pcsitim. 


It seems to us dutt the inhetetil weidsiest 

crea^ by ^ 

out m the foIlows«g'paiNie<tt;j - r '-'f ' 





** We mast make oot miods ekhec to nde eetaelvat' dr 
!u ^ halfway b<w«^ eate^t of eomno oe 

me Itigh'^ of dmbetate ttamitiofi. At pteteot we axe dcdag 
neiliiet* We ate trying to govern by concession^ and eadhi successive 
concession has the air of being wrung from us* We nutate 
basiness going by bargaining and negodatioa; not, bowevw, the 
healthy bargaining of the market-place, but a steady to 

assaults which always leave some bittetness bdhiad on boih^iss. 
This is in no sense the fault of individuals ; it follows kioslesWy &om 
the influences at work. Up to Lord Quaon's vicerojnslty iheie was 
a sturdy determination to do what was tight for India whemer Tiid ia 
altogether liked it or not. The teforms which Mowed his 
brought in a power of challenge and obstruction— influence wiiSout 
lesponsibility; and rather than fight, we have often to give way. 

We are sheading the rdle of benevolent despotism, and the people 

especially those who ate most friendly to us — cannot 
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vrhtt i6IXi we floeen to assume in its place. We axe aocordinsly losing 
theie confidence^ and widt it some of out power for good. If we 
letnxned to sheet despotism we should auty many « the people 
widi us, and should secure an ordered calm. But that being wi- 
possible, we must definitely show that we are moving from the Bastem 
to die Western ideal of rule. And, secondly, we must wMiwfln foe 
full weight and order of government while the move is going on. 
Otherwise we cannot look for either inmmal peace or dw coKipeia- 
don of the people, or indeed for anything else excmt growing weak- 
ness with the &tal consequences diat weakness involves in an Bastem 
country.** 

In th«ie words we catch an echo of Warren Hastings' 
pregnant saying, ** In no part of the world is the principle 
of supporting a rising interest and of depressing a falling 
one more prevalent than in India.” Transition is indeed a 
d^cult business, and full of risks that we should be short- 
sighted to ignore. The old structure does not admit of 
development. All that could be done with it woidd be to 
increase the size of the non-official part of the councils— a 
itxsp that would deprive th(»e responsible for the govern- 
ment the country of any TOwer of obtaining necessary 
li^tt islation. We must thernore create a new structure. 
'Inat means time for the fresh material to form ; real work 
for it to do so that it may harden ; and retention of genuine 
powers of guidance, supervision, and if need be of inter- 
vention, until such time as the task is complete. . . . 

Efifts of Britisi Rjt/«. 

We have seen how British rule succeeded the personal, 
a^lute, centralised Moghul empire ; and how the destinies 
„ people of India thereby became linked with those 
of a European nation, homogeneous by reasons of history 
and their island situation, which had developed under 
peculiarly favourable conditions the principle of sclf- 
government. India's own, destiny had been different. 
She had l^en for ages plagued with invasion and split up 
parcelled out by conquering foreigners or contending 
kings, and her people had beoimc subdivided, in a manner 
to which there is no parallel in the world, by the inveterate 
antagonism of different races and religions. The miseries 
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of the petiod of chaos which eosued opoa the bteak-up of 
Moghul tule have now almost &ded from the mind of 
India; but for a long time they made her thankful for the 
peace and order whi^ British rule conferred. We cannot 
summarise what followed better than in the words of Sir 
Alfred Lyall : — 

affirmed that the moral and mttedal ch^Misadoe of the 
ZQii^ toote pcoeteM in tibe hut feats thaa 

duriug aU Ums preceding centariw of their Idtt Yet it has ioCTf&* 
Aoly con^ to MBS thtt the differences of wealth aid learning* freweot 
totox^ise Europe, and the saturation of the educa^ ^ses 
wim western ideas ana political axioms, have stimulated the desire 
for a larMt share in the government c£ tibeir country among the 
leaders native public opinion* An efficient administration no 
ior^ Mti^ thm; ^ tite contrary, it faaa created tdteador hopes 
ana aspirations. We btuHin 'with great organic rsfecaub 
proying tto |m^ «sd ffie adsoni, whh cm of Jaw, 's jBU i wad&y rf 
coom of jttsti^ a uained dril serrioe. and a& die 
mod^ ex^thre. Intterly we have undertaken tbn gindtiaTuttro* 
auction of o^testtitative uksdtutio&s, legislative councils la all the 
Important provinces, and munidpalioes la every substantial town; 
we ^ sttiously preparing for the slow devoiutiaEi of local and 
provincial sdf-govetnment. 

"But the task of building up argr substantial edifice of consd* 
tuabnal governmou in India la by a® aanans essy, j0w all wide aM 
aaifown mures of ass hlndsssdiw iffis ASsa^Hi 

. '■»' Siagii - i i w’i iS Sl S ' «Sl 

iainty 'bs 

undisturbed and indbwnudie thell^^ 
is to the polidcsl maobine what ffia inaa wtSb law # « 
the fo u nd at i o n and permanent way upon which aB unmEcesa 
move. Nevertheless, some soludon cf this difficulty is deersadad; 
for now that the English have accomplished the building tm, sfiex 
the high Roman fashion, oS an immense polyglot empire, stal»ffi^ 
of the structure must draend upon a skilfiu disttibutioa of weighty 
because excessive centralisation is radically insecure, and suepCiSi 
are meless without some capacity to resist pressure. Ihe sendoo 
of thne problems re<}uites the sympathetic insi{^ as wdl as ffie 
scientific methods of statesmanship, supplements by the gboeh^ 
and the growing intelligence of the Indba people." 

Purpose of Present Chapter. 

It will be agreed that th<? ehatacter of political iastitu- 
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tiom ceftcts vc^oa. the chuacter of the people. This hcL 
thftt the enzcise of responsibilities forth the 
for it, is the best ground for confidence in the workjn^of 
self-government in India. At the same time, w 

even from the beginning, political institutions m m 
be devised with due regard to the conditions under whidi 
they will be worked; and therefore, before we set forth 
our Ideas of India’s new constitution, we propose in this 
cl^ter to describe as justly as we can the character of 
Indian soaety and the extent and kind of the political con- 
sciousness which It has hitherto evolved, so as to provicte 
apochstcme to which all our suggestions may be brousht* 
Tne fesk is not easy. Conditions vary enormously ■ our 
desmption must be a composite picture, and \wll not 
apply equally to all localities. 


Basis of a Sjstm of Rispotuibiiity, 

A material difficulty is that the matters most to 

our purpose do not readily lend themselves to statistical 
ea^itmn. us nanember what the working of re- 
soonsible institutions in their typical form involve. 
dcctors send men to the councUs with power to act In 

?r?.. ^ tesetve control m the form of the power 

them from office. Ihe elector contnSshS 
*f his rep^tadve in council sup- 
^ disapproves, he can at the 
The system pro- 
* perception of, and 
totemsts as enables the decision of 

rnaioiitLs^mui? ^ *^P‘®d. This means that 

‘ pwctisc toleration and minorities patience. 
There must, m fact, be not merely a certain caoadtTfoi 

important, 
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Cmditmu k India. 

These qualities a« only developed by exetdsc; thw 
ate gteatjy afiected by education, occupation, and social 
otMnw^nj but, ultunately, they test on the tsaditboa 
ana habits of thoi^bt of the people, We wanot 
singly to ttatis^ Sr dbe awasiuBe of dbess i We 
caniKit tom to the cemm tdbles md tafiiihH^ MS 
wealth, o£ litetacy, or occupation, dbe mmihhr 
J^o might teasonably be given the ftanchise. ttm 

^,w«i^trytO£cali8e^b£oadfect8. Twodomimtfc^ 
mg comiitioas will be quickly awwitent to anyone who 
turns to ^ reooxds and repotts. One is that tte itwffFtftfty? 

^PVP>? *« foot, IgaonM tad 
beyond the stBiidMds,.of,jBntop^iai^ 
tbeee'mhs thaonfib' lamstt. * mU ■ aor , „ 

of m^i^oo, taoe, ard caste — widdb constandy thlintiirw 
sqlidantv, and of which any wise political scheme must 
take senous heed. . . . 

Exirnt of Ittttnsf m PoUtkal QtastUms. 

The ftaction of the people who ate town-dweltets con- 
tribute only a vety small psoporibn «> the wsmmkM 

me State; but amoeg iheii ^e dit a tbii "iiiKi'" " ' " 

headway, munk!l|Mi 'InsthhriSna^liiSt 

the presence of pofitbd' liai^ 

^ses made itself felt. This Is ^ 
intetcst m political problems is chbSy con&sed. Tl* 
question is often asked. What ratio of the people really 
ask for greater political power ? It cannot he answered 
with any accuracy by tabulating the circulation of news- 
papers, the number of societies, the sum-total of profes- 
sional men or traders, or the population of colleges. There 
is a core of earnest men whonelicve sincerely strive 
for political progress; around them a ring of less educat^ 
people to whom a phrase or a sentiment appeals ; and an 
outside fringe of those who have been described as at- 
tracted by curiosity to this new thing or who find diversion 
in attacking a big and very solemn government as urchins 
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might take ftpetilous joy in casting toy darts at an eIq>haot** 
On die other hand is an enormous counny pc^uiaticm, for 
the most part poor, ignorant, non-poUticaliy mhv^Mi, and 
unused to any system of elections — immeni^ indee d, in 
the struggle for existence. The rural classes ^ve fbe 
greatest stake in the country because they contribute most 
to its revenues; but they are poorly equipped Ibr polHks, 
and do not at pmsent wish to take part in them. Among 
them are a few great landlords and a larger number « 
yeoman fermers. They ate not ill-fitted to play a part in 
afiairs, but, with few exceptions, they have not yet dime 
so. But what is perhaps more important to appreciate 
than the mere content of political life in India is its rate 
of growth. No one who nas observed Indian life d uring 
even the past five years can doubt that the growth is raj^ 
and is real. It is beginning to afiect the large landholdm : 
here and there are signs of its beginning to afiect even the 
villagers. But recent events, and above all the war, have 

f iven it a new earnestness and a more practical character, 
fen are coming to realise mote clearly trat India’s political 
feture is not to be won merely by fine phmses; and that 
it depends on the capacity of her people thonselves to fece 
difficulties and to dispose of them. Hence comes the 
demand for compulsory education, for industries, for 
tariffs, for social reform, for soci^, public, and even 
military service. For a long time many fodian leaders 
were content to criticise ; they have now ^gun to con- 
struct ; and because construction is a matter in which the 
Government can so greatly help or hinder they aw mote 
than ever anxious to take a share in the Government 
itself. 

Political Capacity of the Enrol Population. 

The potential lapacity for politics of the rural popula- 
tion, of whom the peasant proprietor and the tenant are 
typical, is discussed in the following extract from an official 
report : — 

“ Our rule g^ive them security from the violence of robbers and the 
exactions of landlordSi regulated the amounts of revenue or rent that 
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tiicji had to pa.y, aad asrated to t>otfa fmeifetot aod oiMTitot In 

*>SiiA jmJk *%L.^ — ^. ■ ■■■ ^.V^a .. «. 


^iattor eaae Ibf tite derloe of the ooeanSaqr a nfis tide in 

iu^. The cfaaago w to gteat Oat die; tank into a coo- 
^doa of lethMgie content; even yet thw iMTe bt^y tealited that 
Gwrttxuamt hat any ^et nifia to ofler; at foe the idea of adf. 
iodboo*^^ K ^ tin^y a p&aet diat haa not yet litm $bem dt f if 

** Bat dim am tkat of awahaolon, Thm have ahNMMir liMnt an 
^fortam leaton-Hmtt it it legidniate to brag dht 

nmioe of Govetmaent^ and that a food GovecnaMOt taiS VNiM In 
tynm&y. they am often contetnyptooiialy hmaded aa 
die Yotoeleae HwlH on a of India *; bat the charge ia untme. They do 
aak mu^ or often, bat that is becauae they erant ao litde. Nearet- 
dteleta, If dbey are aggrieved, they do not hesitate to aay ao. They 
"* “* certainly not vo^eta. 

Kii^^ diey have ctgatded the oaeM aa dieie Mfrcaantadve hi 
^ coondia of g ovea a aeet; and novr vm have to ttac “ 



to the nodbe of aa dboted lapae wn ta dvo ■ 

the pow to ompdi Ida attains^ We lave In htiag 

taoat ra dical sevi^itnon in dlie perale'a hleaaof ^ zdkdw^ 

wled, and « vHul be a difficult and even dangetooi 
p p a iiie a ^ for it it neither safe nor easy to oith 

ideas la India . Unleaa the political changes novr in contetatdadoa 
am aoepo^pani^ fay an educational catopaiga directed to amldra 

^ ^ pertkadet dw^ a aamm 
drieen dd p , dhaatet ^ oettahdy aaBdjt^ 


It 

not beoi ditectly 

feel bound to ctnoiBwise the gteat eJiim «». 
considetation. Tne figure of the individual culdvatof^ic^; 
not often catch the eye of the Governments in Simla 
V^itehall. It is chiefly in the mass that dbey deal vritit' 
him, as a consumer of salt or of piece-goods, or unhatm^^ 
too often as the victim of scarcity or disease. 
district officer and his lieutenants know well the diBScultifess- 
that beset him, and his very human needs ; and in the ibcal 
rev^ue offices these make up nine-tenths of the public 
business done. What matters most of all to the ryot arc 
his relations with his landlord ; but his fortunes are by no 
means to be disposed of by considering them solely from 
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tibe ttiiidbokt of " agmtaii Imlttioau** Much of the 
tcthrhr of Govemmoit conies home to hJm evemuaUy; 
end umetevet helps him in his di^Bcuh^ a dd s enocmoiiiw 
to the happiness of the countzy as a whole. It is nci 
meteljr a matter of securing him in possession of his plot 
of land, of assessing his dues e^tabiy and collecting tbm 
with di^inu^on, of advancing him money in bwi dim 
and waiting till he is in a position to repay it. A 
chei^ ana certain system law is one of his gtmmt 
nee«. He greatly requires to be protected agai^ the 
inttkades ofoourts and the suMleties of laws and enab led 
to defeat the ad^ta^ enjoyed by long^ursed opponents. 
The working of all the gmt procedure Codes, lew of 
usury, of registration, oTlimitation, of contract, the Court- 
fees Act, the Stamp Act, is felt in the remotest village in 
the land. The ryot and hundreds of thousandsof his 
kind nuy be liftM £tom nenury to comfort a eana| 
\ p w k ct O Btti i ig - i ni B to Bt , or tio wod t . One of his constant 
; d^-'jtaHKtioit of petQr official 

oppisestemi. Irppto'ven i ie tt t s hi tee d or stodif. t nammti* 
j^ughs, wells i the building of a new soad ot AeMair rail- 
way : facilities for grazing his cattle or getting wniidbr 
his implements; the protection of his crop from wild 
animals, his cattle fmm disease and his brass vessels 
burglars; co-operative banks to lend him money and co- 
operative societies to develop his market; the provssioil 
of schools and dispensaries within reasonable custanoe— 
these are the things that make all the difference to his life. 
They have all been dispensed for him by an official govem- 
ment in the jpast; and we must always bear in mmd that 
he will not find it easy to learn to arrange them for him- 
self m future. He has sat on caste pamimats f he has 
signed joint petitions to official authority. But he has 
never exercised a vote on public questions. His mind 
hM been made up for him by his landlord or banker or 
his priest or his relatives or the nearest official. These 
facts nuke it an imperative duty to assist and to pro- 
tect him while he is learning to shoulder political 
responsibilities. ^ 
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In estiioftting tibe |K>UdcBU7-0iinidbd jpoctkm of tbe 
pec^Ie dT India we shcwd not go eidiet to eeasea tqpotts 
on the one hand, ot to Mlitkel Htetatuie oa die othet. 
It is one of the most difficult pottiona of oof ledt to tee 
ffiem in ffiek dght tdetton to dm teit ofdiii ' 
Oat obligation to diem ate pldn, loc tiifi^ ace 
oar chiloten. Tliejr have imbibed idem vdiiiihiifii 
advea have aet before them, and -we ooght to tediiod ii 
to dieit ccedit. The present intellectual and motal tdc in 
lodia is no nmroach, but rather a tribute to oar wode. 
.Hie vould have bcmi a mechaokai and itoo dd|g if 
the spirit of India had not tenoiaM' 
remember too» dn.dd 



odeced him beeamie 

he -who has advocated and wodoed l ^ 

All thh Nanda to hia credit. Wot thSety yeata he Itfi 
^mdbped in his Gingteaa, and latterly in die Mualiw 
leagw^ finse j^pular eoavocatkias which eamreas his ideiih 



induencing 
business, and 


of recent 


ht'hdr: 


Press done muda to sprwid the Idea 

resp^ing India among thousa^^ who had no 
oeption in dv^ minds. Helped by the inabiihy 
other classes in India to play a prominent pai^ 
assumed the place of leader; but his authos^ la 
means universally acknowl<dgcd, and may in an “ 
prove weak. 

TAeir Wjlatiom to the Masses, 

The prospects of advana very gready dqpend upon 
how far the educated Indian is in sympathy widi and 
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ca^thte of fidxly t^tesentmg the iUitettte muses. The 
Cm at wtmp tioin that the mtetests of 'tibe lyot mutt be 
confided to c^dal hands is sttenuonsly denied by modtem 
educated Indians. They claim that the Eoix^pean 
must, by his lack of imagination and compaiatire lack of 
s|^ in tongues, be gtavely handicapped in intespxcHdng 
the thoughts ^d desues of an Asiatic peojde. On die 
either hand, it is argued that in the limited sprmd of educa* 
tion, the endurance of caste eacdusi^^ms and of usages 
sanctioned by caste, and in the records of some local b^es 
and councUs, any be found reasons which suggest that 
the polmcaUy-minded classes stand somew^t apart from 
and in advanoi of ^e ordinary life of ^e country. Not 
would it surprising if this were the case. Our educa- 
tional policy in tte past aimed at satisfying die few who 
sought after English educatioi^ without sumdent thought 
of the conseqpiences which might ensue from not takmg 
M to cactend instruedon to the many. We have, in 
eteated a fimimd MUgmMh wtio dedre advance; 
and w cannot stay thdr progress entirely until education 
has been extended to the masses. It m hetA •nf fdf a 
reproach to the educated classes that they have Ibllfeiiiid. 
too exclusively after one or two pursuits— the law, journal- 
ism, or school teaching; and that these are all callings 
which make men inclined to overrate the importance of 
words and phrases. But even if there is substance in the 
count, we must take note also how far the past policy of 
Government is rcsponsililc. We have not succeeded in 
making education practioQ. It is only now, when the 
war has revealed the importance of industry, that we have 
<|^beratcly set about encouraging Indians to undertake 
the creation of wealth by industrial enterprise, and have 
thereby offered the educated classes any tangible induce- 
ment to overcome their traditional inclination to look 
do'va on practical forms of energy. We must admit that 
the ^ucated Indian is a creation peculiarly of out own; 
and if we take the credit that is due to us for his strong 
|K>ints, we must admit a similar liability for his weak ones. 
Let us note also, in justice to him, mat the progressive 
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lod^ ftp|>eftn to realise the aatcoir bmis o£ his position. 
**“ppfS“*oi“$tol>i»aden loimakdsftltud 
work he has tal^ a useful and cteditaMe We find 

him ormtnismg effort not for poUtkal ends alone, but £ot 
mons forms of public and social sendee. He has come 
forward and dow work In reUenrism and 

distrws by floods^ m keeping order at • 

plgtims, and m pmmotiM co-operative credit, 
w ventures m the of commerce have not been 
always fortumte, he is beginning to turn his a ffla it ibn 
more to the improvement of agriculture and industry. 
Above all, he is active in promotmg education and sanita- 
twn; ar^ ey^ increase in die mit^ of 
MMs to hts isiiaeficn juid antborhy. . 

■■■■ 

bdieve that the announcement of aoth AtM;ast was ' 
and vme, and that the policy which it emb^es is 
-the only possible policy for India. We have seen it 
wtnmted that the number of people who really ask for 
free institutions docs not exceed 5 per cent, of the popula-r 

^ proportion ; but toi^: 

l^rticulaf numeral we attach no 
We ate not setting about to, stir m 
out of that pmfsm 
UKin a new and difScuit padt 
omcr 5 p^ cent.; nor would that be ■■ogr 
the wiculate minority were ao per cent. wTW 
of the whole. Our reason is the fiuth that is mS We 
^ve sho^ how step by step British poKcy in India hat“^ 
been steadily directed to a point at which me question <af 
a 8^-goyeming India was bound to arise: kow impuitei^' 
at first fomt, nave been encouraged by education 
opportunity; how the growth quickened *><pe vufcra-^Sibf^" 
anS was immeasurably accelmted by the 
measure it not Iw the crowds at political meetiegs or the 
multiplimtion of newspapers; but by the inMible sktis 
that mdi(ate the growth of character. We believe pro- 
foundly that the time has now come when the sheltered 
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existence which we have /«i^'cn Imlia cannot he prolonj^ed 
without damajue to her national lile; that we liave a ficher 
gift for her pet>|>Ie tlwn any that we have yei hestowctl 
on them; that nationhotKl within the Itninirc rcprcKcnts 
st>mcthing Iwtter than anythin/; India has hitherto attained; 
that the placul, pathetic c<uitcnttmtu of the masses is not 
the soil on wl lien such Indian naiirjnhtK>d will grow, and 
that in tlelibcrately elistuthing it, we are workin/; for her 
hi/;hest good. 

ComUtms of Sm'ess, 

If, then, t»ur faith is riglit, what arc the ctaulitlons of 
success ? Ol'iviously there is much to change. 'I he habits 
t)t generations Iiave to l^e softened, if not overcome; we 
liavc to call fort li capacity and self-reliance in the place of 
hclj^lessncss ; nationhivoii in place of caste t>r communal 
feeling. But we have great influences working with us in 
the spirit of UlHirty that is stirring in Asia, as in the rest 
of the wtirld, and the intense desire of educated Indiatis 
to prove that their long period of tutelage may he ended 
and that they n\ay take their place in the foremtnt of the 
world as a self-governing part of the Hmpire. 

Position of the Nafioe States. 

We siwll examine separately the scries of <.}ucstions pre- 
sented by the Native States; hut this general survey of 
the problems bcCtitc us wt)uld not be complete without 
brief reference to them. The map of India, says Sir 
Bampfyldc Fuller, ** may he likcne<l to an ancient tessel- 
lated pavement, the greater part of which has been replaced 
by slabs of uncolourcd stone work. 'I’he kssera represent 
the Native States.” They extend over one-third t»f the 
country, but, being generally less fertile than British India, 
sustain not much more than f)nc-fifth of the total popula- 
tion. We need tiot now pause to describe the way in 
which our relations with the Ruling Princes and (Chiefs 
have developed, the limitations on their sovereignty; and, 
on the otltcr hand, the limitations whicii the Government 
of India observes upon its interference in their domestic 
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’ ccMsoetns. Tbese t a at tcoi ttc g arolted i by 

widi the Stetes wfaidh nrnst be ftufiEed ^faatem tiuoiget 
my occur ia Bxi^h Itidia itself. Out famoediete putpose 
IS to poutt out how chaages in Biitish iodk mtar met 
As we shall see, the welfiuas 
wi^ 18 of oofomoa coQoecit W tbtf 
India is stesi^ |d! 0 wi 9 f lu^ h^^ 1 

mattets wawain IcTme bmtf '. 

Qyy ial in Gmmcil, the Ihincot my pethif* asst w^mpiw'^ 
wiih the means whkh they have at ptesent of seox^og ^ ' 
one o oc Hi^tei at ion of theix views. But if the of 

mattm eommou to lodk as a whole is shased with stMaae 
;,^^pute;<iawfot in; the gepmamm^k^rnm b»ent^M-v 

: irtmoes. Hopes ana aspirations my ovedeap Bjohms 
imSB like spatks acioss a street. There are in 3» Native 
Shatei men of like minds to those who have been a<^ve 
in spxeadina new ideas in India. It is not out task to 
prophesy ; but no one would be surprised if (XimtitatioQal . 
changes in British India quickened Ibe pace in; the Nitife 
States as weU, if the 
set uo the siu(iisimit|«df-< ^ ' 

inmeOed to d«vs% 

Riders thought 

modem garments. CNsr hi^wiviway^ gmfwwww^ 
our treaty obligations and to te&aia fiwmlateeSilie^ 
to protect the States from it. We must leave the 
fextoes at work to provide the solut^n in due oouxsei -M 
change comes in the Native States, it can oofy be thV 
permeation of ideas, and not as a direct result ^ edCmNN 
mtional changes in British India. i 


RfsJfonsikiA'ty for Foreigt RelaHoffs. 

Finally we come to our supreme responsibility for India's 
relations with her great Asiatic neighbours, and for the 
security of six thousand miles of land frontiers and nine 
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thousand miles of seaboaxd. This line mms ^violated whm 
the Em&B jSted on Madxas, and thetebf made the xealitiMi 
of war unpleasantly apparent to some hundreds of 
sands of Indians. But the military danger dbat 
of painful ex^ience have impressed so deqply on 
imagination of India that it lingers in the thoughts of het 
people to the pment day is that of invasion from ♦***» - 
North-west. Inis responsibility for India’s ^ . 

ultimate burden which rests on the Government of India; 
and it is the hst duty of all which can be enmmlwn.^ to 
inexperienced or unskilful hands. So long as India d^ 
pends for her internal and external security upon the arsw 
wd navy of the United Kingdom, the measure of sdih 
determination which she enjoys must be inevitably 
We cannot think that Parliament would consent to the 
emploj^ent of British arms in support of a poliqr over 
which it had no control and of whi^ it might diasMrm 
The defence of India is an Imperial question; andimx d^ 
season the Government of India must retain both the power 
and the means of discharging its responsibilities 
defence of the country and to Em|£m asTwholT.?! 


THE PROPOSALS 
Ktasmfor a Ntaf PoiUy, 

If our account of the past development and working o£ 
the present constitution is an accurate one, it be 
appa:^t that we have now gone as far as is possible upon 
the old lines. No further dcvelopmoat is possible unless 
we are going to give the people of India some responsibility 
for their own government. But no one can imagine that 
no further development is necessary. It is evimnt that 
the present machine^ of government no longer meets the 
tieeds of the time; it works slowly and it produces irrita- 
tions; there is a widespread demand on the part of edu- 
cated Indian opinion for its alteration; and the need for 
advmce is recognised by official opinion also. One 
hundred and twenty years ago Sir Thomas Munro wrote j— 
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have k»g since intended and ntonused to maice over to 
them: thA tin% has come for adnranoe also in some suhjeett 
dfpfovincial concern; and it viU pixKxed to the oofantefee 
contiol of provincial rnatmrs, and thence, in the couneai 
time and subject to the proper disc^g^ of Impettal Mh 
sponsibilities, to the control of matters concetniitf tU 
India. We make it plain that sadi lii^tatkMis on powett 
as we ate now proposing^ me due only to the obvious fVn ' 
that time is necessary in order to train both repsesentativca 
and electorates for the work which we d«nre them to 
undertake : and that we olfet opportunities at 

short intervals to prove the progress they (ue and 

to make gotni their claim, not by the method 
but by positive demonstration, to further ttagm in self- 
government which we have just indicated. 

f&r r&f FaAirv. 

we have mcy seatoe to iKHpe tiutt, as the reid 
of t^ ,ptoeeii, bpdiaVoomMotlim dbo Bnpire will be 

e onfifitt ed by the wishes of bet p e op l e. ^Che 
of a centu^ of et{>eriments within the Bmiiise gooi iiU in 
one direction. As power is given to the people of e 
province or of a Dominion to manage their own local 
adairs, their attachment becomes the stronger to the 
Empire which comprehends them all in a common bond of 
union. ^ Ibe existence of national feeling, or the love of 
and pdde in a national culture need not conflict witih, aiH I 
may m d ew i strengthen, the sense of members!^ in e 
wider commonwewKh. The obstacles to a growth in T"d^i a 
of this sense of partnership in the Empim are obvious 
enough. Diflerences of race, religion, past history, and 
civilisation have to be overcome. But the Empire, which 
includes the French of Canada and the Dutch of South 
^rica — to go no further — cannot in any case Ite based on 
ties of race alone. It must depend on a common realisa- 
tion of the ends for which the Empire exists, the mainte- 
nsnce of peace and order over wide spaces of territory, the 
n^taaance of freedom and the develbpment of the culture 
of each national unit of which the Empire is composed. 


THB iumMi:d^m$wrvrion 


rb^ axe aims whidb imsai «i!» ^ km^emioa e£J»^ 
m pxopottion as selKgovemmott; patriotism 

m mdia, we oaajr hope to see the growth or a conscioos 
feding of orgaok maty with the Empire as a whole. 


Samma^. 

Ijst as iaow sam op out peotK:>8al8. 


We seek to 'osmisi 



an 

to reserve to the decision of the' Ckauncil of State, in which 
the Gowstoment will command a bate majority, only dbose 
nwasates which it must have power to catty in the dis- 
charge of its continuing tesponsibility for the good govcm- 
tnent of the land; to lesttict the cxEEicial to the smallest 
dimensiom and the least fcequent activity that is (Wan- 

E atible with the same guiding principle; to msritute a 


Indian member into the innermost counsels of the Indian 
Government. It is true that we do not offer responsibility 
to elected members of the Legislative Assembly; and that- 
we define the sphere in which the Grovemment will defer 
to the wishes or the elected mecnbeis not fcy specific direor 
rions in a schedule, as we hove done in the provinces; boa:, 
by a geoeml ptoscripbkai whadi'.w»:l««m.r*-- 
-to intecptot..r.Jt|t 
to the Hoe -beyond' 

and by confining the use cff the j^pedbl madhinai^ 
autocr^ to essential casm where a public dedaraticm m 
necessity must be made, we have gone definitely beyond 
the position implied in the Morley— Minto reforms. If 
there be among Indian politicians those who are tmpatiyf^ 
of anj delay that they encounter on theit way tooocujy 
the citadel, they may remind themselves how often before 
in In<hatt history has it b^ said “ ahr as*.** 

(** It is a fiuc cry to Delhi.**) Impatience we cannot and 
ought not to seek to satisfy. What we have done is to 
affotd Indians a fait skate in the government of entire 
countty, while providing in the provinces the means for 
them to attain the stage of responsible government to 
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which the bcffinnit^ of feqponsibiltqr foe tibe GoToabanKs 
of India haeif most he the aeqiiel* . . . . ^ 

Rtia/hns 6f tbt Smtiary of SMf mifA ParUtaimi, 

Whatever control over Indian aSain the Seocetaqr d^'z 
State keeps, he keeps in the name of Padiament; and it>’ 
will not suffice to improve the agent, so long as his eefattloiit : 
with his principal ate not what they, should be. Of aH^ 
the great departments of the State, the India Office is at ^ 
present the least concerned with Parliament. Parlhuneatary t 
control cannot, in fact, be called a teaUty. Disottskm 
ofbn out of date and iIl>informed ; it tends to be confined 
to a little knot of members and to stereoty]^ topks{. 
and it Is rarely followed by any decision. We mlfy rmliie^ 
the other preoccupations of Parliament, and yet we are. 
sure that means must be found of enabling it to fk e a 
real and ccmtinuous interest in India. No one would wi^ ^ 
^tters that ought to be discussed and settled in Indk to 
M deba t ed and decided in Parliament; but there remain 
latM inmtions of policy with which only Parliament can 
We are anxious that Parliament should be in a ' 
praition to take them up with interest smd to decide 
with knowledge. We nave already made one impor t an t 
proposal — that for periodic commissions to 4H vdth dbe 
political progress of India — ^whidh will be oi value for 
tms purpose. We will add two further suggestions. Wf - 
advise tl»t the Secretary of State's salary, luce that of ail 
other Ministers of the Crown, should oe d^niyed fiecm 
h<^ revenues and voted annually by Parliament. This 
will ^ble wy live imestions of mdian administration to 
M discussed bv the House of Commons in Comnuttee dT 
“'*PP*yv We nave considered whether such a committee 
should be drawn jointly from both Houses. But it is in 
the House of Commons that elective control over the 
Indian administtadon will be exercised, by means of the 
debate on the estimates; and also it is to the House of 
Commons that the comments in the preceding paragraph 
irn^y apply. We recommend ther«ore that tne House 
or Commons should be asked to appoint a Select Com- 
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mit^ on a£^ at the bcginniiag of each Session. 
Such a Select Committee would, likae otbex Select Com- 
mittees, eamrcise its powets by infotming itself fcom 
to time upon Indian questions, and by tepotting to the 
House ^ote the^ual debate on the Indian estimates, 
lake other Select Committees, it would have no adminis'? 
tranve functions. The Secretary of Saa» wcraOd; 
b^om It to answer questkms about tfaoto aspects 
admii^tration in which he, and therefore Parliament, bofr* 
tinned to ex^se the right to interfere. Thus by meaiss^ 
of interrogations and requisitions for papers the m emb e. tf 
of me Committee would keep themselves informed upon 
fodian questiimg. To such a Select Committee laSim 
Bins might be referred after their second readii^. There:, 
would to soon ^row up a body of 

a^ .c ontin uous and weh^mfottBcdl ■ yi'n.tnivi/T'’ m -' 
fodian westions; and tw the Committee's reports die 
House of Commons would be invited to focus their attea- 
in the detnte on the budget on matters of important 
which had Misen during foe year. Tliere is, we may 
repeat, no intonsistency in distinguishing between foe 
geciew direction and foe execution of policy, nor fo? 
t ** one and the same time that the cfiqscdm^ 
shall mm inteiaartcd-aml'hii^^ 
csgffcamt* — ■ — ^ * *, 

wifoin tl^ 


CONCUTSZON 

Cmci^Hon of Indites F$(ture. 

We may conveniently now gather up our proposala* so 
w to present a general picture of foe progress whkh we 
intend and of foe nature and order of foe sti^ to .be, 
t^en on the road. Our conception of foe evemual 
of India is a sisterhood of States, self-govexsdng in'* all 
matters ofpurely local or provincial interest, in some cases 
cort^on^g to existmg provinces, in others perhaps 
modined in area according to foe character and economic 
interests of their people. Over this congeries of States 
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would pfeaide t Ceatnl GoTemmeat^ iaoKMiagly 
•eatathre of and tesponsible to the pec^le of all of thcataL 
dealing with matters, both internal ana external, of cooh 
mon interest to the whole of India; acting as aibiter in 
mter-sute relations, and n^resenting the uterests of 
India on e^al terms with the self-goveming unite of 
the British Empire. In this picture mere is a place also 
for the Native States. It is possible that they too will 
uHsh to be ateociated for certain purposoi with the orgaii> 
isaticm of Brithh India, in sudi a way as to dedicate wwi t 
peculiar cpdities to tin common service, without loss of 
mdividuauty. 

a^s in tbt Control fy tho Gomnnmt of India. 

But it seems to us axiomatic that there cannot be a 
oofl^etely representati^te and tesponsible Government of 
In^ on an equal footing with the other selfwoveming 
units of the British Commonwealth until the component 
Simes whose people it represente and to whom it is re* 
iponail^ or at least the great majority of them, have 
themselves reached the stage of full responsible govern* 
ment. Not even then can we say that the form or the 
degree of responsibility which will be reached in Tndta 
^ ^cdy corrmpond to that attained by the Dominknis. 
The final form of India’s o^nstitution must be evolved om 
of the conditions of India, and must be matedally 
by the need for securing Imperial tesponsibOitL. The 
dominating fitetor in the intermediate process must be the 
rate at which the provinces can move towards responsible 
government. At the same time, change obviously cannot 
Se confined to the provinces. In proportion as they 
become more responsible, tiws control which the Govem- 
numt of India exerciste over them must diminish. But it 
18 not mctely a question of the extent of the control, the 
nature and manner of its exercise must in course of time 
be modified. We cannot think that States on the way 
to responsible government, which have imbibed a large 
element of responsibility into their constitutions, can be 
controlled by a purely autocratic power. So also with 
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tine dbtiat mt m^ ingovet tdbe of^odk vhidi 

dischar^ fey the GoTemaaeot o£ ladk ^ its special 
ccMi. It is in^siblc that while odwt duties which diflFer 
ftpm them mauily in bek^ local in scope ot subiect to pro- 
vincial differentiation ate being administered by responsible 
govnnmentSj those whmh mi to the <ak9veeoiiicm 
shotild be adminittered asitoaaticiffr* It 
fore, that channe in the proyinoes 
Govemmeat ot India» but it does not in^y 
chnnM should be simultaneous or in equafpeopoeilh^ 
On OK c on tr ary, the chan|« need simply be so mudb as to 
tender ^bc Government or India a suitable instrunmnt £ot 
controlling dbe provinces at the stage at which they have 
-for the tiroe bdi^ andved. ■ , , , 


•/^esT tSif JUr 




nMmt in mdua implies a corresponding doaege in con- 
ttitt^ion of the controlling agency in Kn ghnd . 'We 
caaanot predict what kind of agency India will wish to 
maintain in London once she has attained the status of 


full jpartnership in the Empire; but it must be vety 
ent from the exist^ arrangM»nta. 




in the exercise of his foyticitoas a 
supply defects of direct knowledge sr^ 

India in himself and his subordinates in the India dlielf 
and also to watch the interests of India in cases wh^* 
these may be threatened by competing British interests;* 
Both Secretary of State and Council, however, ate i» 
almost complete subordination to Parliament, vdakdi. mhy* 
if it choosy, exercise its authority over every detaff-of 
administration in India. Now in relation to TnHa. BaiBs^ 
ment will, we amgine, observe the principles long adopted 
towards the British self-governing colonies, and will con- 
tract its interference and control in direct pcoportion to 
the expansion of self-government. As this grows, the 
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volume o£ Inisiness in which Pu^iament will intetfieie will 
steadily shdnk, and the occasions will be xaxer on which 
the Seczetary of State will have to exercise control and 
win need to be advised regarding its exercise. This ncdfiti 
to a diminution in the establishment of the India uSSat, 
and possibly to a modification in die Council of 
But here, a^in, it is a question not merely of the volume 
of work, but also of the spirit in which it is condtKXed. 
In dealing with organisations which have b«x>me laisdk 
representative and in some degree responsible, the need 
for mutual understanding and action strengthened by 
consent will be continually enhanced. 

And fy 

Again, while die growth dT responsibiUty in TnHf^ ^nrill 
lead to decreased intervention by the Secretary of State 
and Parliament in day-to-day administration, the &ct that 
India's further polidcal progress is to be determine hf 
Parliament makes it imperative that Parliament should be 
bettfu informed about and more keenly interest^ in Ttwlkn 
condidons. The decisions to be taken in the future must 
to some extent be controversial : different advice about 
them will be ofTered from different sources; and Parlia- 
ment, which is the final arbiter of India's dmdny, should 
be in a position to form a wise and indepenc^t judgment. 
For these rea^s we have suggested means of nnptoying 
its opportunides of exercising a well-informed control* 

jRaaiflv of Proposals, 

We condude therefore that change in any one pordon 
of the Indian polity will involve changes on parallel lines, 
but by no means at an equal pace in the other pordons; 
and we claim that our proposals satisfy this fundamental 
prindple. We begin with a great extension of local self- 
government, so as to train the electorates in the matters 
which they will best understand. Simultaneously we pro- 
vide for a substantial measure of self-government in the 
provinces, and for better representation and more criticism 
m the Government of India, and for fuller knowledge in 
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£^Ufttneat. we fmdjiaerf by mtam of 

which at xegolat atages the element d lesponsibility can 
M con^uf^^y^ enlaxged and that of official contxol con- 
tmuously di mint ahed, in a way that will goatantee otdeted 
ptogiess ami afford an answer to intermediate t^resen- 
tadons and agitadon. 

Nt $4 for CriHeism. 3> ;: 

. ^ *. ®^tter cff 80 great intricacy and im|x>rtaikce. if’ r 
18 obvious that full and public discussion is necessary. 
Pled^ics have been aiven that the opportunity for sumi 
ri^wussion will be afforded. All that we ask, therefore^ of 
His Majn^s Gove rnment for the present is that they wfll 
•went to the pubBcadoii <ff mt M we haws ‘ ‘ 

alreodji beo*-" ^ - ■ --v. 

k it OM tO, _ 

greeted against all such plans. Hybdd eaceoitiyes, r — - t— » 
reapomdlmity, assemblies pardy elected and partly nomin- 
ah^ divisions of functions, reservations genem or par- 
dcular, are devices that can have no permanent abimng 
place. They beat on their faces their transitional char- 
acter, and they can be worked only if it is clearly recognh«d : 
that that is their justificadon and thdr puqjose. ThtatS 
cannot be so dev»Bdr:t 8 .teh©- 


ief lies-'m' 

eacpedicnts for tcidning" ptitpc^, s«d li p*ot 
the goal is not merely k«»t m ^ght, but node 
not by agitadon, but x>j the operadon of madbinery 
ent in the scheme itself. The principle laid down was dw 
progressive reallsadon of responsime government. Wd 
nave chosen the province as the unit in which it shmild be 
realised. Within that unit we intend, as far as is possiB^ . 
immediate and complete responsibility in lo«l affairs ; 
responsibility within provincial governments in cectam 
subjects, first to constituencies, and then to the If^g^sladve 
councils ; the reservation of other matters to a part of die 
executive Goyemm^t whose responsibility to Parliament 
shall for the time being continue; a machinery for periodic 
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mqoiiy with a Tiew to the ptc^ttture dttnkitttioo and 
disappeatacoe of the xetetved lebjects. We 
teoommeiui no altetation at ptetent in the feapooaihilitjr 
of the Government of India to Parlian»mt---e»:^ in to 
fax at the transfer of subjecei to popuhur control in tibe 
provinces ipso facUt removes them from the purview of' 
the Government of India and the Secretary of^State— 4yat 
we do provide greater opportunities for critichting end 
influencing the actions of the Government of TnAia^ tad 
also a legisiatuie which can develop, when tbs day of 
responsibility comes, into the machinery adapted to the 
new motive power. For diese temporary purposes w« 
have selected, after a prolonged examination or alternatives, 
what seemed to us the best transitional mechanism. Our 

% t * 
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^glsnd and India, official and non-official alike. They 
should be examined by the local Governments with whom 
we conferred, but before whom we have not had an oppor- 
tonity of pladng them in their final form. . . . 

ComJk^. 

We have only one more word to say. If aimhing could 
enhance the sense of responsibility under whidb our recom* 
mendations are made m a matter fraught with conse- 
quences so immense, it would be the knowledge that even 
as we bring our report to an end far greater issues still 
hang in the balance upon the battle fields of France. It h 
ther^ and not in Delhi or Whitehall, that the idthnste 
decision of India’s future will be taken. The liberty of 
the world must be won ^ore our deliberations over the 
liberalising of Indian politicai institutions can acquire any 
tat^iblc meaning, we cannot close this document mote 
fittingly than with the prayer, which we know aU India 
echoes, that the principles of justice and freedom may be 
saved to the world by the splendid endurance and self- 
sacrifice of His Majesty’s and the Allied armies. 

Edwin S. Montagu. 

. CKELMSFOm 

Stmfa, 

ztMd Aprils X918. 


THE INDIAN CONSTITUTION 

l^EBATB m TOB HOdSB OF LOKDS (rfm Fb» 1LUAE7, X0*4) 
ON A STAmatNT BT THE SbCEXTAKT OF STATE FOR 

Inoxa (Loro Ozjvzer) t — 

Lord Mt Lotd»* Itmto oootione ^ 

^Mon whicii hegm iMt Rigl^ on OiO 

«qr that hM «£i8m 

WM W tt w nnofttutal that at tudb a dbeta thos^yi^ 

jWdy dl:9ai;geat views hdd by those who suce seeldiiii; 
aw a xtaoEMody. Two opinions, entkely opposite in chai^ 
****** f«e» to be most ftequeotiy ana xoost pe»isma% 
gpawed on tfapte wIm» ace intcotsted la Jadhe^ osfidatoai 
^ view Ate 



Let t», theee&ae, gi#c 
a gxace as possible and dear mM di 
as we can, lest some wotse fhlti^ befall ns.” ; ; r r: " 

I do not think any of us suspected the noble Load 
Seocetasy of State fox India dFibeing a subsexibes to 
fotmec doettine; but possibly some of us had appxdbocif 
sions that he might have leanings towacds the latbsr. JsSaaf 
the statement we heard from him last night 1 dp not 


that those apprehensions are wholly removed, hat mtg 
are certainly allayed to a very corExEbrtabk degree. Th<^ 
is very much in his speech with which, it was possible to 
be in entire accord. One could not help appredadng the 
great and genuine sympathy which he manifested fox 
Indian life and Indian aspirations. At the same time 
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thexe wexe oettain omissions from his ttttemetit. Thei» 
'wace certain points which will probably be r^^irdtod M 
ambiguous -when they reach Ixuua. The tone» if I may 
venture to say so without disiespectf was just a 
impersonal and perhaps a little abstract, and it is possSbi^ 
not quite easy for the noble Lord to realise witti wiiai; 
anxiety his pronouncement is awaited in India ^ semd 
clas^ : by those impatient reformers who are amdoody • 
waitmg for some sign of vacillation here ; by thcae tubers 
who, perfectly loyal to the Constitution, are equally eittedy 
waiting for a clear lead from the Government with vdikb 
they would £ain a% themselves, and by those hatd'fmsssed 
servant of ^e Crown who, in circumstances of very 
exceptional difficulty, have been striving to cany on. the 
KiM*8 Government. ; : , . 

IT I may, I would venture very briefly to testate ^ 
mam features and the main needs of the situation as they 
appm to some of us who believe neither in the doctrine 
or the strong rmht arm, nor in that <rf abdication, bat 
ww associated from a very early stage with the rerorms ' 
which are now in progress and who wish anything rather 
manto sm them shipwrecked now. The position Er^y is 

that we have in India a bitter un€otnp)f ft*»Mi»g luMtiuty 
on the part of a section of the community who them- 
selves S't^jists or Home Rulers. As the noUe Lord 
n^tioned latt night, those Swarajists, during the fim 
three years of the new Con8titution<--mat is, fecun the 
time wlttn His Royal Highness the Duke of Connaught 
wtiated the new Councils up to the second General 
Hcction at the end of 1923— -held themselves entirely tloof 
from me I^islaturcs. But what he did not mention was 
that, m addipon to that, they went up and down the 
country busying themselves in stirring up amongst the 
nmses of the people a sense of disaSection, discontent 
vath our rule andf bitter racial animosity. The masses 
of the simple people, who in their doll, grey lives are 
averse from new excitement, were appreciably 
affected^more so, it is true, in some Provinces than in 
others, but still, on the whole to a degree which was cer- 
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tucly fietthei: expected not hoped foe. Many of the 
modetate loea who would much tather be foieuds of the 
Government than opponents, wete htow-beaten and ddven 
and seated by the vehemence of the methods and the 
vitupeation of the extxemists into tmnethiia jgie passive 
acceptance of the movement, and in some caaoi e^ lsiii. 
nonunal adhetence to it. . , , ■•'y'. .. 

Toueniim to out own officials, httamed and o v eri i ya BBiil^’ 
isolated tuco^a the milUons who soncound 

it was <|oite Inqjossibie for them to carry on any efiee dve 
counter^propaganda, or indeed any propaganda at all, so 
that this wave of agttatton swept almost unchecked over 
the la^ the 

<|DQ!C 

saves'" in tumi 
toheidi 

■Mz_, 

or Ihdfocu As your £onldi|^; 
^ signally collapsed, and the Swaraf 
mm the Xegis!«baxe^ 

::'l^he.eaSeslh'very }at»..nanfoetit::m^'|h all-' ' 
the dftlihfttttt e intention. ** . 

Government and 
inside. It is catt»to«|f:. ^ „ _ 
tesponsibility in at 
refosed it. mean m 1^ 

the British Government in Ind^ i 
demand takes at the moment u Im 

liberation of India from British rule." 

This, in a few sentences, is the positkm with vddeh 
are faced to-day, and it is clearly not a position in 
any statesman can talk light-heartedly about making: 
cessions. In the first place, I am sure your Xordahibs 
recognise that in this situation there is nothing IkiifTj - 
new, or that is unforeseen. You have only to carry ba(£ ' 
your minds to those few weeks in the winter or 1919 
when you were engaged in passing an Act — certainty with 
obvious reluctance in certain quarters on the part of noble 
Lords who were familiar with India— -which gave effect 
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to a t ieci a i oft of the Government liMn in powei; a Gtmai* 
taent whidb never fell short of any of its predecoMm In 
Xibersl measures — to give India the first 
democratic government. At that t^ u| 

this fierce opposition was perfectly well known. I as* 
member, years before, a prominent leader of dse Party,, 
who only last week was one of the most femajdkable 
in the debam at Delhi, tooriim the villagea in B***gflj ^*4 
preaching his prcqpaganda. Even then, fifteen years a go, 
when he took his ststion in ^te village market idaos fy f 
talked to the villagers, he raised above bimsdf a fitm «f 
his own, and on that flag was inscribed the single vrard 
“ Eapohuon.** * 

To come to more mc^m times, the scheme whidh was 
drafted 1:^ the noble Viscount who is now First Lord of 
the Admiralty and Mr. Montagu, had idready been i M t it e d - 
fay the National Congress and the Muslim Leigue bcficMn 
^ Aa of 19x9 came before this House. AlAough the 
nul vigour and venom of the eattronist movement which 
has subs^ently developed may at that time fanve been 
under-esdinated, still the existence of the movement aartl 
the definite purpose of the aims to which it worked wcae 
clearly before your Lordships and before tim piddie in 
X919. Provisions for meetmg that movement, and fioe 
coimtering it, were deUberately inserted in the Thm 
were inserted as the result of long and careful study to a 
Joint Comimttee of both Houses of Parliament on wM^ 

I may mentmn, the Party to which the C^vemmenr ncwp 
¥ ^ongs was represented. A Committee sat on 
thftt Btll ftll through the pr^edmg sxitnmet under tlie 
cfaairmi^hip of Lord Selbc^e. I will only recall to yoiit 
Lordships* memory the fact that in the kmct of dun 
Committee, not once but repeatedly, occurs with gmjphajtif 
the statement that measurm for aealing with destructive 
opposition---measure8, for example, such as that for certi- 
fying taxation which the Viceroy considered necessary— 
were to be recognised not as exceptional weapons to be 
used with great rductance, but as part of the tegular and 
constituted machinery of the Constitution, why then 




•otn tfantrU'iMiMi 
floittae. It ht'-laa/SmSi 
coiwaa^t wkh Ockfit*! txsKlitIdBu ilse gooeacoaa ‘gkS 
<» tlw Iraastem Bdble is neves Tciio gives witibi serf cBs* 
edmimtiem. The Esstexn psimsm vrbo meet* the wsadooiic 
who lappeos to seciue hk tfmfot:, aot^oniy eam^ks hifc' 
pusse mto his hands, b«M: h ands- hi^' ffigm. W* 
his xobe, and his sandals, and -^he 

And that is what die ma h k? CliOBBIB 

fos India will be tagpec^ to AJ W' ^aiaai^^gSp yM^M|| 
yc hue tesponds to the denaaads 'thsdwhtitipiilitis^ 
i3|Km him. If the Govetnment vhdds .to^dyh-cy- l S iiv ^ pp 
vmcial autonomy to-day, I t-hlwtr we tsoay 
prophesy that twelve months wrill not pass hetote an ouh£i|j^ 
equally loud, eq^ialfy persktent, equally convincing -®* 
uaeonvincing, w^ be made fo* Xmpeml autoflo«aq|f 
weu. Is it possible fox us to oontexwlate conoessioeK/ 
which cat^ those efiects with them? Is dexe 
at which, if we have once begun to depart fxom die iBWiiilIf 
that was laid down in 1919, it will be possihie fb* 
stop; any point at which die same foxces which axe at 
woxk now will allow us to stop ? The Swaxafists, as we 
weie xttninded last xiight, have just secoxed a victoxy in 
the Legislative Assembly. They have caxxied a Resolution 
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calling fot & ixnuidHHible ocMi&iefXW in onlet to Mifdi Ibip 
agxeeaient on some ladkal altcntkMi in the Conatitatiniii 
It is never easy to refuse the spedous ef^euanoe of teaioct^ 
which underlies a demand for a round-tabie oonfotence. ^ 

But what is sudi a oonfotence? could sudh 

conference, if it were accepted, possiUy effect ? It woiddi 
plf^te absolutelv nobody; it would curive the teinaioin||i 
Moderates, in sw-defence, to range tibemselves 
their eztrenust bretluen; it would w^en inunensw ths^ 
power the Executive Government in securing an d 
t a m i ng onfo; and the only thing, I think, one could wit|i 
safety say it would achieve is tlint the Swarajists wouldl 
enter that conference with the unswerving detectninatiotf ^ 
to leave it dther with nothing less than their foil denaadi^' 
or with a decision that the noble Lord would press Soil 
their full demands the momont that the conforimce was^ 
over. I think, therefore, we may congratulate oursdhret" 
and the Gove r n m e nt on the decision that was announced 
last ni^t, that no countenance would be given to dhs' 
idea of a rousd-tafale omference. The extremist move*' 
ment has certainly exceeded in its virulence an d inteni^ 
anything that was foreseen in 19x9, but it certainly has not 
changelits character or the d&SucUve objects v^hh 
^ out to accomplish. Whv, then, at the bidding of t 
force which we foresaw arui emleavourcd to oouritcr 
the earl^t stage of the new Constitution, should we scflgj^ 
the policy on which Fsrliament determined four yehS’ 

Can mfom say with justice that tluit policy has been a 
fiulure ? We used to hear qpisodes like the Malabar xiocs 
quoted as proof of its failure, and a few days ago we heard 
a refer^ce to that deplorable event in the Punjab, as also 
a pr<tof of Its failure. They may be proofs, and they are 
proofs, of the genet^ unrest and unscttlement which is 
storming through India, and indeed through every part of 
the world, at the present time, but they are no more proofs 
of the figure of the Montagu-Cheimstord scheme than the 
d^kus strike is a proof of the failure of the Treaty of 
Versailles. On the contrary, surely the experiment, started 
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di£5cultie& uid at a Clitia of fiaancial ptesstute, 
MS done tematkable work for good in capable bands. 
Whetc It has fallen into tbe bands of 'weaket men it bas 
not done so well. In all human af&ks you will find 
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of India. I do not think *it c»n be *ig< 9 P^ 
cithet side of the ^ntcoveisy that there is sufficient cvi^lii^ 
to persuade Parliament that the time has come to tibrow 
over the new Constitution which they decided upon less 
than five years ago. I use the words ** throw over ** 
intentionally, although they may seem a little extreme, 
because in the same way as you can scuttle a ship by pulling 
out a few of the impomuit rivets, so you will certainly 
scrap the new Constitution by adoptmg some of tlw 
amendments which are canvassed in Inma and in this 
countpr also. 

So m, I have been trying to explain that there is nothing 
new or unforeseen in the difficulties that fece us to-day. 
That leads me to the second and ihe only other question 
with wHdx I shall trouble youx Lordships this afternoon, 
but which is of gteater moment — namely, wW ate you. 
going to substitute for your new Oonstitutiem if it Is 
9ctm^ ?■ In ;tbif ia:i3w qtW 

■ whim ■ as' 

.been trylr^ m 

fm out and its plsce would be tali^ by a Gov'err^iSt^ 
drawn £com another Party and accredited by a dear and 
definite ptogranune to measures for the well-being a nd 
advancement of the people. In India you will have... 
nothing of that sort. You there have a perfectly sin^^. 
and dear issue. 

Either we adhere to the policy of gradually fitting lod^ 
for self-government on modern lines, or we drop 
whole idea and hand over the government of <x>untry 
to men with no programme, with no consi^ed political 
creed of national well-being. At least I have never heard 
of any creed or programme, and I do not think any of us 
could call the manifesto from which quotations were made 
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kn iu^ ft cofutmctive ptogifttatro. It vm the vrotk- 
siftittli^ viralent lieausoftnts, but if 

jon turn to Mr. Motilai Nehru end ftsk for ft ptograoune 
he would say : ** Pay no taxes; buy your own ginning 
wheel and manufacture your own dothes, and thus you 
will reach the Pxonused Land.** But it is lutrdly on the 
strength of a creed of that sort that we shall be prqnared 
to give up our trusteeship for the 500,000,000 c« the 
Indian p^ple. 

We want India to come back to something that is mudh 
mote real and more practical. The whole basis, as the 
Secretary of State pointed out lucidly and eloquently last 
n%hi^ of the present Cktnstitution is co-operation between 
Englishmen and Indians in the government of the country, 
and the gauge of success is to be the work that is done 
by ^dian l^ers in that new co-operative government. 
Parliament has pledged itself to institute an Inquiry in 
X9ap at m the me as u re o£ that tuocest and to decide, on 
the taa teri ftla whidh that Irujuiry will 8up|dy, what fuithet 
dqgme of political freedom may be given to India. It is 
true that the Nationalist oonsdence pretends to be sbf*gked 
at this sequence of orderly advances. What right, it says, 
has the British Parliament to sit in judgment on India's 
fitness to manage her own affairs ; their nation has grown 
up to maturity and is capable of carrying on its own 
business. 

All we ask is that it should carry on its own business; 
that instead of wasting their time and energy in noisy 
declarations about their policy, there should 1 m some clear 
and tangible result of the actual work in the sphere th*t 
has been assigned to Indian Ministers and legislators, a 
sphere which is ample enough to employ all their energies 
md engage all their patriotism. India has been offered 
freraom, but on one condition-— that power and responsi- 
bility will be freely given to those who will undertake it 
and, by wisely exercising it, justify the gift. Let us stand 
^ that absolutely healthy principle. If His Majesty's 
Government will stand by that principle and make it dear 
that every use is to be made or the safeguards which the 
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The Bjljul ov Balfour : Mt Lords, vn hsTe had, in 
the course of the inteirating debate which occupied us 
yesterday and has recommend tonday, speeches &om the 
responsible Minister, who has behind hmi all the advice 
of a great OfHce, from my noble friend Lord Curzon, who 
was himself one of the greatest of Indian admlnistratofii, 
and now from the noble Lord who has just sat down, who 
has a personal ocperience which justly entitles him to the 
most careful attention of your I,ord8hips* House. I have 
nothing to add to this debate which can be based upon 
kipwledge such as they possess, and the very few words 
with which I shall trouble your Lordships represent per- 
hi^ rather the opinions of an outside observer tlum those 
or a man who, from personal observation, is justified in 
offering his view upon one of the most cml»rrassii^ 
problems which, 1 believe, has ever faced the Government 
of this country. 

1 wu a member of the Govenunent which was re« 
sponsiMe for the Act of I9i9> I was not in the country 
at the time — was engaged m public service elsewh ere 
but I have not the shghtest desire to minimise my own 
share of responsibili^ m carrying out the great and most 
difficult experiment in which we are engaged. I believe 
that the cxiurse that was then taken was certainly the beat 
course that we could take with the knowledge then at our 
disjmsal. I am inclined to believe that even with the 
additions to our knowledge which have since accrued — 
ad^dons not altogether or an agreeable kind--~none of us, 
if it were in our power to repeat the experiment, would 
hattate to make an effort in the direction m which the Act 
of X919 points, nor do I believe that that Act could in 
^y important particular be amended for the better. 
But I do not think any of us can well be satisfied with the 
way m which that experiment is being carried out in India, 
not, indeed, by those oyer whom we nave any control, but 
by those leaders of Indian public opinion who seem to me 
^is'^tiderstand the character of the problem 
which lies before us and the character of the duties which 
our position in India throws upon this country. 
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We I AinL to look at this qawtioa ofgttuhially 

grwM constitutional govetnnaeat to todia as a petfcctly 
natonu opetation. 1 think ilie iu>ble Xofdi who has just 
8^ down s^kc, quite ptopctly, of ** liberating ” this 
t'^vince or that Province, and a general impreiaoa gradu- 
my geo'm up in Parliam^t, in the country and m the 
Press that we are acting simply as a drag tq>ohn 
movement towards representative institutions whkds^ ’ lmt 
^ * safe, a happy and a useful course, 

that those in India who ate hampering our policy in every 
r^pect are^ in^ reahty only hastening the glorious 
when free institutions upon the model of &e great self- 
gover^g Dom^ons will prevail in India, f am con- 
Tuacco thstt that is one of the tnost profound delusiotis that 
ever possessed mankind. ^ Free institutions on the 
n^ld, or on the I^minion model, are among the most 
^cult institutions in the world to manage properly. 
Free government is very difficult government. The easy 
gwemtnpit is the government of an absolute autocracy. 
The nodon appears to be that if you leave Indk alone 
India will at one stride — ^taking an example from Great 
Britain, from the great British Dominions, trom the United 
States of America, from other great free and self-gQveiii^ 

This is not a queadc^ ii -some' geoife 
inferior and s^iearior. Do not let h» use those wo»3s €: 
we can help it when we are dealing with races. You 
cannot say which is the superior, and whidi is die inferior, 
race. India is one of the oldest civilisations, perhaps the 
oldest, in the world. It has given great rdigions not 
merely to the hundreds of millions of its own population 
but to hun^eds of millions of other Oriental populations. 
It has a civilisation compared with which ours is c<m- 
temptible in point of date, and it is really absurd to say 
that we are sujperior, or that they ate inferior. But we are 
different. Alf the world talks now of constitutional govern- 
ment on the English model as if it were the natural flower 
of all forms of culture and civilisation. It is nothing of 
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the Idbd. It hat been labotiomfy, thtoush long oentudea 
and vith much dJ£Scaltj[, worked out wim success tu this 
islafid. It has been carried by the children who 
ifom this island to other continents. It has in tfa^ tui^ 
produced admirable results. It has been imitated — 1 will 
not say all over Christendom, but at least it has been more 
or less imitated all over the western hemisphere. But It 
is a very difficult constitution to work, and one of its great 
difficulties is that we axe all apt to consider that that s&oo 
is most fitted for representative and Parliamentary ked- 
tutions, for government by debate and discussion, whidi 
diowB the greatest fertility of speech, the greatest ingenui^ 
in devising Parliamentary manceuvres and in cart^g out 
by Parliamentary methods, not the work of the country 
but the debates of the country. That is the external view 
which our form of government takes to the observer, 
^t it requires national character, trained to that par* 
ticalas kina of work, to p^orm the fundamental d^ of 
all Governments, which is that of governing. These 
tound most commonplace observations, and they are 
commonplace, but they axe constantly forgotten. We 
habitually talk as if you could import a new constitutiiM 
into an old civilisation, as you import a new locomotive 
or a new mechs^sm, but the other, which depends vqpon 
the secular training of a people, whi^ dimends upon those 
quaUties the very origin of which is lost m the prehistoric 
period of huncuui development— -institutions which dtmend 
upon that cannot be planted, or transplantol, wiffi perfect 
securiqr Aat they are going to grow and flourish as they 
grew and floudsned in the land of their birth. Consider 
what the special difficulties of India are in such a matter 
as tWs. India, as we all know, has got its secular imme- 
morial cultum, which has produced marvellous fruit in its 
^y. Its history goes quite continuously back beyond 
the most distant records. In the whole of its history, as 
we know, or as we can plausibly conjecture it, I am not 
aware of any single trace of what we may call consti- 
tutional controversy, of debates such as fill our history, 
as to the proper methods by which human frmiom may 
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^ 4efA»ped oa libe ^sq« mu 

tore toeo d<me oa ote |teei, Imt oa HiMiphm 
nommg, so tiu: as I know, has beea 4^ im4 sjf that 
these aKKtem statesawn in India do, ot nsost ^ dhcm do 
M to tmto oar catch-wotds, and to ptoless fot 

^jfnsttmttoos. bat adthout appatently xadishig 4ie fflittit 
Of i^ch alone snch insatuhons as outs can batosS^ 
worked. * ™ '5 " 

Do not let it be supoosed that I am pessimisdc as to iie 
nltimate result. All I say is that it is perfect folly to 
suppose that the result can be immediately attained. In- 
pcwy 1 go futthcf;^ wd I szy th^t ^1 thsit is now going on 
m India morses my sense of d^ression with regard to 
the political elements in that country, because tfccy do not 
seem to me to hare grasped the first essence, the fibtst 
beginnings of wisdom, in this matter of constitutional 
gwrwmment. I have not the least doubt that they show 
tofinite ing^uity in their Parliamentary manceuvtes, and 
I do not in the least doubt that their speedbies are eloquent, 
admirably delivered, coherent and logical, and contain all 
the qualities that we admire in Parliamentary oratory; but 
toat is not the main thing that is required, I cannot 
^agw anytog^s suit^ to the d9kieat admkuatmdoa 

tod dtofjaeot orttots* Tiptoe it, oo oto-otvirai' 

it in this country, fortuoately. We mvt£ htv« Sd 'C 
and I see no syn^toms that the disease is going to come 
upon M in our political old age. But that is not the 
sort of impression which is given to those who look at 
us ftom outside. They seem to think that because readi- 
ness of speech, power of argument, and eloquence, are 
tossports in this country to political success, those are 
the qualities which make us a successful free people. 
They are nothing of the kind. Th^ are merely the 
external machinery by which those who represent the 
common sense of the people, determined to mrry on the 
work of the commumty m a sober, quiet, and peac^l 
manner, carry out their great duties. 
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We limve bi^ught in a cettain numbex of highly educated 
people in India and asked them to help us in Beginning t he 
wotk of spmading through India these ideas of ftee^ti- 
tudons. Do they show any one of the qualides and 
symptoms which arc the very essence of these free insd- 
tudons ? They have shown ail the qualides of contdv* 
ance, and ingenuity of Parliamentary obstruedon, and 
the sniper arts which hang about the praedee of free 
institutions, but what they have not shown is that funda- 
mental desire to make the Government of their country 
work, without which free institudons are not only perfeily 
useless but may be absolutely dangerous. I do not know 
that th^ have made any contribudon in the whole centuries 
of Indian thought, or taken the smallest interest in these 
experimimts of ours, which have slowly grown up into the 
insdtudons of diis country. They never have done 
so. They come teh to the business, unanimated by the 
only diing wduch is worth having in the government of a 
free country, namely, the desire to make, irrespective of 
private or <^8 intermt, the work of the community go 
on. Their ingenuity is wholly destruedve, so far as 1 can 
see. I am not aware that they Imve ever suggested a new 
scheme, or given a hint as to what is to happen if the 
Bridsh rule were to come to an end. 

The noble Lord who last spoke described a banner on 
which he said was inscribed ^ Expulsion.*’ is 

not a policy. There is no construction in expulsion. By 
their own admission, tacit or explicit, all this desire for 
consdtudonal freedom is of exotic growth. It was bom 
in these islands and not in the vast continent where they 
profess to rule. How do they mean India to be governed 
when expulsion is carried out ? They might at least have 

§ iven us an outline of the scheme. Have they done so ? 

iit they going simply to pass a sort of Reform Bill for 
India, a sort of universal franchise ? There never was a 
country in which the diHiculdcs of constitutional govern- 
ment are naturally greater than in India. In the first 
place, them issnoj^country so enormous on which any 
human being has ever thought of trying the experiment. 
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hfts ever thougjit o£ txyiag fewDescotative comtita* 
tioaal govetmncQt, on the ordinary Piuahwaentaty model, 
on a community of three hundred million persons ? It has 
never been tried before. 

But tl»t is not all. They have to contend with their 
own u n li mit ed history of their own great culture. 
never was a vast body of mankind who were mtm the 
creamres of their antecedents than ate the people of Ibdii. 
Their traditionsgo back unbroken former than — do not 

of die Chuuae,^ but certainly than those of any 
WMtem nation, ^d it is not merely that. Tlicit culture, 
^igious and political, appears to have blossomed natumlly 
into the ^mplex system of caste. I am not going to 
argue against caste; 1 am not going to conmare a cmn* 
munity widioat caste widi a comwmnitf which » ; 

meshes of caste* But if caste the natural ouKio^^ 
it is, all these centuries of Indian civilisation undisturbed 
from outside, can you conceive a soil less apparendy, and 
Ott the fece of it, prq^ared for the ordinary democratic 
government, which is the one which they admire by out 
practice, and which they admire with lip-service so long 
as it can be used as a weapon to dmtroy toe present organr* 
isation of socic^ ? 

I am not going to mempt to 
agitators what Is tibeir ihity. To mei 
quite ohviotw that tibey ase conahittlng a grftst iegW^- 
against their fellow countrymen and against geocrtl civflsr: 
hndon if they set to work merely to shatter what they 
&id, without giving us, or themselves, the least suggestion 
of wl»t it is mey want to put in its place. Notlung that 
I say is likely to move them, but, after all, we have a duw 
to perform, too. We find ourselves the masters of this 
vast continent. Not till we came was the grmt Indian 
continent ever welded into a great unity. Not till we came 
was it possible to find any midgatioq in free institutions 
for the system of absolutism which has immemorklly pre- 
vailed over that country — sometimes absolute Govern- 
ments governing huge tracts of it, sometimes broken up 
into smaller kingdoms, but always on the strictest absolutist 
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sjrstetsi, unoonttoUed by any autbotity based unon a btoadat 
scheoie. 

Now, fbi; the iicst time as far as I know in the history 
of the world, we have in our own free institutions, in the 
criticism which takes place in the House of Commons, in 
this Chamber, in the British Press— we have been able to 
combine something that is good in the system of free 
institutions with all that can be found of good in absolute 
TOvemment. It is a wholly unknown combination so 
tar as history goes. It has b^ worked by us in the rim* 
that we have had control, I believe, to the advan* 

tage of ^ huge pi^ulation. "Wliat arc you going to 
jWJt mto its place ? If you leave India to herseu it tt as 
absolutely certain as an}^hing can be that she will leUpse 
into what is the natu:^ organisation of society in that Mrt 
of the world, which is absolute government. There may 
be a transition of free institutions, possibly — certainly. 
It would j^obably be found unworkable, intolerable m 
unintelligib le to vau; masses of the population, 
anduo|»qpiM^ cm be so ceii^ dm dant the destruction 
m British rule means the resumption of all that is least 
good in the gradual growth of Indian society. 

Are we going so far to show ourselves incapable of 
carrying the burden which has gradually been thrust upon 
us as to leave these 500,000,000 to that most certain fate ? 
I cannot believe it. There is no alternative tluit I OMI 
see but the alternative which was adopted in 1910, the 
alternative which His Majesty’s Government accepted, 
which de noble X^^rd who has just sat down accepts, 
for which my noble friend near me (the Marquess Curaon 
of Kcdleston) spoke last night. We here are all at one 
upon that, but let us remember that by saying we insist 
on seeing how the experiment works we are not delaying 
free institutions in India. We ate doing what we can to 
make one of the most difficult tasks ever undertaken a 
possible task. It may prove— please Heaven it will not 
so prove, but it may prove that the thing is impossible. 
It majr prove that this new experiment of giving for the 
first time our special form of institutions to 300,000,000 
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by ewsir ipedfig of eutie mi itsHdottg 
divisions, is an impossible one. 1 hope beetet things. 

But the idea that it can be done by a stxo&e of the pen, 
and that, if our hands ate forced, mese gentiemen, who 
have not shown that they possess the giimmer of a con- 
spructive idea in the whole of their mental outiSli^ ean 
either frMdom or felicity to the 500,000,000 per^*"““’‘"*‘"^' 
whom we are responsible is surely one of the most 
dreams that ever occurred to the wildest of political specu- 
lators. 'Ihe task before His Majesty’s Government, 
before any Government that may succeed them, is one of 
extreme difficulty. We cannot shirk it. We cannot put 
it on oxMi side. Hie burden is there, and must be borne. 
But it w 0 require the utmost resolution, the mmoai; 
courage, the uim<»t patriot&nn, and a petStet contetimi 
catchwords if wc arc to carry it out uld^tely with success. 


Statemsnt bt the Viceroy and Governor-General of 
India (Lord Irwin), 8th November, 1927. 

Eight years ago the British Parliament enacted a statute 
which tegulated the conditions undet which in%ht 
learn by actual experience whether or not the IfeiMS 
system o£ rcpteseiimtive m'ftmmm 
pmte meant Wfikh ^ 

tdf^ovanment within the En^^iaee. Thar rnmm'mm 
psomsed to incomorate irrevocable decidoos, and reoe^ 
niged that its work must of necessity be reviewed in the 
light of fuller knowledge with the lapse of years. Butlia- 
ment accordingly enacted that, at the end of ten years at 
least, a Statutory Commission should be appointed to 
examine and report upon the progress made. 

Considerable pressure has during recent years been 
exercised to secure the anticipation of the statute, but Hh 
M^es^’s Government has hitherto felt that circumstances 
in India were not such as to justify, in the interests of India 
itself, advancement of the date at which future develop- 
ment of the constitution would be considered. So long 
as unwise counsels of political non-co-operation prevailed 
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itwMcvidemdmttheaondidoiMittmiiaitef^ 
tnmt of ft cooqpUcated comtitatioou pcobkm vrtst utckhi^ 
ftod tliftt 80 eatUet ioquitf woold hare bean liikely only m 
crystallise in op{»sitioa two points of view between wnkfa ' 
it must be the aim and the duty of statesmanship to H frft 
reconciliation. But there have been signs latterly that 
while those who have been foremost in advandng die 
claims of India to bill self-government have in no way 
abandoned the pciodples they have felt it their duty to 
assert, yet there is in many quarters a greater disposition 
to ded widi die actual facts of the situation and to appreciate 
what I believe to be most indubitably true, namdy, tbtt 
the differences which exist on these matters ate 
of method or pace and not differences of principle or dis- 
agreements as to the goal which we all alike desite to 
roich. 

It is also certain that the review, if it is to be thorough 
and deal adequately with the issues diat will claim atten- 
tion, will have tnnch ground to covets and, both for diis 
and for duMe that will necessarily fellow, it is import- 
ant to ensure a sufficient allowance or time without unduly 
prolonged postponing of the date by which final action 
could be undertaken. 

^ere is another element in the present position whkii 
is immediately relevant to the question of when the wcifiE 
of the Commission should begin. We are all aware aiiilff'- 
great, the unhappily great, part played in the life of 
recendy by co t mnu n a l tension imd antagonism and of the 
obstacles thus imposed to Indian political development. 

It might be argued that in such circumstances it was 
desirable to delay ^ the institution of the Commission as 
long as possible, in the hope that this trouble might in 
the meantime abate. On me other hand, it seems not 
impossible that the uncertainty of what constitutional 
change might be imminent may have served to sharpen 
this antagonism and that each side may have been, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, actuated by desire to strengthen, 
as they supposed, dieir relative positions in anticipation 
of the Statutory Commission, wherever such acuvides 
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amy fi»t begin, ibn JiSi^'iW’-feSin.s-.'dck^ 
which all comoiTOihaet «« Ukefy itt -riiai. . tliiBtn^b w con- 
stiainpd to «xt^ thdt saeame o£ The 

nu:t that theae £etce aotagotiisi&a wkb 

the whole idea of Indioa ^ 

enough to eocetda# Itt .^liiflweioce om 
peoplb in «U <hm§f jid I «uip<»^'4w 
i8gwi8 9odbB^intertio%mw3AAftpnll^^ 
and ia tegatd to the political 

lustl uis»iTO»m»fy upon the commoi^ sitaadcKO. IWL ™ 
the patent of bad tempet, and when men ate 
“ at d«w ate to day, of the eGfect unknown pdLUicai 
„ * fioay haro, they ate abncMemaUy teady to seek *eli|f 
£tom and an outlet .foe .theb'£sais ia-'^iolenf;^ 
action. In to &t as these isoubt^ ase the 
suspense, oiw may hope for some tdief thuou^ 
taken to limit the period of uncertainty. 

Having regard to such considerations as these, Hia 
Majesty’s Government has^ decided to invite Parliament 
to advance the date of the inquiry and to assent forthwith 
to the establishment of the Commission. Subject to the, 
obtaining of this necessary authority. His Majesty’s 
ment hope that the CommiMion wiU 
early as possible in the new yeas foe a 
to 


The mak of the Commissfon wiE Be neo 
the governing words of the statute which ^ 

i. 51t y ^ . t • 
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of cdtication and the development of reptesentative imti- 
tutions in British India and matters connected therewith, 
and the Coromission shall report as to whether ftf>d to 
what extent it is desirable to establish the principles of 
responsible government or to extend, modi^ or restrict 
the degree of responsible government then existing therein, 
including the question whether the establishment of second 
Chambers of local legislatures is or is not desiiable.” 

His Majesty’s Government have naturally given careful 
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flight to the most at^iqpciete agency for the 
of an inquiry «o oompreheiuive and untestrioed. 

‘Hie qu«ttioa vrat ihould be the omiqiodtion of the 
Gommttsion is one to whkh the answer most inevitably be 
greatly influenced by the nature the whi^ Padik* 
ment has to ^rform in the light of its advice. In order 
that the decision at which His Majesty's Government hawi 
Mtived may be fully understood, it is necessary to stMe 
in a few words what they conceive that task to be. ST it 
were sinqily the drawing up of a constitution v^ch Parlkh 
ment» whiob must in imy circumstances be the final arbiter 
vmukl impose on India from without, the pioUem would 

oomparadvdiy simple. But that is not how His Majetty*s 
Government conceive it. The preamble to tte Act of 
toip recognise4 in effect, that with the devdopment c£ 
Indian pouticsl thought during the last generation. Inti- 
mate aspi y i o ns towi^ reiponsibte government had been 
wfaidi iceoiHit nsnst be taken. His hfojesty's 
jiPMill-Gowsnmieitt deiiinp:lit|t to tdm ac^^ of those 
•tolfli^oiis, and dtdt hope k to lay Ikibto 
aftoe the investigatioa into fiurts ptescdObi^ lM^^ 
condusions which shall, so far as is practiciili^ltt^ll^kMo 
reached by agreement with all parties concetned. ft is 
with this object steadily in view that His Majesty's Govem- 
m^t have considered both the composition of the Com- 
mission and the procedure to be followed in dealing witii 
its report. 

It would be generally agreed that what is required is a 
Commission which would be unbiassed and competent 
to present an accurate picture of the facts to Parliament, 
but It must also be a oody on whose recommen^tions 
Parliament should be found willing to take action which 
a study of these facts may indicate to be appropriate. 

To fulfil the first requirement it woultf Follow that the 
Commission should be such as may approach its task with 
sympathy and a real desire to assist India to the utmost of 
its j^wer, but with a mind free from preconceived con- 
clusions on either side. It is, however, open to doubt 
whether a Commission constituted so as to include a sub- 
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ptc^^ttioii of IfHtfatfx fioe^lx^ 9s it tightly 
would, Stitish ofiictal m^ubets also - would be thought 
to satis^ the first coctdition of readhaag coudusions ^- 
werted b^ aay process of a priori reasomug. Oa the one 
Iwud, It might be felt that fixe desire, naturaTiiud l^ttiroate, 
of the "KImui uambers to see India a sclf-goy«SQiagi»ii^ 
could Imrdly fiiil to colour theit judgment her 
opacity to sustain the r61e; on the other hand, toe ine 
mose who might hold that British official members would 
w less than human if their judgment were not in some 
degrw affected by long and dose contact with the questions 
to^ which they would now be invited to apply ttnpattial 
txu£xd$* 


But even after such a Commission had written its rM>ort 
F^liament would inevitably approadi consideration of it 
with sorne element of mental reservation due to an instino> 
tive feeling that the advice in more than one case repre- 
sented views to which the holder was previously com- 
• mitted. It would move uncertainly among condusions 
of the exact value of which, owing to unfamiliarity- with 
the minds of their framers, it would i^l unable to appreciate. 

We should, however, make a great mistake if we sup- 
posed that these matters werepurdy constitutk^t^ 
be treated merely as the subject of jtkiiidd;im0tet& 
bidiiui o{unioa ibis a dear title to ask diet - 

of a new instrument of government thm fihe 

problem or their judgmmt on other solutions tdddi may 
be pmpqsed should be made an integtal fitetor in the 
eaeamination of the question and be given due weight in 
the ultimate dedsion. It is, therefore, essential to find 
rpeans by whkh Indians may be made parties to d^bera- 
tions so nearly affecting the future of their country. 

Balancing mesc various considerations and cn^vouring 
to give due weight to each. His Majesty's Government 
have decided upon the following procedure : — 


(a) They propose to recommend to His Majesty that 
the Statutory Commission should be composed as 
foUows 
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“Hie Right Hon. Sir John Simon, K.CV.O.. 

K.C. (Cimrmm). ^ 

Viscount Bumhftm, G.CM.6., CH. 

Lord Stiathoona and Mount Rovd. 

The Hon. E. C. G. Cadog^ CB. 

The Right Hon. Stephen w^h. 

Colonel the Right Hon. G. R. Lane>Foat. 

Major C. R. Attlee. 

(ky His Majmty's Government cannot of course dictate 
to the Commission what procedure it shall follow, 
but thev ate of opinion that its task in taking evidence 
would tK greatly facilitated if it were to invite the 
Gmtral Legislature to appoint a Joint Select Com- 
mittee chosen from its elected and nominated un« 
official members which would draw up its views 
wad proposals in wrii^g and lay them brfoie the 
Commission for examination in such mann er as ffie 
latter may thscide. ThU Committee might remain 
hi being for any consultation wludbi the (Simmission 
might desire at subsequent stages of the inquiry. 
It should be deuly understood that the purpose of 
this suggestion is not to limit the discmtion of dte 
Commission in hearing other witnesses : 

(r) His Majesty’s Government suggest that a similar 
procedure should be adopted with the provincial 
legislatures : 

(d) the vast area to be covered may make it desiraUe 
that the task of taking evidence on the more purely 
administrative questions involved should be under- 
taken by some other authority which would be 
in the closest touch with the Commission. His 
Majesty’s Government suggest that the Commission 
on arrival in India should consider and decide by 
what machinery this work may most appropriately 
be discharged. This will not, of course, deWr the 
Commission from the advantage of taking evidence 
itself upon these subjects to u^atever extent it may 
think desirable : 
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(#) the Coccmussioii has f^iorted and its f«>ort 

has been CTa tnine d by the Govetnment of India and 
His Majesty's Government it 'will be the duty of 
toe latter to present proposals to Parliament. But 
It is not the intention of His Majesty's Government 
to ask Pa r li ame nt to adopt these proposals 
te giving a full opportimty for Intoan 
dinerent s(toools to contribute its view upon 
And to this end it is intended to invite Parliament 
to refer these proposals to consideration by a Joint 
Committw otboth Houses and to fadUtate the 
presentation to that Committee both of rTift views 
of ^e Indl^ Central Legiskture by delegations who 
will be invited to attend and confer wito the Joint 
Committee and also of t^ views of any other bodies 
'whom the Joint Parli am entary Committee may 
desire to consult. 

In the opinion of His Majesty’s Government, the pro- 
cedure contemplated fulfils, to a veiy great exteat, the 
requisites outlined above. Such a (!^mmission, dra'wn 
from men of every British political patty and presided over 
by one whose public position is due to ourtstshdi^ ; 
and ciwme^, will evidently bring 
afiea^ fiid|ment to b(kt upon an 
oonstitutioiud issue. 

Moreover, the fi n d in g s of some of its own trwtnb<H^ 
can count in advance upon a favourable reception at the 
hands of Pa r lia men t, which will recognise them to be 
speaking from a common platform of toought and to be 
applying the standards of judgment which Parliament will 
fed instinctively to be its own. For myself, I cannot 
doubt that the quickest and surest path of those who 
desire Indian progress is by persuasion of Parliament, and 
that they can do this more certainly through meynbei^ of 
both Hous<» of Parliament than in any o&t way. The 
Indian Nationalist has gained much if he can convince 
the Members of Parliament on the spot; and I would 
therefore go further and say toat, if those who speak for 
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Ittitt ha^e coofideooe in the case duy ndviiice on 
hec bdbtlfy they ought to wdoosoe such an oooottotiitT 
beiog affotded to u many membeta of the British Legia- 
iatuxe as may be, thus to come into contact with the teaU^ 
of Indian life and politics. 

Futthetmote, wt^e it is, fot these xeasona, of undoubted 
advantage to all who desite an extension of the Refotma 
that then; case should be heard in the first instance by 
those who can command the unquestioned confidence of 
P a rikment , 1 am sanguine enough to w^pose riiat the 
snediod cl m sen by I& Majesty's Government will also 
aasttte to I n d ians a better opportunity tbaf t they could 
have enjoyed in any other way of infiueiuing the passage 
of these g^t events. For not only will mcy, mrough 
representatives of the Indian Legisktures, be gn ab l ed to 
es^psss themselves fteely to the Commission itself, but it 
wul also be within their power to challenge in detail or 
wdne^ any the proposals made by His Majesw*s 
Qovemment before foe Sdect CoauaittM of mlk- 
omri and to advooite fokr own sofotk^ It should be 
observed, moreover, that at this stage Parikment will not 
have been asked to express any opinion on p**^*”*** 
proposals and therefore, so fiu as Parliament is concerned, 
the whole field will still be open. 

I hope that there will be none, whatever may be foeir 
political opinions, who will fail to take advantage of riik 
potent means thus presented to them of estabUsl&g direct 
c ont ac t between the Indian and British peoplm. Ihere 
will be seme whose inclination it may be will prompt ♦W" 
to condemn the scheme of procedure on which His Majesty's 
Government has decided. Others nuiy criticise fok or 
that part of the proposals. The reply to these last is that 
the plan outlinea stands as a single comprfoensive whole 
and should be so regarded. OT the first I would ask, in 
all smeetity, whether disagreement on the particular 
macn^ery to effect the end which we all alike pursue is 
suf^mt ground for any man to stand siside and decline 
to lend his weight to the joint effort of the peoples that 
thk undertaking represents. 
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•Ji cc>o<*aled £i^ mywlf that thete ate, atud 

yul be, oilMtenGes of opinion between the two peoples, 
just ^ Aetc ate diffctences of opinion within Gieat Bntain 
and India on these mattets; it is thtough diwgteemente 
d.cccntiiig clashes of judgfioifiitit ihst it is giTOti to lis nl ti " 
nmtdy to apptoa^ knowledge of the ttuih. 1% -m also 
n^itaoie tibauton issues so nonaentous iMfe" • 

ment^ be founded on deep and sinccte aomk^ 15| 
It diracttlt, 0^ genetal 'line of conduct is sutelv dbtbi 
whete possible tt is our duty to bring these n> 

agffionem; whew this is at any given moment not prac- 
ticable witTOUt the surrender of something fundarnenpd 
to mir position, it is our duty to differ as fiiendW f 
icsp^ the Sfan# 0 lm of^^ other and 
caraul to sm that we ^y or do nothing - niii, 

aggmvate differences which we are unable immd^®^ 
resolve. 

The effect that such differences will have upon the 
relations betw^ the two countries will defend on some- 
uung which^ lies deeper than the differences themselves. 
All friendships are subject at times to sttains which try 
Jf*7 ®cu under the nec»s$i» of a%«dsh3g 
TOnsidmble foihearar^ and restraint. — 

incM a iowetc%a twtj; lat 
miag fupeciot ‘ * 


^ fdeodship fioud^ ^ til 

from the very test which would diast^ve-aiBy' n.m irj 
founded partnership. In real ficiei^]^ each party is ca» 
strained to see the best in the other’s case, to give cr^t 
for the best motives, and place the most charitable inter- 
pretation upon actions which they might wish othetwfee. 
Above all, friends will strive to correct differences, by 
appealing to the many thmgs on which they ar«^.«^g^|e4 
rather than lightly iinperil friendship by insisteaoe on 
points in regard to which they take conflicting views. 

Thus I would fain tmst it would be in the present case. 
I do not think I am mistaken if 1 assert that it is the fixed 
determination of the overwhelming majority of citizens 
both of India and Great Britain to hold firmly by the good' 
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will viucih thtough many trials, and it may be thsoiurh 
jot^ fiOse steps on the ojut of each, has meant much to 
both m each countnr. There may from time to time be 
t^undecstanding of the other. Let us not magnify s uc h 
things beyond their value : least of all let us not permit 
such tr^sient influences to lead us to lose sight of the rich 
prize of achievement of a common purpose ^glrhich vnt may 
assuredly win together but can hardly win in separation. 
It 18 my most earnest hope that this joint endeavour to 
TOlvc a problem on the wise treatment of which so much 
depen^ may inspired by such a spirit as shall offer good 



SECTION nr.— THE SERVICES 

Speech by Lord Cureon of ICedubsyoh at the ]§YCoiitA/~ 
Ceub, Bombay, i6th November, 1905, on Repen*^ 

QUISHING THE VlCEROYAETY. 

(Extract.) 

And novr, as the moment comes for me to utter the parting 
'Words, I am a little at loss to know what they he. 

A week ago a man said to me, " ]Do yoTy. really love ^ »» 

I could not imagine if he was jesting. “ Love India,** I 
relied; ** why otherwise should I have cut myself adrift 
from my own country for the best seven years of my life, 
why should I have given to this country the best of my 
poor health and strength, why should I have come bac^ 
m the awful circumstances or a year ago, why should I 
have resigned my ofSce sooner than see mjury none to her 
now?” ” Good,” he said. ** I was merdiy tryi^ 

1 knew It as well as everyone else.” . 

Gen’tlemen, you all know it. There. is not 
room, there k not an impartial man in Zhdia, iiwiSe'is rmt a , 
Bengali patriot 'who now^ denounces me for givmg him 
the boon for which he will one day bless my name, who 
does not know that no Englishman ever stepped on to the 
shores of India who had a more passionate devotion to the 
country than he who is now bidding it farewell. Nor will 
any l^glishman ever have left it mote resolved, to the bc«: 
of his humble abilities and strength, to continue to do 
justice iti England ■to India — ^India who, after ■two hundred 
years, still stands like some beautiful stranger before her 
captors, so defenceless, so forlorn, so li'ttfe understood, 
so little known. She stands in need as much as ever — 
perhaps more than ever, when such strange experiments 
arc made by many whose knowledge of her does not extend 
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bcfond the finnge of hei gaxment—of being chamniftt^ 
ftnd qpoken for and saved nfom insuk or dgfftmfltjr>n * 
haps my voice for India may not always be identical with 
that of all her sons, for some of them, as I have said, see or 
speak very differently from me. But it will be a voice 
raised on behalf not of a section or a faction, but. so as 
the claim may be made, of all India. And in any cas& k 
wiU be of an India whose development most to 

be a British duty, whose fair treatment is a test of 
dbaracter, and whose destinies are bound up with of 
tl» British race. So far as in me lies, it will be a voke 
raised in the cause of Imperial justice and fur dealing ; and 
most of all of seeing that Indian interests are not 
away or sacrificed or selfishly pawned in the finani» u | 
economic adjustments of Empire. 

A hundrea times in India have I said to myself. Oh. 
to eyew Englishman in this country, as he ends his work 
might be truthfully applied the phrase, ** Thou hast 
mteeousness and haW iniqmty**! No man hi^ 
briieve. ever served India fiuthfuily of whom rhat rrwiy j 
not be said. All other triumphs are tinsel and 
Perhips there are few of us who make anything but a poor 
approximation to that ideal. But let it be ou^deaL alldbc 
same. To fight for the right, to abhor the imperfixt, the 
unjust, or the mean, to swerve neither to the right hand nor 
to the left, to care nothing for flattery or applause or 
^um or abuse — ^it is so easy to have any ot Jq 
lQ€iiA~ii€vcj: to let vout etitjhiiusiftsm be soiured ot youe 
couraM grow dim, but to remember that the Almmhty 
hM pla^ your hand on the greatest of His ploughs, in 
whose furrow the nations of the future arc genninatmg and 
taking shape^ to drive the blade a little zorward in your 
t^e^ and to feel that somewhere among these millions you 
have left a little justice or happiness or prosperity, a sense 
of manliness or moral dignity, a spring of patriotism, a 
daym of intellectual enlightenment, or a stirring of duty 
where it did not before cxist—that is enough, that is the 
Englishman’s justification in India. It is good enough for 
tus watchword while he is here, for his epitaph when he is 
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Axn>KBSS IT t4BS MAKQCnsSS OT CbjETWI^ K.G,* SsCItSTAJtX 
OF Staw^ to Officers newit Am>im^ -to Goitok- 
MBNT SbEYICBS m Ij«WA (191 1). ': . 

pEKTiXEMBN, thb is QO time ot place £ot a 

but I feel I catmot see you all collected hexe tlus aftefioooio 

witTOut saying a wotd of welcome and a word of fanreweU. 

Tne occasion, 1 think, on which any Sectetaty of 
State addressed those who were going out to join the 
Semce in India was in 1909, when Lord Moriey, iny friend 
^d predecessor, and one whom I describe as the most 
distmguished living Oxford man, addressed the Oxford 
probationers at an entertainment which was given to t hem 
by m^bers of the University. I sincerely hope ^t the 
practice of welcoming here those who are about to go to 
India may w continued m future years. So far as I am 
concerned, if I have the fortune to find myself here when 
the next time occurs for a start to India, I shall hope once 
more to give this reception and to see your successors, 
and I trust al^ that future Secretaries of ^te may see tihis 
advant^ and fed the sarisfection which I fed foferiaimg 
ab<mtth»a 8 maUrcuiiicmtfai 8 affeimxM 3 u 

Smxm of you, no doubt, am already Irieods among 
yoursdyes; otimts of you, j^tcd in neighbouring parts 
of India, will establish and continue ft^dships which 
may, I ho]^, last for the whole of your lives ; but, I venture 
also to think, here you have the advantage of malcmg the 
a^aamtan<x of some of those who serve India on thta 
side of the water, and that you will all be helped to get 
some further conception of tne real solidarity or the TnHian 
Service. 

I remember hearing many years ago a story of an illus- 
trious head of one of the great colleges, who on one 
Sunday in his chapel pr^ched upon the text of the Parable 
of the Talents. He said that, addressing that particular 
congregation, he felt it would be altogether out of place 
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to aHude to the case of the man who was gifb:d with five 
talents, and even to that of the man who was given two, 
but that he proposed to consider the character of, and 
confine h i m self and the congregation to, the one who bad 
the single tal^t. Even if I desired to take thai- point in 
addressmg this company, I could not do it, because, with- 
flattery, it is well known td us all that ti[«s 
Civil Service, including that branch of it which goes out to 
India, is a thoroughly picked service. It is afeo striking 
froin another point of view, that the Indian Service 
relatively to the size of the county a small service. With- 
out making any invidious comparisons with other countries, 
I ^ pfctty confident that I am speaking within the mark 
when I say that in all p:^8 of the world where, under othot 
flags, there are countries governed under what one may 
<»1J the “ 0»wn Colony system,” />. not with sdf-govem- 
ii^ administrations, there is an infinitely larger prdportion 
ofomc^Jbelonging to tibe governing race Sum under our 
-■st^ialhdia, 

When Lord Mdiley was addressing the Oxford pro- 
bationcts he rctxiindcd his heatcfs of the ttateoaciit 

that members of the Indian Civil Service are on perpetual 
active service. It has been my fate of late, for Quite a 
diflerent purpose, to study the careers of a consiaerable 
number of men who have in past years held the highlit 
positions in this work in the Indian Ovil Service in 
and I have been impressed throughout with the exceedingly 
toe number of those of whom it is specifically statedby 
their biographers that they were remarkable for the dose 
touch mto whic^ they had got with the Indian races, and 
manner in which they had developed the sympathy 
of those ^ong whom they were serving. 

Now, in one sense, gentlemen, I win not conceal from 
myself that the test which is imposed upon those who now 
go out to India is in this respect a harder one than it used 
to be in generations past. As a nation the British nation 
has always piqued itself on its skill and tact in the manage- 
m^t and control of races alien in blood to itself. On the 
other hand, it has certainly never been distinguished, ar>d 
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I <toabt whether it has ever piqued itself upon its particular 
Maptability in dealing with foreign nations, cither in 
Europe or elsewhere, and, consequently, in the past, when 
pur predecMsqrs had as a rule to administer in a fer-ofiF, 
backward civilisation, and among those not so fully 
educated in the general European sense, the former oualities 
wMch I hate ihentioned may have more easily fbiiim 
and contributed to their success. 

Now, on the other hand, a great many of you have to 
deal with those who stand on an equal plane with your- 
sdives, both in intellect and in acquired knowledge, and 
tlat is why I say in some respects the task of the Indian 
Civil Servant tends to become continiially ajid increasinttlr 

a harder 

lUustiipas ‘ 

Meudiw.; of cc^Buitimional- 
nsfci^dy pCtn brought about in India in 1909, just befbfe' 
he made this speech, and in the years which have since 
elapsed we have had full experience of these chmgcs. I am 
speaking, of course, particularly of the changes in the 
lyegislative Councils of India. We are able to say thar the 
foresight shown bv the Secretary of State and tte Vi 
of that time in bimgtng i^jout t’ — ** — ' - 
itself .and ' 

shown ni 
doing -wisely. 
from your point of view that 

increase, not rncr^ the actual discusskaas ihat piaee 
in the Legislative Councils, but both in the Press and clse- 
whw, and wen in society, it has increased the amount of 
criticism which is leveUedf in India at the Government and 
at its agents. > . 

Now I do not mean to say that the Government ledia 
is likdy to be subjected, or can be subjected, to the kkidiDf 
criticism which is frequently levelled at His Majesty's 
Government, both corporately and individimlly. It is 
quite evidmt that in a country governed as India is, that 
kind of criticism — of lax criticism — could not possibly be 
tolerated, and it is no easy matter in India to draw the 
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bct^ what is inadmisii^ 

{ittIeooemayIikeit,oughtnottobegupf»ies»ed. Butihut 
hM has to k drawn, and w« ail of us, I am cettaia. in 
j^tever official j^sition we arc, in India or in the Indk 
UHic^ must be determined not to resent excessivelr the 
criticism which is levelled at us for the work which we are 
conscientiously doing. » 

Now, gendemen, you have to answer for and nphold 
the name and character of Britain in the very resnol^ye 
fwsitioas wkch you will hold in India. The a£e and 
of m fengjithaan. of o Briton. •», hwwwt, 
Ciiffwjently considered m dtSerent parts of India. Quite 
i^efssa^y in a country where there ate so many ditont 


tolnhatod Si • 

,_^W'.wias stasuik:^ Uy' 'in' 

Jwtied,^ the people where he died , 

ittle di6ficulty as to how his spirit might be padfiedl lm^ 
not ha^t them. It was necessary, therefore, to place 
upon his grave something distinctively British, which 
would keep the spirit quiet. They were a hundred mil«i - 
zmm any cantonment, out I was told that a smap pattv 
ot these simple folk went down to this cantonment and 
purchased a borne of whisky, two bottles of soda-water, 
and a paper of cheroots, which they placed on the grave; 
and I ww told that, in spite of difficulties, every year a 
PTO of ttotted down for the same purpose. Well, 
whisky ^d soda-water are not things to be spurned at the 
proper time and place, still less cigars, but I should some- 
how wish that toe concrete expression of out national 
genius had been in some respects different. 

In saymg good-bye, if I may give one last word of general 

w? -who goM into such a 

betvice as the Indian Service to cultivate some taste or 
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hs^khf of his own, outside his occuftl offlcisl work. It is 
qohe deat that evei^body caonot be a Sir Alfred Lyall and 
write verses in Indii^ and evenrbody cannot be like other 
dvil servants such as the late Mr. Home, for instance, who 
was distinguished as a naturalist as well as otherwise. But 
there are plenty of tastes which a can cultivate: a nd 
when I speak of tastes oiMtside the field of fiiifiei. 

^ woSd only be one here and 
instance, would be to s^dy the metres of Greek c ho jfswMt 
<» the pre^^^ertkss of ra^^um, but diere are a vast number of 
tastes, so^ ethnoloffical, some amhteological, some ccm- 
nected with the study of dialects, some connected wiA 
Natural i£lstory, and sotaoe connected wiA sport: for 
those who know aoyiliBC of lad^ Hhtory teesU the 
am aa ang .powet whkh ^jmie» Onehua'd«^Nd fisMB hii ' 

1Wrea»anuiribotofttslei<^ 
that kind, whidb, alSiough they are outside ordinary duty, 
have the advantage of enabling a man in India to learn 
something of the inner life of the people in a way which 
he can hardly learn in the ordinary course of Ws official 
work. 

It only remains to me, gentlemen, to wish you all the 
best possible forme and prosperity in the work which 
you are undertaking>-‘-4>ei!y arduous work as it must bsv 
for you are distr&uted over many parts of what one is 
mmptoi to describe as a continent-^ to wish you every 
prosperity and success for yourselves, and good ser^ 
to the State in the noble work which you are 


Selected Passages from the Report on Indian 
ST iTunoNAL Reforms (the Montagu- 
Report), 1918. 

T&f Admmstratm Machim. 

The easiest wav of understanding the 
province is to think of it as composed €»f 
m all provinces except Madras are comhirntfi 
usually from four to sn^ into divis^wu 
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missiom. The avemge siae of a distdct is 4430 squaie 
loilles, or three-fourths the size of Yorkshire. Many axe 
much bigger. 

Tbi**Distrktr 

The district, which is in a collector's .charge is the 
unit of administration, but it is cut up into sub^visions 
under assistant or deputy-collectors, and these again Into 
revenue collecting areas of smaller size. 'Hie provindat 
Government’s general authorhy thus descends through the 
divisional commissioner in a direa cliain to the 

The district officer has a dvud capaci^ t asopllector 
he is hi^ of the revenue or^^isation, and as magistrate 
he exercises general supervision over the inferior courts 
and, in particular, directs the police work. In arm where 


. ■> ’/ 


an imm^se number of other duties. It deals with the 
registration, alteration, and partition of holdings; the 
settlement of disputes; the management of indebted 
estates; loans to agriculturists; and, above all, 
relief. Because it controls revenue, which depends on 
agriculture, the supreme interest of the people, it naturally 
serves also as the general administration staff. The 
rev^ue officials and, to a much more limited extent, the 
police convey the orders of Government to the people in a 
hundred ways. Taken together, these two agencies act as 
the general representatives of Government over the 
country to its remotest borders, and apart from them there 
is no other. Several other specialised services exist wth 
staffs of their own, such as the establishments for irrigation, 
toads and buildings, agriculture, industries, factories and 
co-operative credit. These are controlled not by the 


mere is no permanent revenue settlement he can at any 
bc; wim 

"" ia'tius te 

i-peace. Bm because it k #0:1 


so well established, and so thoroughly 
people, it simultaneously discharges easily and effic^dv 
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district officer, but by their own dqpartmental heads; they 
may be regarded as a different set of strings connecting 
the Ctovemment with the people. But in varying degrees 
the district officer influences the policy in all these matters, 
and he is always there in the background to lend his support, 
or, if need be, to mediate between a specialised service and 
the people. . 


Effect of our Proposals, lit tha District — 


It is a commonplace to say that Indian administration 
in the 1 ^ has depended maimy upon the district officer. 
We bdfeve that no testimony of ours is needed to the 
character of his kbours. Ihe greatest wc»k that has 
ddoe in India'ihas hcea the fa.miltarfeMtfean'' 


as higher than their b^. The comtiypi^lr 
hai^ and always have had, confidence in the Twghah 
officii because of his integrity, fair-play, and detachment. 
He has given them peace and justice, and made life easier 
for them, and the vast majority of people ask for litde 
more. It is impossible but that the application of our 
guiding principles should react cm the distil otgam'iWMribi^- 
and we have to fiexrbaw 
i mmediatt . shrike 

gpvexomeUf.'^' 

’ of the Indian 'stainmi-bodikvaM" a 
executive orders. Such methods oc^ pe^»re ffih 
We can bid the Government officuu—^tricr offi^ bi 


tahsildar— 4t^ aside from his position as executive officer 
of the boards, and assume for the future the rdle of onloo^ 
and friendly adviser. We mi transfer the execution 
the board’s orders from subordinates responsible U?-. 
Government to employ^ of the boards ffieinselves* and 
in part, we may perhaps hopc^ to honors^ i^ency. 1^ 
we cannot ourselves breathe the breath or life into these 


institutions. That must come with the awakening of the 
sense of duty and public spirit which the war has fostered, 
and which opportunity will develop. 
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FnuH^be^ m due pcindple of po{mkc oouttol is oAwj**^ 
wto tibie GoTexoment through die o£ ti,e 

l^e councils, some means most be devised of 
due ^tablished services to fidl in with the new ^ 
dungs. The precise means of doing so wiU depend on 
what we have to ptc^se Is^seafter as tegatdk tte madybetv 
of government. Naturally there wiU be tnwy iBCfi to 
whom the clunge will be irbsosie, white some men wffl 
But we shall be wise to minimise by emy 
mmitt d^ himito £b»!ateht cm devise d:» 

OMtlfe in a long-estaUished system temte to pndvm* 
One asm ttoughout must be to matrit the efaa^e not 
needlessly di£Scult for the services, to enlist ■ 

dm with t^ Pop^ etement in the Government, snd to 
i n d u ce on both sides the habit of goodwill 
tolwadott which is essential if India is to pass pesce^ 

iJ^ltoDit t^Tjoer. 
''ha>&ttdbee3Gerctse ' 
"r— but 
* tcsdausss to eo*opetate it wifi not 
be poesmte e i tbet to retain the men who compose ^ 
to^fiom them the best that they can give. Ourl* * ^ 
win be vain, and worse than vain, u^ess the Tndi^n 
into who will be responsible for the working of *hi fr 
which we advise succeed in so working »V*n 
fbt Zudi^ the willing help and guidstoce <sC ^ 
diose who have led her thus fat on WwC ---i m tii h umm 

as she has produced a generation of aJiffistrators of her 
own to cornice with them in strength and foresight, 
integrity an d detachment. Of the services much is being 
asked, we are confident that they will respond to the 
mmand. But it will rest with the Indian leaders also to 
snow^ themselves capable of statesmanship and self- 
restramt. 
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Speech by the Hon’ble Sir. Wuxiam Vincent (Home 
Member of the Governor-General’s Council), on 
A Resolution moved in the Legislative Assembly 
AT Delhi, iith February, t ^ zz , 

(Esttact.) 

Sir, ^et what has Men ftom the last sp^et, I think it 
would be a good thing if we tried to get back a little closet 
to the actual ptopositions befote the House. After all, 
w are not dealing with many of the questions which the 
last speaker raised at all. Tlic proposals before us to-day 
^ ^ these relates to the recruittzient for 

the AR-Xn^ 3cdr?ic^» eaibepth^ tfe^se ef 
natqm, whidi, aaeordiisg to the Mo?i^ ‘ 


as far sw possible, in In^^ aj^ fbe 
Resolution deals with the question of educational fttafidn 
for certain technical Services. I do not propose to 
with the latter matter at all. There are others here who 
ate much more competent to do so, and, indeed, I 
find it difficult to say all I want to say on the first part of 
the Resolution within the time allotted to 
In the first pjb<% Sir, I 
w3»t'th£«ft«toSf*"' 

by many, I _ 

serving under Load — — 

the following Servi<»s---natae3^, dhe'imfia^ 
the Indian ]^lice Servi<», the Indian Fort^t Service, 
Indian ]^ucational Service, the Indian Agricultural Servi^, 
the Indian. Service of Engineers, the Imperial Branch ^ 
the Civil Veterioaiy Department and the Lidiau MedkSil 
&rvice when the officers ate in civil employ. Atthaeswifte 
time, it must be admitted, the principle underljio^ 
Mover’s Resolution would, I think, apply to many 
Services in India deluding, of course, rrovinciai Services. 

Now, an examination of the Government of India Act 
and the Rules made thereunder will show, I think con- 
clusively, what the intentions of Parliament were in regard 

JJ 
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to iSam AiBMIa Services. la putkiilftr, it vriU jodkMr^ 
jMt Miiineot hM very defioitely vested the Sectettry of 
State lo Councii alone wMi powers of cc^ittol over taoie 
Services. May I cite section 96 (j^ of the GovceninotC of 
India Act» b^use it is of importance that we should get 
the constitutional position dear ? Suh^ecdon (a) tuns :•>* 

" Hm Secietity of Stste in ajuqr waairy taiet foe wtdniaii; 

foe dwdficattott of foe Qril Services ia Lda» foe mefoofooffonl 
eserdteaeat, fods eoad d ew of eerviee^ pay aad allovnuioe^ aad i 


. lypoiwsd befote foe cftmiweftoenieai; 
?F ^ A<5, ifxsb by foe Secxetary of State la 

CoMMfl to foe Civil Setvloe of foe uowa in atiain tetaia all Us' 

«dsi% or aeeraiayg: dglas, eto^ 

Then there 18 a further proviso about pensions. Readings 
^ Rules &amed under the Act, HonouraUe Members wHI 
W that all first appointments to sn Ail-India Service, 
^ " 2^ ^ pwaaotioa, shall he 

. ....... 

p^tSttte. He may be employed In say tmeivpf i* recniised 
and no person may be dismissed by any authority fub ofiib 
nate to that by wWch he was appointed. I have drawA 
attention to these citations, because they show to oar <**^1 
very dearly what the intention of Parliament was. . ♦ 
Neither this Assembly not the Government of Indk ‘ 
re^y any control over the recruitment of * * 

It is quite true that the Assembly may mafce^ 
tiofts to the Government of India, and it wiU 
of the ^vemment of India to consider them. But the 
Assembly will realise always that the Government of India 
can^t possibly make any public pronouncement without 
a rrfetcnce to, and save by the instruaion of, the Secretary 
of State on such an important subject. It is quite true that 
It is a matter to which Indians attach and always have 
attached great importance. It is also a matter to which, if 
Majesty’s Government and the Houses 
of ParUan^t dso attach the very greatest weight. And 
now may I refer for one moment to an oft-quoted docu- 



did 'diit Sectcttoiy of State say oa thja ^ 



Mr. Dwatkadas, in his opening speech, asked us to acce^ 
the principle which underlies his Resolution. 'Ihe citatkai 
I have read — the reference to the increasing association 
of Indians in all branches of the administration — thinV 
is a suflGicient answer to him as to the intentions of Govern- 
ment. And now I want Members to look at the preamble 
of the Act, as altered by the Joint Committee. You 'SHBI 
see that the reference is there specially made to the Services,” 
and the Joint Committee give meir reason for this reference. 
I cite a passage from their report : — 


Thdt xeuon fot anaking this change is that ao attempt has been, 
made to dUstioguish between the parts of this announcement, and to 
attach a i^etent value to each part according to opinion. It has been 
said, fox instance, that whereas the first |Mxt is a oindiag the 

latter part is aerdy an eoqptession of ,1Stai. 

CernaAm thak^^.# h, " ■“ “ 

thatitoumot diare tw seapcauM^^ wf&, taj^tess deleiiaiii'h'Oevill: 
mmijr dbc^sed Legisktures Indk. Th^ sko desks to ecnphaeliM: 
die wisdom and Justice of an increasing assockdon of Indhms wi& - 
every branch of the a d m i ni s t ration, Aar wish to make 
mar that Wt M^ts^s Gmmnmt mast rtmam fru to appoiitt Earopeaas- 
to thorn posts for mhkb thy eoro spoeial^ refmoi mi 




At the same time, there is no doubt, however, that it wfiM 
the intention both of the fcamers of tl^t R^ort and of 
Secretary of State when he made the previous anttounc0> 
meat, that the number of Indians in me bighet bran die s 
of the Public Services should be materially increased, and I 
hope to be able to show later how far the Government have 
gone in giving effect to that principle, but there were 
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aimys timitatkmg. One of tiiese lioaitation* is described 
in the ibllowing words : — 

these const be no sucb sudden swamping of any Servke with scnr 
new dement diet its whole dbe r sctec svmn • mind dtemtUm. At 
pmcdcd men, we must also tecognise diat them am 
ences between the Yadoos Servlom, and that it is CKMtsible to incmase 
the employment ofhidians in some noom than in otbfica. solution 

lies, themmm, in mcraiting. yeac by yeas, sndi a tmmber of 
as the exisdog membecs of me Sernees will be able to tndn In an 
adequate mannec aad to ina{dm whfa (he apitit of die whole/* 

I nmy also say that lord Sinha, while speaking in the 
Hcnse of lords on the Govemmoat of India Bll, fhUy 
recognised that point and said : — 

** Ihe Servioes, my Lotds, need no tribute from me. Thdix woek 
it plain for the world to see> and it is their work in (he imd in 
gmtt results devdoping through the yearst that have made Indk fit 
tor (hit great eamedment. But thejpassagB of this BOl does not dose 
the of thdr vingtodgim toil. India still needs, and will long 

neod^ mmof dm ty|« whh£ 

3^ is Y|aiie dear frc^ what 1 ha-ve read, firstly, that at 
fhat time His IVHajesty's Government and His Majesty's 
Parliament thought the retention of a Buro^pean element 
in the Services was necessary, and, secondly, Aat in their 
judgment it was for them to decide as to the pace at wlxkh 
the Indianisation was to proceed ... A suggestion, whkih 
I want to refute at this point, is that Indians do not Ofxmiy 
posts of authority in the various Govcrmaeota 
power to influence the policy of Govemm^"W|^ 
want evidence to the contnuy, it is here. Here, in mis 
Chamber, arc three Indians in the Council of the Governor- 
General exercising an influence which no one would venture 
to undM-estimate for one moment, and I dare say that 
many wiU say that influence has been for the greatest good. 
In the Provinces is not the state of affairs the same ? Are 
there not Indian Members of Council, Indian Ministers! 
In the High Courts is it not the same? In my owe 
Province there ^e three Indian Judges out of seven, an^d 
can it be said, in the light of these facts, with truth thai 
Government doors are closed to Indians where high appoint* 
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fflfiats ate concerned, ot that Indians ate not aUo-vired to 
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Qvil Service, gone further again in this direction of Indian- 
isation by prescribing a separate ^anaination for Indians in 
India — another great advance, in my opinion. It may not 
be all that Honourable Members wish, but it is an advance, 
inasmuch as up to now the one real avenue of recruitaaent 
to the Indian Civil Service was through Great Britain. 

I have now ttied to eaplain what the constitutional aspect 
of the question is, what powers His Majesty^s Govemtnent 
have retained, and how m we have attempted to give dlect 
to their policy. At the same time, I quite adtnft that the 
situation has now to be reviewed in tibe light of the R<»fnwCTr 
No one i^ognises that mote than every moa&cr ' 
Servic^ in India. _ 'Ihere have been great dtoMgea ihrihij 
conditions of service. Those who, when they came out to 
serve, thought they were going out to serve under particular 
authorities and to be vested with certain powers and 
authority, have to serve under vastly different conditions 
now. They must recognise it. Thw have recognised it,, 
and that is one of the tilings that wm d^^aive the SajdaCE 
^ »uch of its atttactibneaessi^ It-is - 

Cxvii SmiQe:v^'W»r.iBii»e 
aasa.' <^..« 3 aej»?;’«iiw;.ofyhikhdi^ 



they come out to any Indian S<^ice^ and we may as 
tei^nise this. 

Tfc^, again, there is this undoubted fact of the reduced 
amenities of tWs countiy, amenities of all kinds, and 
particuh^ 80<^ ^enitics and the amenities of everyday 
work. There is this atmosphere of hostility in which out 
officers have now to work. (A vom “ No.'’) Who has 
the audacity to say “ No ” to that in this Assembty ? I 
challenge any M^bet to deny that every District OflScer 
in present conditions is performiug most arduous and most 
difficult duties under almost intolerable conditions by 
reason of this hostility. He is often even opposed by men 
from whom he has a tight to ^pect help and support. 
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INkvw these axe all nuittexs whkh most afiect xecxulisaiifl 
fox the Services in this country and, in foot, have done 
I repeat, the Distiict OSicex to-day it subjected to 
woxry and harassment, but I must make mys^ e 4 eaf mi oftt 
point. In making this statement I mean no xeSecdon <m| 
the Ministers, for, from evexyfoing I have l^axd, ♦% 
Ministers have, in general, supported oflfkexi loyally mi 
generously in the execution of thmr duties, and I am mad tb 
pay this aj^teciation to them. But there axe ofoex 
of faaxassing a servant of the Crown, and it cannot hf 
den»d that officers nowadays are subjected to constane 
attacks based on misrepresentation in the Press and on thi 
platfonn, and they axe often not unreasonably ai^reheodvi 
tha^ in the performance of dangerous and iinplfataiwf 
Jities, they wUl not get that support from Legislttlvi 

Councils wd the public which they nave a right to ‘ 

and this is really a serious fturtor in the position, 
act not without anxiety as to the security of 
pnniloatt forimfo (Lmsiknr.) Honouiwl^MeinlMUBi 
kmgh, but mow who come to serve India lutve, like odie^ 
wives and children dependent on them, and they 
overlook the danger or the future ; and the future wdi^ii 
and livelihood of a wife and family is not a matmt 0kf 
man can overlook. Sir, the feeling generally in foe S e rt Hfe et 
is that ffie conditions of service We been fundaflanililly 
changed, that their position is not the same, tW 
may be sacrificed to political exigencies, and 

is not assured, and it is at least probable dfdi immy- 

the number and class of recruits that come to country. 
It is certain that many who, actuated by long family traai- 
tiom of seivicc in India, would have liked to come out to 
India will, in future, avoid this country as one in which to 
spend their lives. Indeed, I know of few men in the 
Service now who are anxious that any of their relatives or 
sons mould, come out to any Service in India, although 
th^ themselves have served tot many years. I know that 
rt 18 customary to speak of Englishmen in this country as 
bir^ of passage, with no permanent interest in India or its 
welfare. Honourable Members wiU believe me when I 






mf mmy mMGmg mysdf, hme ^em 

mw* more of their lives in Imiia t&m in England, and 
they retain an abiding aflfection for this country mth which 
they would like, in other conditions, to have seen 
sons connected* MCObo can teU me that X forget my 
sections for a country where I s|)cnt the bfl»t jpatt of my 
life, whttc X have ^de so many good fekntb, ar^ 4^ 
work of such absorbing interest ? ... • " ^ 

And here I want to advert to another aspect of iSie 
gu^ott, namely, the responsibility of tbe Government of 
India vis-^u the recruits for the Services. Speaking for 
m^elf, I think we are incurring a very grave responsibility 
indc«i if we bring out a large number of young English- 
tnen to this country whose mture is uncertain, unless it is 
clear that their services will be requited, and it was for this 
reason partly that I really welcomed this debate. It doss 
seem to me that a man has a right to know whether the 
people of India want Englishmen to serve here or not. If 
they do not want them, they can say so, but let them face 
the consequences. I myself believe that there will be a 
great need for Englishmen in the Services for many 
years. . . . 

All these points show that really what 
Mover seeks .to is ’kistt 

k sMhg Mtf. . : .Xheietls 
tion. Indk will hot get 
present rates in the numbers ^bM iht Hover 
^d. Sir, if I say this, I say it in all sorrow, for I rn^icifef 
belieye that it will be a matter of the greatest misfoxtmus 
to this country. I feel that there arc many in India now 
who do not realise tibe great benefits that have been con- 
ferred upon this country by members of the different 
European services. (A Vwi : ** Some do,”) It is not 
merely a question of material progress of roads and railv%« 
and canals and bridges and buddings, but of tibus much 
greater moral progress that has been made in the countiy. 
It is not, then, mainly even a question of commerce, of 
industries, of mills or of factories ; it is the inauguration 
of law and order, the free and equal administration of 
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justice, the ^ht to live a €set and civilised life in secuxtty/ 
the ptotecdoa against opptession. These ate the tea% 
valuable assets which have been secuxed to Inrlia by »]k^ 
services, '^^t was the state of India before the 
administration was inaugurated ? It is with this thought 
in their minds that 1 want Members to consider whemer 
they wish at once, suddenly, to give up the 
have been secured to them for so many years by the members 
of the British services in this country. (A Veut : ** No, 
uo.**) I believe the ad m i n istration of this country will in 
future become of increasing difiScuky, and 1 believe many 
an Indian will in future regret that in difficult times, ♦i****^ 
of great stress and danger, Indians have no European 
omcer to help them in their difficulties or to assist in 
the aisis that will arise. For myself, too. I look at this 
eUmioation of tife Englishman from tibe Services in Tnrfiff 
feom another point of view which h even mote serious, and 
that is the breaking of a neat bond betw^ this country 

and. Omat Brnam wLkh mw duma^ct^ men con- 
tem^m witih e<|isanumty. 

X have now tried to put the fects before the Assembly as 
plaMy as I can— dispassionately, I hope, and 1 

quite realise that Indians in this country have every tigMfto 
expect ^ increasing proportion and a largely inrwaaing 
proportion of Indians in the public services. It is, indeed 
unthinkable, to my mind, that a country which has Dominion 
status should at that time allow its dfeirs to be controlled 
^tirely bv a foreign scpice, and we have to look to rife 
future. At the same time, the constitutional position is 
clear, and the final decision of this matter rests with the 
Secaretary of State. Further, the problem is full of diffi- 
cultim. In the drcumstances I want this Assembly to 
insider whether it would not be wiser to await the reports 
from Local Governments, whom we are about to consult 
in the light of the various facts that I have put forward, 
before deciding a question of such great importance and 
moj^t to the whole future of this country. I do not 
think r«^y Members have now information before them 
to enable them to decide such an issue correctly. Sir, I 



fcaw ittb tlw! A«aadbly imtiiielf to whether, ia -view 
of what I have jpmt bttore them as to wiMit we have done 
and wlmt we iataad to do, it is aeoesffljtry to press this 
Resolution. I am not going on this occasion to ejspress 
sympathy for or against the Resolution, I hwte swtempted 
to put the facts on both sides dearly, dispasdomt^' and . 
honestly, ^d 1 4 eave the issue to them. . . " i; i . 

[The original Resolution was withdrawn, an 

Resolution to the effect that an enquiry should be he^' 
as to the measures possible to give further effect to the 
Declaration of aotb August, 1917,” was adopted by the 
Assembljr unanimously. A Royal G)mmission (the Lee 
Commission) was subsequently appointed.] 



SECTION IV.— EDUCAHON 


Sei^cted Passages from the Refort of*the Calcutta 
UN nrERsnr Commission. 

THE STUDENT IN BENGAL * 

I 

The ediiaition of a people is not given by schools and 
colleges alone, Othet influences bl^d with theirs — the 
spitit and temper of the community which they serve, the 
power exerted over its thoughts and chanu^ by prevalent 
agitations and beliefs, the tone of its femily life, the rules 

Isy itt social organisation, the 
eoplditioi^ m&m whkli its daily work for livelihood is 
done. . . . 

All who know him will attribute to the Bengali a full 
share of the “ keen intelligence and apt capabilmee ^^sii|K}n 
which the King-Emperor based the expectations disdSd 
in his Proclamation to the Princes and Peoples of India in 
November ipo8. We shall attempt an analysis of bis 
gii^ and quaUties, with an appreciation of his character- 
istic excellences and of their rdated defects, endeavouring 
in our description of the strength and weakness of his 
traits and temperament to avoid both over-statement in 
criticism and any unmerited meed of praise. 

In no country is it easy to arrive at an estimate, both 
general and just, of the powers of mind possessed by the 
younger generation, or of the quality of their gifts of heart 
bram. But m Bengal the task is made more difficult 
by the differences in the early upbringing and social environ- 
ment of Musalmans and Hindus, as well as by the tempera- 
mental distinctions which are characteristic of the eastern 

* Vol. I., C2iaptet V. 

*54 



•ai 'VliBliKi We have also' to" 

the diiSeaxiaces m the tototal outlook of the 
d^^ets ia villages and of those in tovtos. 'Ihe ptoblem 
IS futthet cotiiplicated by the pteseiice o£ other c Qmty^T in 
not least by toat of the domiciled Eutopems ai^ Ay ^r y. 
Indians. Not must our analysis, if it is to *#d»| ; 

<duef factors in the problem, fed to take into aOtoispir^^il^r 
educational needs of girls as well as of boys. 
as no single generation lives to itself alone, but 
freedom of development affected by the habits of mind and- 
fixed preferences of its seniors, we must remember that 
yotmg Bengal has to adjust many of its new thoughts and 
aspirations to the social tenets of the older generation. 

In every Imd the typical and average hoy ccunparto 
favourably with his contemporaries of other nations In 
regud to some characteristic qualities of mind and dis-- 
position, unfavourably in regard to others. 'Ihe Rn gljali 
boy and the Scottish, like the French, or Swiss, or Dutch, 
or Dane, have their different points of strength and weak- 
ness, whether congenital or acquired through toe influences 
of toe surroundings in which they have been bred. If a 
general^ invento^ be taken of his powers and disabiJitiesy 
toe Indian boy living ip Btaagal will Ipund to cogi*% 
a good averm-itoea he, fe.to*Dpiirfld.«^|h» 
countri^ . he has. ’Some 
sensibilidei which give him distinstion and are 
panied by certain compensatory defects. ■ 

II 

To begin with toe physical basis of his mental powers, he 
has, as a rule, a very retentive memory and good powers of 
hearing. The ear and the memory have, nctween them, 
furnished toe chief physical basis for toe tradi ti onal learning 
of Bengal. From time immemorial, scholarly lore was 
chiefly transmitted by oral tradition ftota^aru to from 
old to young, i'fwrf, or The Thing Heard, is the term givaa 
even to the highest kind of learning---namely. Revelation. 
And in a Hindu family of orthodox habits and old-fashioned 
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ways, powers of memory far beyond present-day Western 
standards are displayed. In the discussion of intricate 
points in the ikr/iw, a combat of words and of quoted 
precedents may be continued through many hours. Many 
of the older men can recite thousands of passages from 
memory, and without hesitation, or prompting, or need for 
reference, can repeat hundreds of pages •of booib. A 
typical Hindu grandmother of the old stock has an nnfiiilwg 
memory for sacred tales and folklore, both of which sIk 
immrts to h^ grandchildren from their infmey. . . . 

The eyesight of many a student in Bengal ibs been 
impaired by poring over books by the insufficient light 
of a small oil lamp. And the visitor to many of the schools 
is shocked at the darkness of some of the class-rooms in 
which ^ys are huddled. In the homes of the professional 
and mid<fle-class families of Bengal the boy finds little 
opportunity for developing aptitude with his hands or 

But Sir lUbirtdranath 
. hrdma t dy through his 

. lb Ms sdbio^l tt tis tl N i t iMtutdi 

jmtitade for handwork masts among them. Oisf tduun 
wortimity of developing it, he says, and 
Dr. Brajendranath Seal writes : ** We lEtengalis are 
ward in mechanical and manipulative dejeterity (exomtinm, 
in part, our hereditary artisans), and it is not merely om 
' brains and physiques tlat suffer. Our prospects of 
industrial advance as a people are bound up with out 
scientific education. A writ of * Mandamus * is necessary 
to overcome the rm possumm of our * pure culture men.* ” 
Given the necessary changes in methods of education, a 
large number of the boys would probably disclose an 
aptitude for constructive work, and nothing would be 
better for the economic interests of Bengal th’an that boys 
of the educated classes should fed less averse from callings 
which involve work with the hands. 

In many of the colleges we have found laboratory work- 
men whose craftsmanship is excellent ; and in charge of the 
workshop attached to the Department of Physics at the 
Hindu Academy, Daulatpur, we met a remarkable man, 






im 


, A® ‘ liw ^ 

acqpaixea at school a£e<l college eoi^jleS 
hel^ffht a set of twowy^te 
i^ebamandWarUof Scimct, 
to with a good foundation of mechanic^ 
msttucted to in the exetcise of his natuisl sSdli^r 
Hindu Academy we saw how valuable his wotk is nc^ h 
m the laboratories, but in oirier ways. The college dow^ 
18 his handiwork, and he has installed the college 
His work interests many of the college students, but we did 
not find that arrangements were made for riieir receivit^ 
any training in manual work under the directicm of S 
skilled and intelligent mechanic. ... 

In several parts of the Presidency, and especially in 
Calcutta, we heard that many boys now show a strong 
interest in mechanics and in engineering, and hav6 a good 
knowledge of the parts and running of petrol-driven 
mgto tou^h the rapidlv eictending use of motor cars, 
^e feet that in Bepgal a dhaulfeut can command (beside 
food and dothfe|p * 

is a 8%a 


may, 

On ^ whole, die evidSee ^ ^ , ^ 

idea that the Bengali boys toe im itoite ayefeion 
the use of tb^it h^ds in arts* J£ they^ it.' 

more suitable trainmg in their early years, many of tto* 
would develop a fair measure of manual skill, and would, 
in some cases, reveal an aptitude for constructive oeaxpa- 
tions like engineering. ... . . ; ■ ; 

On another aspect of the physical side of the 
of Ae student, one who well knows the hidian student . 
written : ** He is notoriously cnreless of his health, but the 
fault is seldom wholly his own. The opportunities for 
recreation have generally come to h im when he has already 
become a victim to a course of indolent inactivity.” But 
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in «tte]X)|)tiiig to judge tlse ladkn stuKteiit^t oiptditT for 


t^-known cases have shown extinoxdinatjr aptitude ikur) 
games like cdcket, tacquets» and polo, wmch nsooite 


»r < y > <r*r^ -TiT« x 


Among students m India public opinion does not set neaify 
so high a value as is set in England upon these kmHf of 
athletic skill. Not can the gteat majofil^ of tibe boys alMi 
the expense which many games entail But if they paid 
mom attendee to thek heahh and took mote ttouble ab^ 
oastcisf^ die students would be happiet and mote vkotoos. 
The influence which militaty ttaining and camp Hgg cm 
exetcise upon thek physical cmadition and motale was 





m^fea great steulckess in the tttiks, 

Thek povets of endmance weie not put to eny 
were marched to Belghuiia for their musketry course^ a 
dght _ miles, and successfully accomplished «. The st. 
shooting was good, considering (he lack of experience uid 




developed a good word of command. I consider these men show 
great promise. 

J‘ I wto certainly sumtised at the rapid progress made. They had 
Bnash omcen and Brmsh non-commissioneo oStcers as instructors, 
with whom they got on excellentiy. They could not have made the 
same progress with Indian instructors, I think the most valuable 
lesson Hktf learnt vm discipline. 

The handiness and practical resourcefolness of the 
Bengali boys would be increased by a further growth of the 
Boy Scout movement in the schools of the province. The 
boys take well to its interests and discipline, Mr. J, A. 
^kb^ writing recently of Bengali Scouts* Camp at 
Chandipur, of which he was in charge, reports that ‘^the 



m 

Ttttiiitig ^ tiow to the tnote complex sod i*tnffr'?iriliij|ff 
chstactetistics of the Bengali student, we may select ijut 
p£c-eminently significant and admitable his powet ^ 
imaginative sympathy. By nature he is very sensitive-wfiis 
more sensitive than some men of robuster tenmersniiascit! 
can realty understand. He is instantly aware of 
or of dislike, of welcome or of coldness, of approval 
blame . It has been said of him that ** he is shy, reserved# 
self-centred in his mterests, suspicious of a stranger, but 
e^er to show gratitude for any kindness bestowed upon 
him, and long-buffering in the face of difficultift s and of 
harsh surroundings.” vCTbat Wordsworth said of his own 

nature in youth is true in a very ^ - ** 

boys. Each of 4mm is. " 

seosfcw«,aaidiii|‘'"''‘' 



thaa'^&eir own) 'teta^iteS 

of ^eir own attainnaenta and powers. A; 
is likewise prone to <|uick discouragemoit, a dlscoung^ 
ment the more acutely felt in reaction from an excess of 
self-confidence, and sometimes so overwhelming as td' 
provoke despair. He is vej^ sensitive to ridicule; Jbst 
deeply :^cnts sarcasm (especially from a teacher or .ofife- 
person in authority), and, unless he has been dls^ftoieft 
by the friendly criticism of seniors whose iu(%ment hi: 
respects, is liable, like European boys of sinmar ternpcra- 
ment, to show conceit, or at least, especially when iliallenged 
or rebuked, to adopt a m ann er of speaking and a tone which 
may wear the appearance of conceit, but ate more truly 
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aacdbed to the sting of a wound in sel£>esteeau 
however, are but the defects of his qosJtdes. 'Ihe ..««««« 
student Is affectionate; quickly responsive to kindnesa; 
happy when he can enter into die confidences of intiiaifee 
friendship; a thoughtful host; naturally courteous and 
polite, though sometiines awkward through nervousnm 
and at times not unnaturally oblivions of some of the 
jonventional Western proprieties. He is tender in hli 
loyalty to die memories of childhood uid of kindled; 
tot at the same time (and not seldom because of lack of 
dkcbline at home or from having been spoiled in child* 
hood) apt to be self-willed and resentful of censure and 
punishment. 

Around him, as he grows up, if he is bora into a Hindu 
family of the older tradition, is the web of the obligatkms 
o£ Ac femily life. To his fiither he stands in a relationdub 
tae wctecfacss of wHdi h etts|ihaaiied by idyigioos dudet^ 


I not 


Mui laadet ks mother's CMe, to 
which colour his view of life and 'dhi^. „ 
below its ideal conception such a family systeufei 
fallen or have been content to remain, it has in it f »,T ,ni 
the vestige of a noble doctrine of feUow-service, dt- 
worldliness, of renunciation. _ 

If, on the other hwd, it is his lot to grow up in a devout 
and educated Muslim home, he is surrounded from the 
first by the atmosphere of his religion.* From his mother 
he leams his duty towards God; with her he says his 
prayers ; by her he is taught the duty of speaking the truth 
as a religious obligation. And, along with this and under 
the same rcUgious sanction, he learns the duty of showing 
respect to his parents and teachers. The courteous manners 


* la this patagtaph we speak of the practice of a cultivated Muslim 
Where the mother is uneducated, the religious instruction 
fa imparted by the mwM Down to the present time the great majority 
ot Musito homes in Eastern Bengal suffer from a defective culture 
largely due in part to poverty- 




tixi» swifhie^ 

tive 8ym|>athy. He eotm _ 
mind of one whose emetience imd 
somewhat fot^ to his own. thus he ^ an 
and natuml liking for imaginative poetry. And 
significant thal;, in spite of what is uiifemilHii- ctf 
gmle to him in the metaphors which it draws £h>m 
huidscape and Western life, English imaginadve pocSicy 
been to many a Bengali student a fountain of insphaiti^r' 
But sensitive as he is to currents of feeling and to new McaS, 
lus power of direct observation of nature, an^ indeed, of 
significant facts of any kind, is relatively weak and imper- 
fectly trained. He has “the inward eye,” but sees too 
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little wMi tbe outward eye. In lum the eye of the j| 
mote derdio]^ than the eye of the body. 


any one province in India. In no part of the continent of 
Europe are there so many moai and trcmien who speak tibe 
lEbgUsh language with faultless aocurac^ of authorised 

E hrase as among the highly educated Indian commuaiQr. 

a listening to long addresses by soroe of the great Indil^ 
Iswyers and scholars, the most ejEaedng critic would riiiidy 
det^ an error even in espression. In the course oi viste 
to the colleges affiliated to the University of Chkatta we 
have heard a very considerable number of ketutm, but 
the errors in grammar could be counted vpon the ilmgen 
of one hand. At the Victoria College, Cooch-Bidkar, we 
had the privilege of hearing a lecture upon the position of 
ffit Wahtr $oott in British netkm, a dheourse so admirable 

it would 

; 'Iph ' .'iaewvad- wjm- ■ W ^7 con^psny of 

mempean sdidhts. though, among dioie who nave not 
tesrat die language direct from Buropean tlMne ate 
many signs of a lack of feeUng for the rhydml of^fulken 
English and of imfamiliarity with the tones and oadmee 
of Its pronunciation, and though in many cases a student 
is so ill at ease in English that he finds consecutive thought 
in it beyond his powers, and is often the victim to the mere 
;mgle of a familiar phrase, nevertheless the mastery of the 
English tongue possessed by so large a number of raucated 
Bengalis omy fails to excite admiration because it hat 
become fiimiliar through everyday experience. A people 
must possess great linguistic capacity to have achieved 
such a high levd of customary skill. Where else in the 
world but m India could so many writers have lH«n found 
able to ^ress their opinions through a foreign medium, • 
with lucid ease (and in some cases with eloquence and high 
distinction of style), upon die intricate and many-sided 
probltyns raised in our questionnaire ? After every allow- 
ance is made for the incentive to the study of F■^lg^^s b 
afforded by the administrative conditions and the com- 



tmidfd <ascwMtasiexs of ttawt^y of i. 

tongue givTs ptoof of higla liisigaistk! pover. And cw 
ftppnsciation of it is eohanccd •whea we temembet that the 
Mushm membets of the Bengali people acquite, fox religious 
^d culttttd reasons* some rmowledge of other languages 
besides their vernacular and English; tibat, in eo 

A wotkiixg lacquaititance with othet 

t j 



me educated I^du has in his turn some kno 
Simskrit and, in rare cases, of Pali also; and thsrt rK>t 
iprequently both Hindu and Muslim scholars have studio 
me classical European languages as well as French ai^ 
German. 

During recent years many gifted writers in Bengal hawjs 
exceed m their um of the vernacular, but it is felt that, 




energy in the necessai^ study and use of the Engh^h 
j»ofi[uage. It is remarked that the study of the vernacular 
is in many <^es perfunctory, and not carried to the point 
of scholarship or of flexibility of diction which is required 
for the finer kinds of literary expression. 

.A^tude for number is one of the strongest points in dbf 
in^ectual Muipment of many Bengali stwnt^ ^3^ r*^ 
to gift wm tor otoer 

Inoia. ^ Tfew* ,.»iaill m pmp^Ktviim 'imd M tor 

itotokMos of algebra shows tot -toft -aatc^’- 

number is strong. On to toer hand; their soase c€ rito ; 
is defisetive. Even when things have happened beftine hii 
eyes, a BengaU student is apt to be fax out in his estimate 
of their duration in point of time. The unpunctuality in 
keeping engagements, which is often one of his notkeable 
characteristics, may very well be due to casualness, bttf 
vagueness about time has something to do with it. Even 
to^y tore are traces of to vagueness about chronology 
which is found in to Puranas, with their vast and doudy 
aeons, cycles, and 

Yet, prone as he is to slur over differences in points of 
time, the Bengali student has a brilliant capacity for drawing 
other kinds of distinction. This gift stands him in good 
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stead ia the ptactice of the lav, ptovided that in 
it does not indulge himself to the point of becoming 
tediom and unconvincing. Often in l(^ic and men^ 
physics he shows a considerable power ot acute analysis. 
He has also a love for abstraction and generalisation, a love 
sometimes c^pla^ed to excess, but spr^ing from qualities 
of mind which might achieve grandeur of conception when 
pishing upon rich masses of observed and assimilated fact. 

For such assimilation of facts the Bengali student has 
excellent equipment, by reason of his qoiddy assimilative 
power. To any new ideas which appeal to his symMthies, 
to any new feshions of thought for which he feels affinity, 
his mind naturally and quickly adheres. First of all 
Indians, the Bengiui appropriated Western learning. He 
has been, of all Indians, the quickest in adopting western 
cultum. And this quality .of the Bengali's mind and 
temperament is connected with his power of imaginative 
sym^thy. His quick sympathy gives him insight; his 



mtetests which he has obsenrea aiBoiig mmj o£ the 
University students during the last triennium. A«fS <1^. 
find that in Calcutta, as in London and Paris, the shore 
eager minds among the undergraduates are now pre- 
occupied with those books in which are debated, whether 
in fiction or in philosophy, in poetry or in drama, *he 
poignant issues or contemporary life. 

Nevertheless, in ^y such sympathetic open-mindedneM 
to new ideas and ideals there is a danger of instability. 
Vivid impressions may be over-washed by new impressions, 
not less vivid than those which went before. Thus the 
Bengali student's very gift of sympathy exposes him to the 
danger of instability of mind. He may feel in rapid 
succession new intellectual interests, new objects of desire, 
the attractions of new points of view, eacn in turn dis- 
tractingly mo^ed by that which follows. And it is 
perhaps to this trait in his temperament that is due his 
lack of endurance in working his way with stubborn, 
undeflected purpose through the granite of a difficult 
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$t2b}ect» (X dmdgefy, inde6d> be is cajMible, at timaa naafy 
too ca|>able. No oae who has heatd him from an eatfy 
hour reciting in tedious monotone and endless repetition 
the words wMch he has set himself to memorise for a 
difficult esamination will think of the Bengali student as 
lacking in assiduity and patience. He is intense)^ dillgeot.. 
in those last feverish months of self-pmpatatiro.’^ He 
displays powers of absorption and of unceasing, 
rather mindless, toil. But these are very different powers 
frotn those exerted by a man who digs his way through 
the intractable mass of a difficult subject, applying at every 
stage in his progress all his mental power to the problem 
of the next advance. 


rv 

Something may be said here of the student’s way of 
working at his tasks in school and college. It must be 
remembered that, except in homes wffich, though still 
tare, are happily becoming more common, he has had in 
his earliest years too little of the training which inculcates 
habitual self-discipline, cultivates the power of obscrvatit^ 
enjoins the duties of regular exer<^ and inaparm % 
of personal responsibility for his ecmduct; 
indeed, he has^ seen mudb to love and to^rcv^ 
has missed some (rf the disc^liiw of ihat kind €0r?&6^; 
education which is at once affectionate and sttict Andthria, 
in what might be the most fomaative stage in his young 
life, when his mind is open to new suggestions and to 
guidance, he is usually sent to a school which is far from 
answerable to his many and subtle needs. Tlie msyoi^ 
of the vernacular teachers are untrained men, keeping the 
wolf from their door on a miserable stipend, and as a nde 
unaccustomed to take any strong interest in their individual 
pupils or to rise above a mechanical compliance with a dull 
tradition or with the requirements of the code. “ During 
the first years of his school career,” it has been said, ** the 
Indian boy rarely owes anything to his teacher beyond 
receiving instruction in the code subjects. Of his early 
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teachets he tately, in latet yeats^ temembexs even the 
names/* At the high schcK>l the uninspiring roudne 
continues to run its course. There is little of Individual 
stimulus, and pmctically none of the interests and discipline 
of cot^rate life. The course of study is narrovr, the 
methods of teaching are perfunctory and dull. Too litde 
is done, save by exceptional teachers, to rouse the boy's 
interests, to train his powers of observation, to impart to 
him the habit of independent study, to give him the first 
lessoiM of practical experience in managing the afBiirs 
whfch. arise in the social life of any community, even in the 
community of a school. And as the shadow of the distant 
matriculation examination falls upon the boy, he may ask 
for, or be given, the help of private tutors, who coach him 
early or late at home. He gets into the habit of sitting 
over his books, at home ana in school, for hours wlUim 
would be incredibly long to a European boy. But -he 
gett much less than fie should get out of the time which he 
mmmha. Too oto, except in the walk to 
he gets little vigorous exendse, and hardly 
^er any all-round development of his body <w thndv 
for its remediable defects. School life draws towards hi 
close without having made any systematic improvement 
in his physique. 

To this should be added the further disablement which 
c j suffer from the extreme poverty of his home, 

^umtiqn in Bengal often entails the utmost strain upon 
the family purse. Great sacrifices arc made by parents 
who can £11 afford it in order to send thek boys to school or 
coUege. In many cases savings are ochausted in meeting 
tms expense, money is borrowed to defray the cost of 
what cannot, in the interests of the boy and his ftimily, be 
forgone. As soon as the boy is old enough to become 
of the difficulty with which his school fees arc 
afforded, he begins to feel the pressure of his parents* 
aimt^ that he should succeed in attaining the purpose for 
which he has been sent to school. He is made to feel 
how rnuch is expected of him; he begins to dread failure; 
he inclines naturally to the use of all the helps— whether 







oMcht^ m ct»3iB l3^#|(s <#» lomtotkio^ of st^b^oi- 
tc»te— liMf to iocjcease las ch^tiqes of success ia ^ 
esramiiiatioos vpoo. which so much ^J^poids. Often d». 
fKwed by his mtuial tempetameat to be motbid, seasitwe 
to the an^eties and e3^>ectations of h^ family, the bey 
rates the idea of fiiilute and dteads whAt he ifOgasds as its 
disgtace. But^ the educational system ue^let he 



the highway of a tespectable career, lie certificatS^ 
the <fegrees whi^ he may win are among Ae passports to 
social consideration. lh,ey will fix his status as an educated 
member of the community. They are the keys which 
<^cn the doocs to pmfessional callings. Aok thenefem 
can we wond^ if, with home anxieties so often |c| 
bwkground, with j^arents counting upon li^ success, wA 
his own prospects in marriage and in his future avooe^doh 
depending so largely on the issue of his esaminatioa, and 
with his own sensitive self-esteem at st^e, the boy is 
haunted by thoughts of the coming test, and if esrfl tniiiarionft 
loona menacingly large in his thoughts of the foture and 
in his outlook on life ? 

Under such infikieiKes os these, h has been said 
eai^ericttCJed observe^ ** the boy wx 

oub!^ his <ihh»t im 

petition among students to &ad out who h hap|«^ 
work^ among them, and that one is envied and reSph^^- 
who is reputed to be chanmion in this respect. He Is 
usually too timid to play with those few of his coUmgucs 
who have already acquired some proficiency in g^es. At 
college therefore he reads for three hours in the eaiiy 
morning, attends four lectures, and after a mild waUt of an 
hour and his evening meal, setdes down for a furtha tlkee 
hours of study before going to bed. Most of his reading 
is confined to his test-books. The Indian studeuf s love 
of cram need not imply an innate aversion from acquiring 
sound knowledge. Far from it. It is due solely to his 
intense dread of his examinations, a dread which makes it 
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itt^ssible Sot him to be moce than he is. To pass bV 
exammadmi is the sole object o£ his activities duxitm 
the yeaf. Too ofien» Indiao patents judge their sons^ 
^ results of their esaminations, ano woe to him who 

In the long hours during which a boy crams himself for 
an eatamliuition, it is not necessarily fcoga any lack of 
natural abiOUty that he turns himse^ into a parrot. What 
esplains his method of piocedure is an anxiously pershrtent 
endeavour to compass his end by the means which be 
believes to be the surest at his command. 11» end whkb 
he has in view is to pass his mminatioo* bemuse that is 
what is expected of nim by his family and friends, and 
because sumess in it will help, him forward on his way 
towards fining admission to a coveted career. 

along wim better teaching and wi^ careful training 
of his power of observation ; if along with a rkher ara 
modernised coarse of smd^, which would give him a new 

he might play 

saa^l^^idoog tdth m^sadoii of 
of toe power of appreciating beauty In aatote and in art 
well as in human conduct and achiev^nen^<-~^. ikmg 
with these things, the smdent in Bengal could do moifw 
his high schooF course in his vernacular, and nevertheless 
get a better and more practical knowledge of English, the 
Iwbit of mechanical memorising in preparation for examina- 
tions would in time become less general. 

V 

In a disposition so impressionable as that of the Bengali 
student, and so responsive to new ideas, with a mind wtuch 
cm skim quickly over the unfamiliar region of another’s 
mought, and yet is housed in a body for whose vigorous 
1 j given, it is inevitable that there 

should sometimes be a pause of hesitation between insight 
action, a maladjustment between knowledge and will. 
And thrown off his guard by the swift response of his 
nerves to an unexpected stimulus, the young man may on 
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shour 'i^ywatds af»H tfiote* sel^'- 

coo^ent pcrscaaality an outward d^erence which is no 
tcoc €aq>£ession o£ his inner nature. But 1h,ough on such 
an cMxasion he may be momentarily an4 -outwardly sub- 
missive, in the central and less accessible part of his nature 
assent and deference may be withheld. In the citadel of 
ms more private feelings the Bengali remaJmi ’ gnco fit riiKyd, 
brooding though seemingly subdued. RecnTfr ermg ^privn 
me^ sho^ of an assent which was involuntary rather t ha** 
deliberate, he records his secret protest, and may nurse a 
sense of grievance and of humiliation at having, partly 
through his own fault and weakness, been defeated and 
misund^tood. 

It is pattl]^ from a consciousness of this defect — a defect 
assoda^d with his quality of imaginative sympathy — that he 
clings instinctivdiy to the protective support of 
and customary mgulation, in the family, in the village 
immunity and in his caste. He knows that they uphold 
him by the steady pressure of their expectations and of the i** 
At mom^ts when he is threatened by weakness in 
his will their obligations will stiffen bis wavering purpose. 
He reli^, therefore, upon their sanction. In a communal 
responsibility his irresolute indivMuality is and 

forti£ed. And it is in consonaiKe .'trafh dbls trim id Jbib 
tcjuperament thafi under the dominion of a pmionateiy* 
felt ideal, he is capable of devotion to a brotherhood and 
of showing undaunted courage and endurance of pafer. 
Ihc Beng^ imy be for a time transfermed under the spell 
of a jpoliti^ ideal. Under sudi an influence his timidity 
and instability may disappear. Thus in the movement ^ 
revqlutiona^ nationalism, which had become pubUcly 
significant in 1906, impressionable students were attracted 
by the doctrines which invested nationalism with a rehgious 
tendency. These boys were taught by fanatics and 
unscrupulous men " to ^scount ordinary morality, to 
disbelieve in human intelligence, to despise anything that 
savoured of the tnaterialism of Europe, and to seek inspira- 
tion from a Divine Energy, whereby they might prepare 
themselves to take part in a mighty struggle.” Hypnotised 
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bjr these ideas, which had thek oout3ctei|»£t in the xerolitt- 
tionai 7 j^topaganda in Enxoj^ many boys and young 
(amoc^ them some whose afieedemate natutes and imagina- 
ttve minds had won the regand of Euxopean and 
Indian teachers) were induced to believe that **fbrdign 
rule was per se bad for India, bad for the Hindu religion 
and Hindu manhood; that every dSTort shc^d be ma<fe te> 
get rid of the foreigners by fair means or foul ; diat eoaandh 
nation could only be a gradual process, the result of a 
lengthy and arduous struggle ; that, in spite of the weakness 
of their fellow-countrymen and their unfitness for sudb a 
^ggje, the long agony would regenerate them; and 
thal^ though the stcuggle might be fruitless, it must, in 
any case, be undertaken. It would be a holy war.” Under 
the mastery of this belief, these young men were lured 
an ” abominable propaganda which devoted its energy to 
asaMslnations of brave and loyal servant of <^vemment 
aad to daccakies co m m itte d on ungtuutded and helpless 
nersofiS; , 

as he h of ooneextad elbrt undm the duress 
^ an jkiea, the Bengali student is fudUn^ by some of his 
fellow-countrymen who have made a fifedoug study of his 
powers^ to be deficient in the capacity for oonmIiKfc iso*' 
ordination, whether in the sphere of thought or or action* 
trhese observers detect in him a certain degree of weakness 
in the grasp of complex factors, in their adjustment to one 
another, and in keeping them in equilibrium, be it in the 
study of a complicated intellectual problem or in the main- 
tenance of an organisation. This defect is one of the 
impediments to the progress of the Bengali not only (though 
there are conspicuous exceptions) in the study of such 
subjects as sociology and economics, but also in complex 
industrial undertakings, in the wide but still too much 
negletted field of municipal enterprise, and in the respon- 
sible duties of commercial management upon a large scale, 
lb find a cure for this defect, partly by means of changes in 
education, pardy in other ways, is a most difficult problem. 
So fer as the contribution of education is concerned, hardly 
anything would more help the Bengali student than further 







of bodi u school ao4 colteie. 

toe mbit of co-of)efatiofi witii his iWlows tlurough tibe 
losoifold iotetests and responsibilities of a well-ordered 
corpoiste life. But there would dso be required changes 

in methods of teaching and more independent study under 
the Guidance n'f ^ 


VI 

We now ttxm to an even de^er cause of the unsetde- 
toent which is affecting the minds of many Itidian students 
and is reflected in educational discussions in Bengal. 

It is through the contact between Tndiao culture and 
of the outer world, and especially the culture of Hurope 
and the West, that painful dilemmas ate created in the tnind 
of the thoughtful student of Bengal. He feels the eddying 
current of Western thought, which is forcing its way, in 
some degree unseen, into the quiet waters of his ttaditinnfll 
life. Ihe current brings with it an un&miliar, but vigorous 
and agitating, literature; a mass of poUt^ fornsulaiv 
charged with fediog and aipjratibsi^ 
wvcly simple in, coaveofeeit 
moots of philo^kmhies ; some ;|^isonoua wee^ 
sc^^cism; bright-hudi theories of rdform; the flot^nih 
and jetsam of a revolutionary age. The young man*8 
necessary study of English has given him the power of 
reading what the intushing stream brings with it. His 
own instinctive yearnings for social reform, for mteUectual 
enlightenment, and for moral certainty make bitn eager for 
fresh truth. And behind this new foreign literature and 
.philosophy, behind the pressure of those invisible influences 
For wHch printed books and journals ate but some of the 
conduits of communication, there stands the great authority 
of colossal Power : Power evinced in politicsu aeWevement, 
in religious conviction, in the world-wide ramifications of 
commerce, in stupendous industrialism, in the startling 
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ttiumphs of applied science, in immeasutable jresouixes of 
wealth; Power which, even under the strain of a Htynr 
struggle, puts out new manifestations of energy and sufets 
no eclipse. 

These influences fix upon his thoughts and bind them by 
their fasemtion. And yet, admire them as he may, he 
feds by instinct that in them evil is mixed with good. 
By instinct also^ he knows that in part they arc alien to his 
own racial tradition, and that, while some arc ameliorative 
to it, others ate baneful. But it is beyond his strength to 
discntMiglc what will hdp from what will hurt his country 
and his individual life. He is over-mastered by the force 
of new stream, and finds that even the backwaters of 
Indian life are invaded by its waters. Not a student in 
Bengal or dsewhere in India can be wholly insensible to 
some of the influences of Western bought and c^rience, 
though he may not be conscious of their signifi^ce to 
him and to his country, and, even if consdous of it, may 
not be able to express his fixling in words. Some, how- 
' ever, of the ^dents ux aware of tl» tension in their 
thoughts and ideals which is caused by ^ twofold appeal 
of Western influence and of Indian tradition. . , . 

We have received from a young Indian correspondent, 
Mr. Amamath Mazumdar, a description of an orthodox 
Hindu home in Bengal as modified under the influence of 
Western education : — 

** The tnajonty of students who flock to the schools and ocdlMwt 
bdoog to the otthodox middle classes. Most of these sdU 

live m die vilkaes. Since the introduction of Enallsh educadmi. 
however, there has been a regular influx of the Mtukidok dastes 
towar* the metropolis, or to one or other of the mufassal town?. 
Thejr have bew attracted thither by die new openings created by the 
British administradve macMaery, so that people who were in the 
past content to live and die within the surroundings of their own 
village have, in order to share die lights of the metropolis, transformed" 
memsclves into an urban society, which is composed lawyers, 
doctors, engineers, school-masters, clerks, and officials. Many of 
mese, however, have not yet cut off all ties with their original vilbgc 
homes. TTie temporary house in town is called baslta, the word baH 
ftoBM) being cotfined to the ancestral home in the village. It is in 
the latter (unless economic considerations stand in the way) that 
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si^ fceamM oflferii^ to ^ 4mS), aad otiber £tasar 
ate ^ ce^tsted; it is thete iJjat lie noUdays arc spent: 

It IS toete liat the fiunlly gods ate cnshtioed and worshipped tinOTigh- 
out ^ yeat. Ec(»M>mic considerations and the of o^- 

nwnicatton arc, however, effecting a change h^e There is an 

mcteasing te^ency to cut oflF ^ aes witih the viUage, and to convert 
tae town residence into a new home. Even in tibese cascSa how^\ref . 
them persists a scntt m ental tie with the old villag^e. 

A typical Hindu home is a composite structure. At the 
there IS very often the old erandfatiher qr grandmother. %en “ 
^ the sons of the house, who are the earnmg members erf die fiuufiT. 
The grand&thcr continues to be the head of the family, although he 
my Mve c^sed to earn; and to the son, marrkge or settling do^ in 
hm gives rise to no question of his leaving his parental home. Even 
when &e exigencies of livelihood require a man to spend the greater 
part ^ Ac year away from the central home, he invariably returns 
to It di^g holidays. He regards himsdf as bdoioging to the same 
pate^ home and contributes to the joint income of the fendly, 

gran^ather and the grandmother represent the prhoidve 
orthodox tradition* The^ traditional honour or tbft funily is one of 
u^r main concerns. It lies with them to see that the traditional ideas 
of purity> deepey, and propriety are kept intact. But it would be a 
tmstake to ^think that austerity or severity is one of their prominent 
characlyristics. If the grandson in his dbiildhood receives indul- 
gence, it is generally from the grandfather or grandmother. There is a 
certain reserve and severe reticence in the relation of the parent to the 
son. But a perfect freedom and affectionate indulgence and unreserved 


confidence diatacterue the tdbid<^ of the 
to the gtandchUd. ^ She esped^y is ve*y 

end itots u tneafaMio g nodi iatetoesseit »iQ(wiKH>pHcwK'aKKk 

bpoim of thete o«iK)doay.. The gtaad»tto*s. 

Imd c£ the femfliy * ead * ccwn»ae of &e gnndeidSd * arp .weU 
nadicated in the two appdUations given to hitnt'-Hbvfo '^suptinxie ot 
head) uid thahtrJaJa (lit. * godbromet ’). Ftom th& it comes about 
that me gtandbaxent often a mud^teater influence on the gtand- 
child’s Qund than have the patents. Inese old people, compatadvdy 
free from the cates and toils of active life, have plenty of leisure ; this 
they devote to the children, to the practice of piety, and to a study of 
the Scriptures. In most cases the rigour of the orthodos tradition 
however unconsciously, tempered in through the afibctioQate 
dndulgence which they feel towards the younger generation as also 
by their shrewd sense of afGaits. They refrain from foidng on ti^ 
younger members of the family practices and observances to whidb 
they themselves would strictly adhere. Very often they display a 
willingness to concede to the younger generation liberty to live the 
new life, so far as that is inevitable, provided always that it does not 
militate violently against their most dearly cherished ideas. 
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** The &thet of the fkmilf belooge in «io«t ckses to one of tbe 
learned ptofessioos ot to the xsaachinexy of adatiaisttatitm. He hM 
had his educadott in Eiwlish 8dbio<ds and coUi^s. Pediapa la his 
youth the intoxicatioa of the near culture threw him off his 
and drew turn into the ranks of social or reli^us xe^utionaKies. 
But since diose days he has married and has settted down in life. He 
has had children, and has had his real esEperience of life. Thiseinieri- 
ence, and the suitable income he derives frmn hb ocomathMai, mve 
sobered him down. His actual experience of life has led Hm to doubt 
the dark and livid picture of caste and auperstiticm, which was pahs^ 
by the reforming ima^uuttion of his youth. He has come into touch 
with the humanity and neighbourliaess and semie ^ddtuality whkh 
underUe the crust c£ Hhoau ritual and ceremony. And in this he 
has been confi r med perhaps by the writers of the new Hbodu schooL 
who have begun an appreciative study of Hindu life and eultase in 
the light of the newly developed thought. Ox, if he has not cg-m 
under these tnfiuences, he leads a twofoto liffis — ^namely, his 
life, which is fed by memories of Bymn and Shdley, of Macaulay, 
and Huadey; and nis fiunily life, fed by domottic affecthms and pt^ 
tected from extocnal shocks by an indulgent and amused 
with the forms and rigours of the old social order. In ^ 9 ^, 
however, toe ioicdieccoal in fl ue nce eveceed by toe father cm toe son k 
net mn cofaMm b k, The fiuhet's seal prebccopatiott is toe 
of his ttv d a eio d a^ toe economle of toe houeehttoC 

'QThafc intellacenRl B£e he has is sddom toaxed whb toe eoiL because 
of toe habitual reticence and reserve which 

telattons. There are, of course, numerous exoimtioot to to**- But 
I am speaking of the average tornily, and espedally cf one Hvloig dose 
to the town. 

“ The son is a student at college. His one ambition in life is to 
take his fiither’s place as the earning member of the household. Tbis 
domestic oudooK governs aU his studies. Education leads to a ^ 
and the degree lems to a livelihood. Naturally his studim are xegw> 
lated m such a way as to fit him for the examination. In his 
them is very litde of genuine enthusiasm for the wider beatings of fab 
University studies. ^ But he is not in every case devoid of inteUectnal 
intetests. Perhaps it may be that he has come under toe influence of 
new poetry of Bengal. This interest in Bengali Utexature may be 
the only rod intdlectual element in his life. When he reads toe works 
of Bengali poets, he reads them as poetry. But when he reads Milton, 
he is jgenewily ticking of his examination. What genuine interest 
he has in English literature is really reflectoi from his study of Bengali 
tegards the other subjects in his curriculum, whetoer 
It be history or politics or economics or philosophy, he has no con- 
ception of toese studies from the standpoint of bis own na rio nal life. 
He has not toe citizen’s outlook. His outlook is exdusivdy 
Inac is yew litde of original th i nk i ng among suto men as he. His 
thinkmg IS done for him by the newspapers and by the Bengali maga- 
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liw* to ft s t t xtottta * toess to? liostfi Ja Calcntta» ge t s tised 
to ft Stamex stole of £lTji« than he has been sffied to to his home, and 
shfttes with Ills didst feflow'-stadents the peditkai and natinnatiffirif 
Mfimtions wbidh fill the atmosphece. But his astotatioas do not 
include any severe discipline of the totellect H& mind has not 
gtasp^ the importance of the severe, devoted atmhcaitkm o€ the mind 
to dunsrent branches of study ot how indispensable sudh apt^dcft* 
non IS to success in the task of naticMi-building. Dudrto tfielasr 
ten years the youngn minds in Bengal are turning to a shKfy of 
lattot devdopments of Western thought, to Rus^ ficdon^ SdtodE- 
mv^ drama, and among RogUsh writers to H. G. Wells and Betaacd 
Shaw. Up to the present time, however, this new leaven <rf though 
a^ fediM has been at work in but a very restricted fidd. The efert 
or it has been, as yet, that of a dballenge ot of a light. 'Zhe 

young mind of Bengal has not yet been able to grasp the new issues, 
but mere is a genuine «(^ing for light. His mterest and attaotioa 
ar^ tKywever, attracted by some of the latest devdopments in 
sodal movements. These are: — 

(i) The movements for the devation of the d^ressed dames. 

(a) The movement to fitvour of foteton txavd. 

(3) The movement for the redress orcrying social abuses — sudi 
as the marriage dowry system. 

(4) The movement for me appredation and revival of ancient 
Indian achievement to the fidds of xdigion, of social organisa- 
tion, of art, and of literature. 


** The new ideas with which at the coming of the college holidays 
the student returns to his home do not cause any smdous crmltot iai 
the fiuaily dide. Espn to the mtot ocdic»i(» Zttte 
toleration fior all dtades of thougba. It is 'to < 

obserrane^' espedUly to. the matte af 

w aaaa d ad andenfioceed. You tmy dtel as you fmt yeto iiltte '- 

aot eat the fotUdden flmh of cows auto pigs; you teist not eit 
cooked by a man of lower caste.; y<wt must not matty outsit you* 
caste ; you must not take out your wommi-folk to mix to male society ; 
you must abide by such restrictions, in so fiu as they axe esta^sbed 
atto correct, until you attain the highest stage the doctrine. Othen* 
wise you come to grief. 

“ But, though the atmosphere of large tolerance and afiecdon whi<to 
pervades the Htodu home has averted any serious conflict betweea the 
young generation and its ddets within the £unily drde, there hto 
certainly been a divergence of ideas. An intellectual crisis has been 
reached; and only a very careful and sympathetic handling of the 
education of the country can reconcile the dements of progress wi^ 
the h^thy features of the old order. The original Indian culture 
and civilisation have dements of stability and ca permanence which 
ought to contribute to the richness and variety of human civilisation. 
And the education of the Indian youth cannot afibrd to neglect them.” 
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This pictute is different in some signiffcant respects from 
that dm-wn by the late Sir George Sirdwood, who, with 
reference to a time when the pendulum had swung to its 
extreme limit of “ Westernism/* spoke of modem educa- 
tion in India as having ** destro;^ed in Indians the love of 
their own literature, the quickening soul of a people, 
delight in their own arts and, worst of all, theac repose 
in their own ttaditional and national religion,** as having 
“ disgusted them with their own homes, their parents ana 
sisters, their very wives,** and as having ** brought dis- 
content into cve^ family so far as its baneful influences 
have reached.** Our own view is that modem education 
has l^en but one of the channels, though admittedly a 
principal channel, through which the influences of the Wtn 
have penttrated into India; that such penetratitm was in 
my case inevitable; that modem education, whatever its 
defects, met a need which was keenly felt by the TnHiai n g 
the^eives; that it is indispensable to fedia if she is to 
achieve an inner unity and take her rMctfel place among 
the peoples of the world ; that its resuSs, though not free 
from grave dangers or even from actual miscituef, have 
on the whole been highly beneficial; and tha^ tnoogh 
unavoidably producing some tension of mind and n»m^ 
and even leading in some cases to what Sir John Woo^olfe 
de^ibes as ** a paralysing inner conflict,*’ it has in the 
m^ prepared the way for a culture which will harmooiis 
with and supplement the national culture, and will 
the ktter into new manifestations and achievements. 

The Bengali student, like many a student in othsr lands, 
feels upon his mind the pull of two loyalties — ^the loyalty 
to the old order and the loyalty to the new. But in his 
case the difficulty of combining these two loyalties is very 
great. Each loyalty needs fuller and clearer definition to 
him. He finds it hard to light upon any real adjustment 
be^een them. Therefore it is often his fate to lead what 
is in effect a double intellectual life. He is two-minded, 
and lives a parallel life in the atmosphere of two cultures. 
He too, as a great administrator from Europe said of his 
own life in India, has to keep his watch set for two longi- 
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toiles, and, indeed, for more tiian two looftitiideB. It 
w not only with Calcutta and London, but with New York, 
Chicago, and Tokyo that the intelligent ywa^ B«igali haa 
to kecj} in time. 

Of considerable importance in tbi« conneodon is the new 
moveo^t for social service whkh is spreading in 
Several of out witnesses, including Air. HiraCa JUtfUbt, 
Brajendranath Seal, and Dr. D. N. Maitra, gm y^at is e dw 
value of tha work in school and college education,* Apart 
‘*®*’lr* direct service to the poorer dasses in the com- 
muaihr, it has educational power in character-building. 
« cutevaies the sympathies. It trains the power of 
wn^vatacm. It enhmees the sense of moral responsibility. 
It directs attention to the problems of local government. 
It emphasises the duty or disinterested municipal enter- 
prise, f It teaches, by direct esperience, that 

" Mercy ku « human heart. Pity a human face.*’ 

And it revives the old Indian sense of social obligation in 
such a way as to link with it a readiness to use modem 
saence and methods of prevention for the welfiue of i‘*‘ ‘ 
immunity and the betterment of the race. It is 
that, u^er influenms like those of sociai ser 
^mgali student may come to find some detpttr 
between the old Indian tradition and foe oew- ' 
order of our days. 

The main characteristic of the anc ie n t Hiisiltti 
a vast number of the Muslim homes among ^ 
class in Bengal have absorbed the colo^W.I 
ideas) was not aristocracy nor democracy ntdidF 

• We nay Insttt^ the social work whidi is 
students of St. Paul’s Otthedtal Colk»fc 
ft^es, and specially among leather w 
•of the college, 

f In this connection, reference 
twn-planning which have been 
Dacca, Indore, and elsewhere. ‘ 

India derives much of its admulvt 
into the relationthip between 
duty and into the sociai and 
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a communal otgatusadon of households. It did not 
distend the need for, or the social value of, the iostitutioti 
of private property. But it limited the rights and range 
of private ownership, not by legal enactment so much as 
by the pressure of social custom. Its characteristic was 
(at least in the narrowly legalistic sense of the words) 
neither purel^jr status nor contract, but obligation under the 
guise of social authority. How far die dictates of sudbi 
obli^tion were in practice reciprocally fulfilled, how fiur 
evaded or by casuistry erpkined away, the historian of 
ancient India must determine. But the ideal of that ancient 
polity is not obscure. It was to combine (for ^e iipper 
castes), in due measure and balance, the rights of the 
individual and the rights of the community, and to trans- 
mute economic relationships (once again within the narrow 
limits of the twicc-bom) into the bonds of moral tuid 
nemhbourly obligation. 

£a Europe, along with dbe breakdown of the mediaeval 
OTsteii^ and unde r the influence the thinkers of &e 
Kenaksanoe, there was an increasing acoentuatiem o£ 
individual rights. In the surge of new political ideals and 
of revolt from the older religious allegiance (though not 
frorn i ts teaching of social duty), in the outtbrust of economic 
ambitions and of commercial adventure, individual sell-: 
realisation (along with the discharge of duty to the 
became an ideal of life, individual entetprise a rnnitnifij|iff^ 
virtue, mdiyidual ownership a vitally necessary a^ aifBisar" 
sacred institution. And in Britain, where foctory pro- 
duction first developed ibdustrlalism on a vast scale and 
wve new stimulus to activities of foreign trade, the age of 
Imustrial Rwolution coincided, not accidentally, with a 
phase of political thought which minimised the authorita- 
tive powers of the Central Government of the State. 

Laissis^faire ” and ** No State Interference with Industry ”• 
watchwords of a school of economists and 
politicians, whose teaching was not more than half the 
truth. 

At the time when European ideas first broke with full 
force upon India, the new thought and enterprise of the 



s^-cQofideirt with aii^vhhalism. And to the 
otgftais^a of India wore 



in ^ st^oant, commuiiitjr hek fast 

jn the bonds of Status and of Caste. In the each 
lasted to^ other its less attractive side. 
to East and East to West had each a message was far.^ile'' 
time obscure, except to thinkers of rare insight and dis- 
At the preset time, however, a growing number of the 
younger minds in India feel the need of industrial enter- 
pri^, a^a of individual fireedom from what they iudge 
to be^ obsolwe restraii^. And, simultaneously, an evear-*. ; 
growing bod^ of opinion in the West seeks to. set furf^ : 
ij^ts upon individual profit-making and, so far lus the 



private profit by collective control. Each tend^cy is 
conditioned by the need for safeguarding the play of its 
opposite. But this drawing together of East 
and West towards a central point of balgnrp between 
communal organisation and 6ee scop^Sox im&idnai.:eaC6»=- 
prise suggests 

the structure and ruaihtenance of wldi^ « 

txAy leam each from fhe nthef ^ 

If this be so, the significance of some 
^rents m Indian educational opinion becomes dearer. 
Jwosc currents seem at first sight to be running in c^posite 
directions. One is setting towards changes in education 
wWch will give more self-reliance, impart more vigour to 
mrnvidual initiative, and furnish a training of the and 
mind which will fit the younger generation for indiuteial 
•enterprise and for a more industrMsed agriculture. But 
another, and^ in some respects an apparent^ opposite, 
current of opinion inclines towards extended Government 
action in industry and commerce; towards the creation, 
therefore, of new cadres of Government service; and 
con$e(|uently towards increased facilities for getting the 
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type of education which will qualify young men for Gowem- 
ment posts. With the fim of these two tendemnes in 
public opinion goes an eaget demand for widely esttended 
primary education, with the object of raising the standard 
of mental efficiency among the ms^ses of the people, out 
of whose ranks will rise, if aided by abundant oj^pottuolties 
of higher education, men of grit and power, competent to 
take their place ^ong the vigorous loaders of tl» new 
indust^. But with the secondtendency goes a feeling ek 
some ahtm at the danger of any sudden extension of primary 
education among the masses of the Indi^ people; a 
ctmseryative disposition towards existing methoeb ofhigher 
education (a dispowtion modified by willingness to add 
technology and agriculture to the list of university studies), 
and a distinct, though rarely expressed, reluctance so to 
throw open the avenues of a<xes8 to higher ^ucation as 
to impair the prefctaitial advantages enpyed by the sons 
of the already editcsyted classes. 

Yet beawtoh these two conflkdslg shades of opinion 
harnmny is possible If fodkt is movkig neithier towards a 
of individual enterprise alone stoc iksw towards a 
regime of Governmental monopoly in industry 
mer<^; if it is in some juxtaposition of these two fefcfes, 
and in some reciprocal and guarded relation between 
that the way for Indian's economic advancement will be 
found. In such an event, a general system of primary 
education, if it were wisely adapted to the real needs of 
life and livelihood, and were not merely thrown like an 
explosive into the vast magazine of Indian life, might be 
wdcomed without reserve, because such a system would 
enhance the productivity of labour, would increase its 
mobility, and would give to the children of the poor wholly 
new opportunities for advancement and for the toll develop- 
ment of their natural powers. ^ And the sons of the midme* 
classes, gaining on their part new vigour 
initiatfye from better teaching and more inspiring 
influences in school and college, would find the freshly 
open^ fields of employment so wide that they themselves 
would not sulfer, but would rather gain, from the intel- 







90i33.|>etidoa fot^d upoa tiMSa by incfeasinff aaiab^ 
o£ students tisaig from a hunablet cto. ^ 
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in the vast majority of <»se5 diti* 
of tb^lsrothew aad of their husbaods, 
gttwm Bengal affects the moral and intellectual a^BPxura 
or the homes in which the young people of both yf ^<9s 
togemer. 

%e widence of two witnesses should be quoted here, 
bemuse both of them have had e^cperience in teaching boys 
«md girls at college and elsewhere, and one of the two 
™ ejK^onal oppormities of judging the quality 
the work done by girls in the Calcutta University 
tion e x a m ination. Dr. Adityanath Mukerjee, writing 
some years* personal experience on the staff of a women’s 
records his opmion that " as regards intellectual 
abihty and power of grasp, the girls of Bengal are not 
imetxot to the boys/^ Dr, Brajendtanath Seal cotifirros 
this judgment, but in greater detail. He has found the 
work done by girls in matticuktion and Qikutta 
University egcammaticns u good ’m — 

w<wk doim 1 ^ bcw, bittiojoilii^i 
tng in the rifte 'bl’ seini- |£i 
dbihty 'whose wndt has indfr^iilSl 
would be erroneous to gencaJise, hn 

English s^le of the girls as the b^ter 

in CEfttession'-'-the difference being so marked that, without 
knowing the names of the candimues or having any other 
clue to their sex, he believes that he could pick out the 
answers written by girls from a mixed bundle of examina- 
tion scripts. But he finds that a girl’s work shows si^is 
of her Ming more depoadent than a boy upon what the 
teacher has said, incept in regard to any point in whi^ her 
personal taste or judgment happens to have been touched. 
In that case, the girl shows incfcpendence of cminion as well 
as of expression. Reviewing the whole of his eaperience 
he thinks, so far as the numbers of candidates whose work 



the mote’ dil^ 
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has come befote him justify a gencfal conclusion, diat in 
intellectual calibre at the matriculation stage the girls are 
equal to the boys, though in some respects different in the' 
quality of their minds. 

Apztt from the teaching which is given privately to the 
purmbnashin, whether among the Musalmans or the Hindus, 
the school-life of Indian girls in Bengal, eaceept in the case 
of the daughters of fanmies connected with the Brahmo 
Samaj, ends in about the fourteenth year, if not before. 
But, though the school-life of these girls may Ite short, 
they raeive in other ways and through other kinds of 
discipline a training which is often very strict. Severe 
indeed is the moral and spiritual discipline which many a 
Bengali girl receives from the elder women in the home 
of her husband during the first years of her matriH fife. 
And that discipline, though very unlike what a European 

§ irl undergoes during the same years of youth, has a 
eliberate purpose. It is intended to produce (so far as 
variations of i^viduai temperament may allow) adaptation 
to an rde^ of hfe, <^£tfomuty with a type which is honoured 
by padition, and acceptance of certain canons of condiut 
which ancient usage prescribes. Such a discipline, though 
it does not comprise many of the intellectual factors wh^ 
modem European standards pre-supposc, is nevertheless a 
puiposeful education. Whatever our view of the ideal at 
which it aims, and in whatsoever degree it may be onyMted 
to the dangers of harshness when administered wimout 
careful and tender regard to the sensibilities and physical 
immaturity of the girl, we are not entitled to withhold 
from it recognition as being m fact and in its way a deliber- 
ate kind of training. It is an education of the old pattern— 
a domestic or workshop training for the discharge of 
certain functions or for the practice of an art. 

One of its purposes is to train a w-oman in the art of 
household management. In this art, under the difficult 
conditions imposed by the joint family system, and not 
seldom by restricted means, the Hindu woman frequently 
attains to a high degree of skill, tact, and resource. In 
fact, her abilities (as is shown by liistory as well as by the 
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c^pwaaice of to-Aiy) find coogeuial tasks in the sphete of 
aoministtation. 'HEwete is a sttikkig type of Hindu woman, 
acy with mothei-wit, whose stionjj wiU! and dbaiacter 
impress themselves much more vi^tously upon the family- 
life than outside observer would imagine. 

'Ihe Bennali girl has an instinct for order a^ Ibr neat'* 
ness. She has,natural grace of bearing, defmess of han4 
simplicity in taste. If sne has been taught to maV oa t he 
floor p.c traditional designs {aUpatta) in rice or fioiu, her 
hand is often skilful in drawing patterns, and the weaving 
of necklaces of beads (pmtbis) or garlands of flowers 
ipalas^ has quickened her sense of colour. For music, as 
a rule, she has no exceptional gift. Her verbal memory 
is good, generally better than a boy's. She matures a 
little earlier than he does, and sooner reaches the stage of 
arrest. She has puhaps a little more marked individuality 
than he, in the earlier years of Iwr education. As a rule she 
is more plodding than he is, and more apt to drudge. . . . 

Three instincts and powers show themselves with 
significant beauty in the nature of the Indian girl. From 
an early age she discloses in -very marked degree the instinct 
of motherhood. This natural disposition is strengthened 
and evoked by the spoken teachdng and by -the silent 
^sumptions or the Hindu home In m^hidh she ii hEUn, 
The m^^tt&al aspect 1^ » very to fhe 
soul. Reverence for what is symbolised tiy the life of 
husband and of child is central in a devout Hindu woman’s 
conception of duty. L 3 ring behind its ear^y manifestation, 
and vet inseparably merged in it, is a divine principle, of 
whi<m she prays that she may be a channel, and in the 
servi^ of which pain is at times transmuted into ecstasy, 
anguish into joy. Ifcm is the duty of the life-bringer. 
In Tier worship of a divine mystciy, instinct is transfigured 
into faith, self-will is conquered by devotion, personality 
is uplifted by submission. 

Thus in the Indian girl's nature the instinct of mother- 
hood is linked with another power, a sense of religion. 
By religion, in a devout Hindu home, every act of a good 
woman's day is ruled. 
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*' Evety milaet(»Mi on the journey of heieelf ot her children is e 
religious xsikstune. She knows no other division of die ds]rs nnd 
months end years as they pass by.** * 

** Even the ocdin^ business or the day— bathing, dressing, eating— 
is a religious act. The Hindu woman teoognises no claims but those 
of religion. Her worship ofdie gods, ofher husband, of her children, 
they are all part of her religion, and they make her life. Her hu«ba mil 
has brought Gkid close to her. She is created to serve him all 
her powers of mind and body. The habit of her life ia expreasive of 
her relationsh^. The day is planned round his needs, she bti^ 
water to wash his feet, cooks for him, andcipstes his smallest want 
while he eats. At his hand she holds her Ufe.” f 


In her home-service the devout Hindu wife is true u 
steel, asking for no recognition, selfless and constant to the 
end. Hers is not the will to power, but the will to sub- 
mission, a^ submission courageously self-enforced, and 
bringing with it a spiritual power of service and of insight. 

**Ia her are thoughts akin to the mysddsm (f Quisdan saints, 
selflessness that tiam ce n d t e:i|>etience. In her quiet life she gives 
dM ministry of {unyer and^gls atui Bacdi 5 oe» fest^ while she ptap.*’ I 


And this brings us to the third chief instinct of the devout 
Indian gM— -her power to idealise. She can invest an 
object, m itself simple and humble, with a mystic timaifi- 
cuic<^ and in the symbol sees the unseen. Through tbs 
visible, her eyes and soul discern the invisible. And at 
last, through self-curtailment and discipline, she may 
to the power of entering, in moments of intense feeling, 
beyond the entanglements of distracting thoughts, into a 
peace whidi passes understanding. 

It is believed by many Hindus that some of the tendencies 
and preoccupations of modem school and college education 
jropatdise those of their daughters* gifts and qualities. 
They think that some of the pre-suppositions of a Western- 
ised training clash with their ideals of wifely devotion. 
Other objects of interest, other aims (such as passing an 


* Tie by Cornelia Sombji (Calcutta s Thacker, Spink . 

& Co., 15*7), p. 42. * *^ 

t tbi Twilii/its, bting Suidits of Indian Womtn h Ont of 
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exatalattion), they tibiok, be iiitet|)o$ed by it in 

such a ”way as to deflect a gkl’s thoughts from prcpatatioQ 
for the ■wifely duties which the older viewi of a woman's 
caiiing impose. The subtle influences of another environ- 
meat would, it is suggested, counterwotle the Wflu e nces 
of the home. The strain of submitting doting every day 
to the two vary diflocent disciplines and demaisii a 
Hindu h(^e and of a Huropeanised school It j| 

fea^, impair a ghrs physique. Cortesponding ^ubts 
and hesitations were e3q>rcssed by several of our Muslim 
■witn^es with regard to the education of their daughters. 

It is alleged, indeed, that, in the case of many guls, the 
msults of the more Europeanised type of education of girls 
in Bengal have hitherto achieved neither what is best in 
the Hindu or Muslim ideals nor what is en'viable in the 
European. A Hindu correspondent, while not forgetting 
how admirable have been effects of such an education in 
maiy instances, thus describes one of its failures or 
misfits { — 


** The young woman has perhaps a smattering of Bengali, whkh 
etubles her to read books, but generally she has neithee the wi^ folk" 
culture not the sacred lore <x bet gtandmoribet. The seeult is a 
sentimeotu tvpe of jSsmlakd^, more ox leM avetat to the ca a ae i tod 
ooetmadoa ot^ hooMiieH and with a ttxoog 
^JbattKMthehsaala^ofd^ ThO oaweitBMdrioM 

in d»SM a&d oxnamest ei^oas hex attw^^ mh hex pooSttS 
nuetowtte culture and wm hex selfish indhidualitrie pxopensitiea, 
me young giri foxms a dlsttmtiTe inSuenoe in ihe inixmy. The 
coucarion of these girls is the most serious ptoUem 
coimnmts the educationist. The claims of the old ideal of the hmne 
have to be reconciled to those of the modern outlook.” 

Yet the messengers of a new age are knocking at the 
door of girls’ education, as at that of boys’, in modem 
India, and not least in Bengal. More penetmting than 
words written or spoken is the spirit of the time. And that 
spirit challenges many traditional submissions, awakens 
new longings after self-realisation, tears off the mask of 
authority which is worn by some ancient traditions, and 
sends a current of disquiet and unrest even into the recesses 
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of the hoine. Aroused hy such a challenge, conservatism 
shows itself in self-defence the more conservative. And, 
in retort, innovation wears its most defiant look, llic 
current, which in some natures stimulates individualism, 
may for a time polarise old and new ideas in the sphere 
of women^’s education in Bengal. But there are signs a 
desire for some adjustment between the new ideals and ti^ 
old, and for some accommodation between what the West 
offers and what the East can teach. 

For example, one of our younger witnesses, Mr. N, N. 
Dey of Calcutta, speakmg of the trend of opinion among 
his contemporaries in Bengal, tells us that me desire 
girls should enjoy further educational opportunities is 
already strong, and will, in his judgment, rapidly grow. 

Many young men feel that the happiness of their future 
life is jeopardised by any deep gulf b^cen the intellectual 
intermts of men and women, and that under 
additions of thought and feeling domestic sympathies ate 
in danger of mtiangement when husband and wife live 
on two very different planes of culture.” He has 
among young men a growing wish that marriages should 
be contracted at a maturer age than is at present me general 
rule. 

It is evident from this and similar testimony that the 
(]uesdon of the education of girls is pressing for a wise 
solution. More than this, the issue is a crucial one in tihe 
mental and spiritual crisis which now ^ects India and, 
in a high degree, Bengal. The approach to the problem 
hes ^pugh sympathy— sympathy alike with those who, 
deeply imbued with loyalty to the older rules of a woman's 
duty, dread the results of any inconsiderate tampering with 
Its foundations, and with those others who are convinced 
that widening and deepening of the education of men 
calls for a widening and deepening in the education of 
women also. 

It may be well at this point to describe the daily routine 
m the home of a Hindu family residing in a town. Tlic 
roUowina; account has been written by Mr. Amamath 
Mmmdar ; — 
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Th* fiob^s oC tke hoosc dm widy fai tfae motoin& uuii iiftar iJws 
Oftily vruh op. a toc^ dUc * sarij ia w!d^ she padottm liet daily 

Thb done she settles down to tib« wodc ^ die kitdien. 
dni l dc en in the meanwhile have dten fStom iheit beds, and aee 
given th^ nuniniiw lundi, which consists of l^ht |bo4 ooch as the 
hiiaable mm* (£ded rice) or the richer * JmM * (cakes of floor fried 
la 4* **>« smdents and the offieim ia thfr£ie^ have 

fhm piteofoal m^ cpnsistiog of idee, curry, and flidu tlm «et of 
the &ndiy Otoe a Bttle later, and food b taken last of ril by das 
woixiet^ of whom the widows ne^et take mote oM ixMi' tSe 
w, wb^ invariably exdodes foh and meat. After mid-day dwitw 
IS a petioa of testa Some of the women enjoy a nap, while others 
mik among themselves, or with any neighbours that may tom in. 
Smneomes the elder women, especialiw the widows, will ask some one 
<» «« younger members, boys, or girfs, to read to tibem portions ftom 
the Bengsir Sjunmas or MaAabiarat (sacred books), or, if it be a 
Valshnava » femily, ftom the metrical lives of Chaitsap, the great 
medheval saint. At about three there are preparations tor die after- 
nron meal— the will return ftom school the men ftom 

^e afternoon m^ is of the same character as the morniiw one, unless 
diete is tea in addirion in some ftmilies. The young men go out for a 
walk, or to the playground, the elder males enjoy tbar smoke and the 
P«» 9 «w» of conversation with neighbours and friends in the outer 
verandah or baitakbotta, and the women busy themselves in prepara- 
tioM for the evening mcall In the evening very often the elderly 
ladiM take their rosaries and say th e ir prayers. The evening meal 
oonsiste ot* ImM* ot mti (fried bread), or noe a^ curry. It is geaeraliy 
s^cd betwera 8 9 p^a., and the whole &m% reli^ to bed by 

about ten o’clock." . 


^ no duuQj^ v/hxtevet to bo tm4e id ^ 

inevitable aevelofnosents in the education of b<^ lubed 
young men would affea the spirit and the atmosphere of 
such a home as is described above. Year by year the 
inteilectu^ gap between the men and women in the home 
would widen. An increasing number among the younger 
generation of men arc sorry that modem u^s about the 
care of little children and their education during early years 
are so little known to their wives and to the women mg m1>g»s 
of their household. They realise how much of health 
and happiness is lost through obsolete notions of sick- 
Aursing and hygiene, and how unnecessarily the young 
mother often suners because she and the older women who 
watch over her in the crises of her life have not gained by 
education the power of discriminating between a faulty 
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txaditicm and common sease. It will be « good thing if 
wise cbtn^ in the education of women bring about closet 
intellectasu companionship between wife and husband 
without injury to those most precious of all the attributes 
of the good Indian woman, her selfless devotion and her 
sense of religious duty. 

In a novel * recently written by Mr, Qirendra Kumar 
Datta, a graduate of Calcutta University, a picture is drawn 
of the contrasted types of character and of ideals of life 
found in contemporary Bengal among those of the educated 
classes who fee! the mord, intellectual, and social per- 
turbations of the present time. The author docs not Bui 
to show what part may be played in an epoch of pejplering 
transitions by the serene and unselfish spirit of a Bengau 
girl, though he himself appeals earnestly for **the total 
atelition of caste, of the accumulated prejudices and super- 
stitions of ages, of unnecessai^ rituals and ceremoh!^, 
and advocates universal education, widow-remarriage, the 
emancipation of women and of the depressed classes, and 
for free thought and the spirit of scientific inquiry as 
opposed to mere tradition ana authority.** 

But it is not only of the average girl that reformers thtn|k 
in their plans for an enriched and more inspiring education 
for women. They remember also the needs of the excep- 
tional girl, the girl of unusual powers of mind and of 
unusmT capacity for serving her country in the liberal 

S ^essions of medicine, education and social administration. 

c such girls, th^e are not a few in contemporary Bengal. 
And they come in the line of a great succession of nome- 
mindcd and able Indian women. Many auguries portend 
the success of higher education for women in India if the 
right foimula or formulas can be found for their education. 

For, in India, there has been a continuous, though 
slender, succession of women eminent among their con- 
temporaries for their powers of mind, insight, and judg- 
ment. As in Europe, so in India, some women have been 
illustrious in rule and in administration, whether on the 

* PraheUka (tbe Riddle) (Gurudas Giattedi Sc Sons, Qicutta). 
Sec the tcview m Tie JtLgpiw (Calcutta)| September 191 7, p. jaa* 
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tliKMie or in ^ goveminent of their estates. The Hbdn 
imdi the Mtislim fii'W nscocnised the right of wives to hold 
property indepciKlcntly of their husband^, long before the 
^^lish kw secured to married women the earercise of such 
a right, and even before the practice of martkji^ settle- 
ments gave its substance to many of ihittou Rtow 
in^emorial widows, as well among Musalmatk as amc^Qg 
Hindus, have held property of great value and ejtter^hii^ 
in lands and in personal estate. And though in the majOlhy 
of cases they may have relied in the management of t heir 
property upon the advice of agents and stewards, there 
have been among these propertied Indian women ncMt a 
few c^samples of conspicaious sagacity and wisdom in the 
respomible conduct of intricate afkirs. 

For many of the women of India the highest 
which a University can oifer will not be inappropriate, or 
the most difficult studies too exacting. During the kst 
thir^ ]^ears there have been in Bengsu women writers of 
distinction ^d power, especially in poetry and in the 
imaginative interpretation of life. Far more characteristic, 
however, of the Indian temperament and tradition have 
been her holy women, in whose personalities and gifts we 
recognise the Kune q^dritual disoeimnent, iidfdbaiegatiofii, 
and shrewd cotrmm s«a8e whkh snai^ manv odbecs 
inBuence is proibmd in tiie 
never known beyond tiie narrow Hitdfafi of thsir £iyBD%. 

Of one such holy woman, who was known by many still 
living, this portrait has been drawn by a skilful hand : — 

** At l»r birth, so many years ago that her devotees bring data to 
prwe her a hundred years old, it vras prophesied that she would be * a 
religious,' and her famer built her a shrine and*taught her things which 
oi^ ptieste tMy know. Her fiice was the face of one who has attained, 
and her dmmty and self-poise I have nowhere seen surpassed. She 
dressed oddly— -the sex of the devotee must not be proclaimed— in 
the nether garments of a man, loose white drapery about the legs, 
and a long coat. Her hair was worn in coils on the top trf her head, 
and round her neck hung sacred beads, and a Kali necklet of skulls in 
gold and enamel work. To her the symbol was not gruesome. Kali, 
she would tell you, was the power of God, the * Energy of the Gods,’ 
and the heads represent the giants of wickedness whom she Ims slain. 

She was extraordinary in her dealings with people, quick to discern 
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ttue from false, featless in het denunciation of hypoctisy, witlud ♦h**- 
she yna never aught but courteous. Pilgtina from all narts of 
came and fell at het &et and passed on to other shrines, or lingered in 
the outst courtyard on the chance a word ; the meftwlng tS a 
some family or caste difficulty, advice as to the moment’s physical ca 
worldly need — all were brought her; for she shut out noting, and 


ha wave oflF a pilgrim—* she would not insult ha fe«,’ was the reasms 
given. She seemed to gather all that mattered about this type trf 
p^on in a single glance. To one who came in curiosity pure and 
simple, though Le pretended interest in some Sanskrit testt, she said, 
quietly looking him in the eyes while he stumbled over his unveradties t 
No, you shall not hear whence I came, not anything about me.* But 
to anotha more sincere, though equally curious, she said, * I 
from a land where women ride and men wage war.* 

**In i8j 7 she was already a famous Sanskrit scholar, so powerful 
mat her influence, purely religions, was mistaken for jpoUtiad. . . . 
when the country settled down, she wandered to the different 


wvci jMiuuH uwaixMimg ana ouying mem. every* 
where had the been, everywhere that is holy, and as an old woman, 
eya dim with prayer, throat drawn with flutiw, she seti^ in Bengal 
Md devoted herself to the religious education of tus commune, 
IhavespentaliSrikoeiapraya; now lam ready to work.* But^ 

Fmaa flw to of a morning she shut herself away in ha House 

of Qom, and no one daed disturb ha. . . . Not one of imr devotees 
or fr^da had any knowledge of what was within ha House of Gods, 
7 ^ ^tlike, alien in fluth, disciple or visiting devotee saw het fime as 
she left that house afta het communings wiw eternity, ... 

“ Shortly before her time was come, she left the town where she 
lived for the holy Qty of Death. . . . Thae, one morning she t|d 
quite <almly to ha disciples, aftet the ceremonM bath and poq/at * This 
IS the last time I shall worship in this house (her body), waste no 

thii^ we shoiud be sorry to l^ve left 
unsud. ^d all that day the faithful gathered round her and she 
nqpOfunded tto saiptutcs wilh an insight unequalled even by tersdf. 
Sl» ^ noriiing— * why prop up the house that is falling ? ’ 

At mght she asked to be taken down to the sacred nver, and there 
sat ^ the stone steps of the ghat, claiming no support, no physical 
conofott^d then in t^ hour of dawn, * It is right,* she said, Vd fell 
rack, ^ey put her into a boat and took het across to the ghat 
w soul s departure, and riictc slipped her quietly into the stream, for 
riiat 18 all the burial service for one who is holy.** * 


There is now a steadily increasing movement among 

• Bt/wee/f the lyi/M/s, bang S/udtes of Indian Womtn by Om of 
TbemseJots, by C Sorabji (Harpers, 1890), pp, 66 -jz. 



Hiadtt gitte (sottM; ■of il%em wMows, odiexs of aa 
age be^ood the otdimty age of tnauttiage) to acqoke a 
competent knowiedge of ancient Sansicm Icaming and 
culture. Year after year such girls are wp^ing at, and 
successfully passing, the first and second Sanskrit eacamina- 
tions conducted by the Government, Some of these mds 
^ve even passed the title ecsamination, whidh k of a very 
high stanmurd. In two of these subjects one wceabati 
candidate was first. Another girl has passed the tide 
examination in two dqpartments of p}^080phy-~~the 
Vtdanta and the Sanfsi^a. This significant movemoat is 
spreading over the different parts ofthc country. . . . 

The most conservative-minded of Ifidians would repudi- 
ate a wish to allow “ the living to be governed by t he 
dead.’* It is because the dead signify something that 
lives that the great nujority of our witnesses plead for 
loyalty to the best traditions of the past in the working out 
of new educational plans for the gius of the present. And 
foe response which is given to such an appeal by some of 
foe young women who are now receiving higher education 
in Bengal is illustrated by the following passage from an 
essay on ** The Message of foe Age to Girls,” by Miss 
Asiwbati Sarkar, a third-year student of foe Befoune 
College, Calcutta.* . 


' The eliis of Bemal faave been j»cefvlnff edueadoa Sent theak iSetitv 


tteie Ime isotxia whea we «W5 tocfcooaeosaeorci^^ 

oftbews. What way ate we going to choo»? The Siat Jblmoilit 
« amkening has passed. It is time somfc of the unpleasaat fbatncee 
ox the e m a ndp aaon of women should pass also, ana make xomn fox 
teason and clear thought, which will make every girl df Bengal a true 
woman. ... It is the spirit In whidb life is led that matters. The 
WJwer of self-control is another name for liberty. liberty cons is t t in 
the right of choosing according to conscience ai^ teason. This con- 
trol was forced upon women by men before, but is now to come from 
within oufsclyes. To this, love must be added. Reason is supreme 
omy by the side of love. Love has worked mirades, and will work 
thus for ever. It is impossible to be just unless one has riie power of 
“loving. ‘ Love is the fulfilment of the Law.' '* 


Received and given in this spirit, education may impart 
• Betbtm Colkff Magetsfim^ March 1918. 
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the powet alike of self-xealisation and of self-xestxaint. 
It may bting, thtough the mothet’s ttained insight and 
loving knovrledge, wiset but not. less affectionate cate to 
the childxen in hedth and in illness* and a mote far-eeeing 
but not less tender guidance of their wills and fhougi^ 
during those first impressionable years when body and 
mind need the most create and yet deliberate toum. It 
can enlighten* by a knowledge of what cleanliness and 
fresh air may do both in warding off disease and in curing 
it* the thoughts and affections of women in the hours wben 
they tend the sick. It can induce that attitu^ of mind 
which is reverent and loyal towards the spiritual wisdom 
of the past* and yet sure m its discrimination of false ftom 
true, it can give a tenderness which is not weakened by 
timidity* a simplicity which is not ignorance* a freedom 
which is not msobedlent. The woman is true guardian 
of the early education of the children of tltt race* and she 
henelf must hsve that which she alone can impart in tom 
to The way to txaudh of what is best in education 

liit ^^tough the eauettion of gids and women. And* as 
the aacknt law*giver said* ** ^9^en the women of a house 
are satisfied and nappy* the Gods are pleased.** 

Bssmtia/s of Seftmiary Edueaf/m* 

The deepest need now experienced in the seconds^ 
education of Bengal affects not India alone* but the whole 
world. Elsewhere* however* an ancient spiritual tradition* 
interwoven with the work and teaching of the schools, 
continues to supply something which serves, however 
imperfectly and not without ch^enge* as a basis of moral 
umty in education. Even fhere, however, it does not 
cover the whole field of school work. Much of the 
intellectual side of education is untouched by it. But the 
spiritual smd moral tradition holds so firm a place in school 
life and in school practice* and has such influence over- 
conduct, that the lack of intellectual unity is less clearly 
perceived, and the forces which form character continue 

• Vol. I, Chapter VIII. Sectiotw 77-83. 
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lectoal c[uci|>lii3e that body of knowledge which 
itsdf sa£fers £eom inner divisions and has not yet been 
integrated with the older forms of worship and belief. 

lif however* the power and effective innuencc of educa- 
tion depended on mere being no flaw in the consiMeocy 
of its intellectual matetiak and no rift or logical discon- 
tinuity between its sanctions of ocmduct and any of tibe 
prestmppsitions of its critical thought, secmidaty schools 
and universities could never have flourished, because at 
no time has philosojihy attained a synthesis in whidbi sU 
minds have found satisnution and test. It is only in 
grotq) o£ schools confined to one section of ooramunity 
(Pke the schocds of Port Royd or those in which Comenks 
worked) or, mote rarely (as in the case of Neo-Helienism 
in Germany), when an educational tnovement has espressed 
the transient unity of some dominant tdhodl of thoiighti 
that inteliectual studiea have been worked even into a 
aea abi a nce of unity or fbcuased with an attesept at con- 
shsenqy u^ a dieoxy of ccmduct In acfaools which 
serve a wible nstioci mm can only ba ip^Eoedmate unity 
in intellectual oudook; at all the proosis of mental 
and ethical readjustment is going on; it is when eaperience 
and discovery have for the time far outdistanced generalisap 
tion that the tension between thought and action u 
In the school-community, however, if its various activities 
are encouraged and recognised, there is a steadying foroe 
which gives moral unity to the whole and btends oiverse 
tanperaments into tbe texture of corporate lift. But a 
way of escape must be left for those who are in fundamental 
opposition to the concordat on which such a public school 
community rests, and freedom should be given to 
(subject to the needs of public safety) to flud a in 
some more congenial combination of their own. Thus 
liberty for private effort, alongside of the normal type of 
school publidy organised, strengthens national education 
by distributing energies which need different channels of 
expression ana are most economically used in the public 
interest through diversity of schools. 

This freedom to private initiative is given in Bengal. 



Aad k 18 tihucDiigh a hiBxx devekqpisaeot of the coi|>oti^e 
life of 4 »ch school cc^ximoiiity that tBkxidrt of moi^ 

education and ttaining will be found possible even in 
ptesent cinruucusbuices, not difiScuh to «»*«««, But in 
Bengal a school is thought of too natzowi^ sm a place of 
instraction. Its possibilities as a society ate o^nsdookedi 
Saying and heaidng lessons ate only one way of n) if 

o£ tihe omotti^ty which is given for tiainiog andeSiiCi*- 
tion by Dtinging together, <£iy by day and lot hours at 
a titne, scotes or hundreds of boys. They ought to 
how to work together for common ends, not only how by 
individual industiy to achieve persoxml success. In any 
school the materials for an active and largely self-governing 
society lie ready to luuid. There are the makings of a 
community in it. And through membmhip of a com- 
munity, through bearing part in its duties and pleasures, 
through learning how to obey and how to govern in it, 
a boy learns lessons which he needs not less than those 
which he gets by being punctual in class and diligent with 
his books at home. At school he ought to feel himself not 
a mere unit who has to learn things at an appointed 
and place; not simply one of a multitude of nitniffly units 
receiving instruction torn his teac^ but a member of « 
community, tesponitble £qx seevke to it, an active pattki* 
p^ hi to ocams^. attadied^m h « 
of Aiid tettpoiiiglbiUti^ It cannot be ttld tlmt 

side of education is impmctkable in India. To give pete 
example alone, it is highly developed at Bolpur. Hamed- 
ence nas shown that it can be realised not in boarding 
schools only, but in day schools *dso. For the 

idea of the school community has been highly developed 
in the Boys’ Own Home. The obstacle does not lie in 
the social conditions of India, though these forbid any 
literal imitetion of Europe^ or AmerK»n models, but in a 
state of mind, in a too limited conception of what a school 
may do and be, in a preoccupation with the purely didactic 
side of school life, in a failure to realise that not the least 
important kind of education, inteUectual and mold al i ke ^ 
lies in the busy, ordered freedom of a school community. 
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whidi a eottosted with xespocksibilitiea and allowed ondex 
guidance and supexvision to tta own es|>etieQoe of 
ubexty, obedience and co mtnand . 

This view of education does not detxact fcom the value 
of the petsonality of the teacher. On the contra^p it 
puts the teacher into a relationship with his pupils in 
which what he is becomes at least as imppttant as what 
he knows. But, in the life of a school community which 
is both ^cipUned and fcee* the teacher finds that all his 
knowledge comes under requisition, and that he has to 
give more, not less, of his thought and time to his pupils, 
becoming himself happier, more active-minded, and more 
resource]^. The hm of the school, running freely 
through many channels, invigorates him and keeps him 
young through comradeship with the young. No teacher 
can forgo routine. But the corrective of routine is taking 
part in a many-sided life. 

Again, the view which attaches great importance in 
educstion to the aoivitim oi a school community per*' 
odves also a fuller significance in what school should set 
its muters to teach and its pupils to learn. It does not 
underrate the importance of direct teaching on points 
of duty and morals, whether such teaching be incidental 
and occasional or (in right hands and on suitable opportu- 
nities) more systematised and elaborate. But it sees that 
indirect methods of moral education are much mote 
numerous, less likely to arouse contrariant feelings and, 
though less obvious, mote fruitful. A school is funda- 
mentally two things : a place of authoritative instruction 
and a comm\^ty in which may be learnt by way of 
practice and preparation many of the duties and activities 
of life. In bom of these aspects a school can form 
character, and it has no higher function. And through 
its course of studies, to some boys even more than through 
its corporate life, it can impart the essentials of moral, as 
well as of intellectaal, training. The two ace inseparable. 
The intellectual factor in conduct is at least as important 
as the emotional. But, in order that the intellectual factot 
may have full weight in moral education, the course ol 
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stody should not cmly train the mind in concentration of 
thought, in accora^ of observation and recollection, in 
pmcision of reasoning, and in the povrer erf selecting and 
srftmg opposite fects, but should also furnish k with Ideas, 
kindle its admiration, make it acquainted with noble 
csamples, arouse and train the love of bmwty. Xbus the 
qu^tion of cuamiculum becomes more ctuciu than when 
it is redded simply from the point of view of what the 
rm« of an examination requhe. And, under the influence 
of tms wider view of education, teachers and parents ahke 
begin to feel the need for a course of study which can 
touch every side of a boy^s nature, give scope to all his 
namral gifts, stimulate to to many kinds of espression, 
tod impart to him a high purpose in life. Literature, 
history, mathematics, and. natural science eadh demand a 
place m such a course ant^ in addition to these, physical 
metises tod music, drawing and other forms or manual 
skill. 

Importance of tbt Vernacular.* 

By means of languages learnt at school or later, an 
educated man or woman should hold at least the chief 
keys to the world’s coltore. la his hand Oioiikl be die 
pwtomt which will admit hirm tough words wtto 
tod spoken, to the society of thinkers and waiters, dead 

** scholar of the 

huddle Ages in Europe the master-key was Latin. For 
the man of aflairs in Europe in the eighteenth century the 
master-key was French. For the educated Indian of to-day 
the ma^«-key is English. English, then, is indispensable 
to the higher education of India at this time. It carmot 
be fotgone* The instinct of the people is tight* It is 
not merely that for the Indian student En^sh is an 
mstimment of livelihood. It is more than that. It is a 
pathway leading into a wider intellectual life, 

_ But, on the other hand, the mother tongue is of primary 
importance. The mother tongue is the true veriicle of 

♦ Vol. I, ChapfBx VIII, Stedons 86-87. 
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maiim wk, Anotlier mediiun of speech nmy btbg iriih | 
tt^ SI EagUsh brings with it, s cutcent of new idess. Bot ^ 
the mother tongue is one with the sir in which s msn a 
botn. It is through the vernsculsr (refined, though not 
weakened, by scholarship and taste) that the new con*’ 
ceptions of ^e mind should press their way to birth in 
speech. Hus is almost universally true, taicept in omss 
so rare (like that of Josqih Conrad) as to the 

general miit. A man’s nadve spe^ is almost lilm htt 
shadow, inseparable from his personality. In our way of 
epeedbi we must each, as the end saying runs, drinlt water 
out of our own cistern. For each one of us is a member 
of a communi^. We share its energy and its instiocts; 
its memories, however dim, of old and lar-off ridngs. 
And it is through out vernacular, through our folk- 
speech, whether actually uttered or harboured in our 
vm^ken tbonights, that most of us attain to the character- 
istic eggpsession of our nature and of wlmt our nature idlows 
% o* to dls«^ Through its mother tongue the 
lofiilit ficst Imxiis to fiULtiMK tko It itti Of radb of 

tastes or heats, u well as the ties of and the 

colours of good and evil. It is the motiber tongue which 
gives to the adult mind the relief and illummation of 
utterance, as it clutches after the aid of words when new 
ideas or judgments spring from the wordless rec<^ of 
thought or feeling under the stimulus of physical e y petk uos 
or or emotion. Hence in all education, the primary phuoe 
i^ould be given to training in the exact and free use of 
the mother tongue. 

Th Aims of Steondaty Edt^aiiott,* 

In order to define mote dearly the benefit which the 
community would receive from a great improvement in 
Its swondaty schools, we will attempt a short description 
of the liberal education which they should endeavour 
to provide. But we hope that, in doing so, we may not 
be thought to underrate the distance which in education 

* Vol. IV, Chapter XXXI, Sections K06-7. 
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M|»ifate8 the ecttwa ftom the ia«a. It is 
sd^in ^ lot a teachct to awoe near the achievement 
ot his mgh^ aims. As rarely cam a scdbool impart to its 
^hohrs all i^t at its best a liberal education implies, 
xmt by tmsdnsbness and patience a teacher becomes die 
channel through which his pupils learn more dutn he dared 
hope to give.. An4 wkh &e help of a right imoeg 
Its pyemors and staff, a school, even thoirnh 
by lack of means, may co mmun icate in the smcpl^tnimEn^ 
but neverAdess with great power over mind and character 
the essential quahties of a good education. 

Such m education should be given under conditions 
fevoumble to the health of the pupils. Their bodies 
spuld be developed and trained oy systematic and 
vigorous exercise. Their eyes should be trained to sec, 
meir ears to hear, with quick and sure discrimination. 
T^eir sense of beauty should be awakened, and they 
should be taught to express it by music and by movement, 
and though line and colour. Their hands should be 
tmined to skilful use. Their will should be kindled by an 
inu by 8. discipline enjoining self-oontroL 

^ey spuld learn to express themselves accurately and 
swy "a tbeir mother tongue and, in India^ in EngHsh 
dlso*^ ThtoUfth sliotild tlic 

relations of Forms and of nurolors. Thromdi hhrmirv 
and Hmrature they should learn something of reooi:^ 
of the past; what the human race (anefnot least thek 
fellow-countrymen) have achieved; and how great 
p^ts and sages have interpreted Ac experience otlife. 
rn^ education should farmer demand i&om them some 
study c)f nature and should set them in the way of realising 
b(^ the amount and the quality of evidence which a 
vdid induction requires. Besides this, it should open 
windows in their minds, so that they may see wide per- 

bistory and of human thought. But it 
should also, by the enforcement of accuracy and steady 
work, teach them by what toil and patience men have to 
make their way along the road to truth. Above all, the 
education should endeavour to give them, by such 
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m«thods and influences as it is free to use, a sute hold 
upon the principles of right and wrong, and should tea^ 
th^ to applj those principles in their conduct. Thus its 
chief wotlc is to enlighten and practise the conscience, 
both the moral conscience and the int^ectual. And, 
through the activities of corporate life in the school, it 
should give Ac pupils experience in bearing^esponsibility 
in organisation, and in workmg with others for pubhc 
ends, whether in leadership or in submission to the 
common will. 



SECTION V.— BRITISH POLICY TOWARDS THE 
* INDIAN STATES 


Spse^ bit the Earl of Minto (Vicbrot and Governor- 
General), AT A State Banquet at Udaipur, ird 
November, 1909. 


It is sometiffies asked hj Ruling Chiefs as well as by the 
publie in Indk and in Eutope, what out poUcy towatds 
Native States is. 

I can only tell you that the basis of that policy was laid 
^wn in Queen Victoria's Proclamation of 1858 and 
rwpeat^ in the Coronation message of His Majesty 
the Kmg-Etimeror. In 1858 Queen Victoria addressed 
the Princes ofmdia as follows : ** We hereby ftnnnunce to 
the Native Princes of India that all Treaties and engage- 
ments made with them by, or under ai^hocity df, 
the Hwoorable E^ by tw 

like obserpaace on ih^ patt W# ^ 

<H out present territorial possessiboBi and y^iile we w 
admit no aggression upon our dcNminions or bur rights 
to be attempted with impunity, we shall sanction no 
encroachmimt on those of others. We shall respect the 
rights, di^^, and honour of Native Princes as our own; 
•and we desire that they, as well as our own subjects, 
should enjoy that prosperity and tlmt social advancement 
which can only be secured by internal peace and good 

f ovemment.” And forty-four years later the lUng- 
imperor wrote ; ** To au my Feudatories and subjects 
throughout India I renew the assurance of my regard for 
their liberties, of respect for their dignities ana rights, 
of interest in their advancement, and of devotion to their 
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welfate, which ate the supteme aim and object of my tale, 
and wHch, undet the hlessin^ of Almighty God, will 
lead to the increasing prosperity of my Indian Empire, 
and the greater happmess of its people.** In potsoance 
of these pledges, our policy is, with rare exceptions, one 
of non-interference in the internal affairs of Native States. 
But in guaranteeing their interml independence, and in 
undertaBng their protection against mctemal aggtesiion, 
it naturally follows that the Imperial Government has 
assumed a certain degnte of responsibility for the general 
soundness of their amninistration, and would not consent 
to incur the reproach of being an indirect instrument of 
misrule. There are also certain matters in which it is 
necessary for the Government of India to safegnard die 
interests of the community as a whole as well as those of 
the Paramount Power, such as railways, telegraphs, and 
other services of an Imperial character. But me ration- 
si^ of the Supreme Ctovemment to the States is one of 

Your tlighec^ will, I imow, recognise the difficulty 
that must edst in adhering to a unitotm policy, owing 
to the varying conditions of different States. It is dm 
diversity of conditions which nmders so dangerous soy 
attempt at complete uniformity and subservience to 
precedent. I have therefore made it a rule to saroid M 
far as possible the issue of general instructions, and have 
endeavoured to deal with questions as they arose with 
refer^ce to existing treaties, the merits of each case, local 
conditions, antecedent circumstances, and the particular 
stage of development, feudal and constitutmnal, of 
individual principalities. 

In a word, the object of my Government has been to 
interpret the pronouncement of two successive Soveceigns 
as inculcating— 'in accordance with the eloquent words of. 
His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales in his speech at the 
Guildiml after his return from India — a more sympathetic, 
and therefore a more elastic policy. The foundation 
stone of the whole system is the recognition of identity 
of interests between the Imperial Government and Durbars, 



BEITISH POLICY IfOirAim INOIAN STATJE® ^ 

Mid tte ta i iiitftii t i a iotetfeiietiice iMtet ia thttit o'wn 

ilblti. 

I hiw 9iw%j» been ofjposed to etifdiltig like iixessute 
on Ijotbaxs with t yfew to introducing Bdof^ stt^kods of 
affiiiinisttiitk>n-~I have prefctred tSit telbtim ^hcmid 
emanate &oin the Dtucban themselves* efid jueir tm in 
hannon^ vidd)»tfae ttadltions of the State* to 

oven^ntimate the value of administrative 
not the only object to aim at, though the eocoumgasidM of 
It must be attractive to keen ana able PoUticaT Offioem, 
and it is not unnatural that the temptation to iutthet it 
should for exanmle appeal strongly to those who are 
temporarily in charge of the administration of a State 
durmg a minority, whether thw are in sole charge or 
asspciated with a State Council. Their positioa is a 
difficult one^xit is one of peculiar trust-— and thmmh 
abuses and corruption must, of course, as far as p<»8iDle 
be coteected, I oumot but think that Political Officers will 
do wisely to acc^ the general system of administration 
to which the Chitt and his people have been accustomed. 
The methods sanctioned by tradition in States are usually 
well adapted to the needs and relations of ffie ruler and hi» 
people, mioyahyofthe latter to 
a personal loyato, whadh 

earned o^ cm Sm imsuM’-'^ld^'toi^^ ■ 

lessen or impair. ' 

I can asff^ Political Officers I am speakkg in no 
spim of criticism. No one has a greater admiration for 
their services than I have. I bdlieve that they themselves 
very fully recognise that the necessities of the time have 
somewhat changed. I believe that they will agree with 
me. I Imow tnat they will loyally endeavour to carry 
out my views. My aim and object will be, as it has always 
Iwn, to assist them, but I would impress upon them that 
they are not only the mouthpiece of Government and the 
custodian of Imperi^ policy, but that I look to them also 
to interpret the sentiments and aspirations of the Durbars. 

It is upon the tactful fulfilment of their dual functions 
the Supreme Government and Chiefs must mutually rely. 
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It is upon the harmonious co-operation of Indian Princes 
and Political 0£Scers that so much depends— -co-operation 
which must increase in value as communications develop 
and new ideas gain ground. We are at the commence- 
ment of a new era of thought in India. We have 
many new problems to face as years go on, problems 
surrounded with diHiculties and anxieties, in the solotioa 
of which 1 trust that the Ruling Giiefs of In^ will ever 
bear in mind t^t the interests of themselves and their 
people are identical with those of the Supreme ^vemment. 



SECTION VI.— INDIA AND THE EMPKtB 
Spebch bt ths Hon*blb Khan Bahadub Mian Mw«aii- 

MAD ShAPX on THB QUESTION OF THE REFIUBSBNTA* 
TiON OP India in the Imperial Conference (June 
1916). 

(Extract.) 

Mt I^rd, to us in this country it is a source of deep dis- 
appointm^t^ as ■^ell as c«f profound astonishment, that, 
in spite of her prominent position in the galaxy of peoples 
and countries constituting the British Empire, of iaer 
political, commercial, and strategic importance, of the 
obvious utility of her participation in the ddiherations 
of the Conference, and of the invaluable services rendered 
by her to the Empire, India should have been hitherto 
exduded from this scheme of Imperial Federation. Of 
India’s prominent position vrithin the &amite 1 do not 
propose to speak to»day. UoatmaS^ Blemito ais^ I 
mve no doo^^ j>c«£ectfy 

ai^ut^ j^thM picture of our counter’s ^odteice 
urithin and to the Empire drawn by Lord Cureon m hat 
Guilds (1904) and other speeches. Fortunately, that 
ImpetM statesman is a memMr. of the National Cabinet 
to^ which I am appealing to-day. All In^ will watch 
with a vigilant and an expectant eye to see if those 
memomble speeches represented merdy the impassioned 
rhetoric of an orator designed to create a momentary 
impression upon his audience in order to win their 
applause, or if the sentiments expressed therein were, in 
reality—as they undoubtedly appear to be, in the beautiful 
language in which they are clothcd-- 4 :he outcome of his 
sincere convictions. The request embodied in the Resolu- 
tion which I am about to move is but the logical result 
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of Lotd Ctttzon’s uttetances tekting to India's Mshioa 
within the Empire, and not only will India of to-^y, but 
also the future historian, judge His Lordship's sincerity as 
an Imperial statesman by the measure of support which 
will be given by him to the earnest appeal whkh Tn<»§ 
is making to be allowed to take her proper place in the 
Imperial Federation of Greater Britain. 

My Lord, electricity and steam having bridged over the 
wide gulfs of space and time, the expressions the ** Near 
Ea8t,**^the ** Middle East,” and riie ** Far Bast ” have lost 
their erstwhile significance. And not only have the 
^erent parts of the East, though distant from each other 
jL measured in miles, been thus brought close together, 
^but the East has thereby come into direct and immediate 
contact with the West. Under the world^con^tions 
brought into eristence by modem culture and civilisation, 
the l&st is henceforward bound to play an increasingly 
in^ttant part in international afiairs. To those umo 
have carefixily watched the trend of those political and 
sociological movements which have, recent years, 
stirred humanity to an extent hitherto entirely unknown, 
it must be obvious that not only has India become in trudi 
the pivot of the East, but the part, ever increasing in its 
momentous importance, which she is destined to play 
in the political and commercial spheres of human activity, 
is bound to gather volume with the advance of time. 
And with this practical annihilation of space and tima^ 
the strategic position of India, not only witm the Empire, 
but also in relation to the States with whom the vital 
interests of the British Empire are at all likely to come into 
conflict in the future, near or remote, is becoming more 
and more important. This vital aspect of the Imperial 
problem is of such fasebating interest as to require a 
volume for its adequate treatment, and it is impossible 
for me to do justice to it within the absolutely insufficient 
space of time at my disposal. Indeed, with the immense 
material and military resources of India, her political, 
commercial, and strategic importance to the Empire is a 
factor of ever-'iflcrcasing moment in world politics and^ 
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m ptofotdxm. Is hec d i tie ct pastaeitostloo m tins ddUbota*- 
ticms « Tsiist has beea called dae i^uoilf Cooacil ” of 
the Bi»|>i£e absoltttdy essential to itt iBatote development 
and ptosperi^. 

_ My lord, is there a stogie problem of Xi]g|M»tial or even 
mmroatiooal interest in which India, as an inti^ MMit 
important part of the British Empire, is not dleeO% ooia* 
cem^ ? *® * single Imperial question in xiM»i 

to which the interests of Great Britain, of the self^govesn* 
iog^ Colonies, and of India are, under the coO" 

ditions, not indissolubfy bound together? Can any 
scheme of Bnperial deface be regarded as complete 
without taking into account India's defensive require** 
ments and her offensive capacity, not only in relation to 
her own frontiers, but, as recent events have twd#* it 
abundantly clear, also in connection with the military 
needs of the Empire in every portion of the globe ? Jak 
possible to evolve any scheme of Imperial Rceference, or 
to mtroduce any workable Imperial fiscal reform, without 
tricing into consideration what may be called India's 
intor-lmperial interests ? To these and other cognate 
questions there can be but one answer. TnM* is directly 
and materially interested in all tmportaite prdteiB of the 
Empire, of which Is peoud to £oam an .iattsg^- nsx^ 
to the*sasiie esetent and ha ihie stoao dcigeito aicany 
portion of His Imperial Majesty's vast dmniiatons. Uom* 
over, are there not a numb^ of domestic ftcoMems of tito 
nature of fiunily complications, such as immigration, 
tarifib, etc., which can only be satisfactorily solved by the 
representatives of the Imperial, Q>lomal, and Indian 
Governments m^ing together in periodical Conferences ? 
And is not their smution indispensable to the smooth 
working of the Impeti^ machinery and to tiw happiness 
and contentment of His Majesty's subjects in all parts of 
the world ? The more or less satisi&ctory settlement of 
Che South African Indian troubles— due mainly to the 
firm stand made by Your Eaccellency on beh^ of this 
country— was, in part, brought about by the timely 
deputation of the Honourable Sir Benjamin Robertson 
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M the l ay w ieo tittve of out GovtmnetA, mad hy viiit 
m tibat devoted Indiaa pttciot, llie late Hooottxable Mt. 
G, K. Gokhalep to the aoeoe of that uufottunate 
The pfeseoos in the Isupetial Confeceoce of one ot 
xeptnentatives of the wvetnmeat of thh coonoy, urhh 
intimate knowledge and expedetice of die Beat geoeti^, 
and of India pactbilatly, would not only tad^ liiAiM 
sentiment, but also ptove of jiywieiite benefit to the 
and would hdp to s^vUb eeMiOthly and eamedi- 
^•ly, many dJffi^ ptdltat wlfidh neat. 

My ht 


Cy Load, in view, of eeccnt --dio^Mtaiiisay^^^ 
mutn fist me to dwdS In 
to due Bmpixe not onfy ot Jiirdbee 

her own fcontieis, but also In China, South . 
So tni ri iiao . d , Egypt, the l^xsian Gulf and at other points 
of vhal Importance outside her statutory bounaaries. 
Them. am oiitocknl fimts well known to His Majesty's 
Minlimia in England. But just as the terrible crisis 
through which the world is now passing has dwarfed all 
previous international upheavals into insignificance, so 
has the part taken by India in the defence of the Empire's 
honour and in support of her glory in this titanic struggle, 
surpassed all her previous record. Simultaneously with 
Great Britain's declaration of war in defence of weaker 
States, of sacred obligations arising out of solemn inter- 
national treaties, and in vindication of those principles 
of justice and honour which have ever appealed to the 
best instincts of mankind, a remarkable wave of intense 
loyal enthusiasm passed over the length and breadth of 
India, Prince and peasant alike vied with each other in 
their readiness to sacrifice everything in upholding the 
honour and glory of the Imperial banner under which they 
had hitherto enjoyed the priceless blessings of peace and 
prosperity. Thanks to Your Eattcllcncy's wonderful fore- 
sight, the outbreak of hostilities found India, from w 
milit^ point of view, readier than any other part of the 
Empire to take the field wherever the presence of her 
anmes may be needed. And when Your Excellency 
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obtAkfid fot locika ooidiksn tfa« j^i90<NMl dF fightioji 

awte by side widi tldbc Btitisii «ttd ColQ^iiiil comrades on 
the battlefidds of Etuto]^ tibiiui aitiBi&DSm tbe^ full and 
ludottbted j%ht of oc^mding the IGug^ubaiuieat itrcspec- 
tnre of locality, the cbiight of His ]SfaM»ty*8 autijects ha. 

Ihe shm taiBMi% 

in wm g^antk stntu^le, the pm played hf o«» sdldlMi 
u Qua tt Amca, Mesopotamia, and on tibe EiiuofSH^ 
f 3 att»dSel<h, has not onw won fot them tibe 
admization of their British and Colonkl comrades, but 
has also been fully acknowledged by the British nation in 
i Resolution adopted at the Guildhall me<^g. 
And if, when merely knocking at the outside gate for 
admission into the Imperial Federation, India has willingly 
and spontaneously done what she has done hi tIMs criroal 
period of British history, what is it that she will not be 
prepared to do if allowed her proper place in the Councils 
of the Empire ? Contented Indni will then place at the 
di^sal of the Empire not only **1*4 regiments of infantry 
wm artillery, and a8 regiments of cavalry, besides smaller 
b^M of troops, aggregating more than an infentry 
division,” but the rcttrtial races of India will, shouid 
OGCMion arise, pour forth millkms sfoo tBSmcm of 
imrivalled tSghtem Mat ^ defe aBc o iol;diHi JS«apihft»~ r 
^ piBt lodk has taken 
the conclusive proof given by her of her alHdfe» lontliky 
to the British Crown m this mternatioiiial crisis, n it sur- 
prising tlint, in November last, Mr. Charles Roberts, 
speaking in the House of Commons on behalf of the 
Secretary of State, should have given eamression to the 
^ire of Government that India should “^occupy a place 
in our free Empire worthy tdike of her ancient dvilisation 
and thought, of the valour of her fighting races and of the 
patriotism of her sons ” ? ** She now claims,” said he, 
to be not a mere dependent of, but a parmcr in, the 
Empire.” And on b^alf of the then Leader of the 
Opposition, now Secretary of State for the Colonies in 
the National Cabioet, and with his full authority, Mr. 
H. W. Forster, recognising ** India’s splendid and unswerv- 
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ing ypkf/* AModated His Mf^esty's Oppotkkm with 
titese aeatimcnts. With the eJbqpient 'v«»as uttexed by 
the Ptime Miaistei and the Right Honotushle Me. Botiat 


IffipMiai Majesty iho«ld be hiU of hm s^ ttntt to the 
futoxe of theix couatty ? Asd diat hope aad txost axe 
vastly sttea g th e ned vrheti we xeasembex m the oosoxide- 
ship Oh die b at defi e hi s oC dm joqatitieiita betweea the 


:^wim 


ix' jpBeat aiul gloxioes Jh the words of^ctic 

Hatmoiid*s "Salutation to Indian Soldiers 


. Thiough the boom of ^ns 
That tumbles tound sut&ce of the globe 

Your ptowms and your courage strike the sight 
Of all men living. You have won your right. 

Out Enmite ne^s, and has, the dtcling band 
Of steadtast onion, part to part. Our ways, 

Our hopes ate one; and, onward hand in hand, 

We tread, Invincible, our Imperial strand.* ” 

My Lord, it is impossible for me to discuss in detail all 
the solid grounds which lie at the basis of my Resolution 
within the half-hour to which I am limited. I have 
confined myself to what is but an incomplete synopsis ol 
this im^rtant subject, and indicated the lines upon which, 
in my humble judgment, the discussion of this Imperial 
problem should proceed in and out of this Council. Ii 
IS not only absolutely unnecessary, but would, to my 
mind, be in the highest degree impolitic to dwell on the 
past, and to criticise the policy which has hitherto kepi 
India out of the Imperial Conference. The dawn ofs 
new era of hope and trust, of mutual confidence and under 
st^dmg, IS already visible above the horizon, and ii 
behoves ril well-wishers of the country to approach th< 
question in a spirit of hopefulness, dealing with it in th< 
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light of those piaodplm of constmctire statesmanship 
wich alone loul^ tdtimate success. 

My Xx>£d» Xndk is not content with the occasional 
pieseace of the Secretary of State at the Imperial Con- 
mence : what she wants is her own direct representation, 
like that of the British Colonies. And lust as t he ffBtwwar 
of the early dawn heiktds the coming of the fbun^tloof 
Light, so is the gracious permission granted me tonday the 
harbmj^ of the happy period when, this her just claim 
being duly recognised, India will take her proper place 
in ^e Councils of the Empire. Fortunately for her, the 
affaitt of the Empire are at this moment presided over not 
by this pa^ or that, but by a truly National Cabinet 
rwresentative of the entire British nation. And the 
glorious example of South Africa has already Bimished 
an object-lesson to those who may have any 

doubts regarding the absolute efecacy of a policy Ji 
sympathy and trust. On behalf of 313 millions or my 
countrymen, representing over 75 per cent, of the entire 
^pulation of tte Empire, I appeal, through Your 
mcellency, to His Majesty's Government and, through 
them, to the enlightened conscience of our British fellow 
subjects in Great Britain and her Colonies Sot India's 
admission in the Imperial Federation whidC^ the 
resoldbg contehtmenthi all parts of dbe'&ihe, •m 
^stirntc the best guarantee nS^y of the 
His Majesty's subjects, belonging to all races and Gteeds, 
but also of the peace of the world. With complete 
TOnfidence in the justice of our claim and a heart full of 
hope and trust, my Lord, I beg leave to move the following 
Resolution ; — 

** This Council xeconunends to die Governor-General in Council 
that A repre^tation be sent, through the . Right Honourable the 
Secrettry of State, to His Majesty's Government urgiitt that India 
should, m future, be officially represented in the Imperial Conference.” 

Hxs Excellency the President. — It has been a source 
of profound satisfaction to me that it has been within my 
power to accept for discussion the very moderate and 
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Resdltttion* h^pUy devoid of all 
yetsial chatacteti that has beoQ proposed by the Hcmoutable 
Mr. Miiharomad Shafi, and it is a matter of still greater 
satisfaction and pleasure to me to be able to afifiQiytKt; that 
the Government of India gladly accept this 
Resolution^ which has their warmest sysnpathy, if st 
is atx^ted by Council as a whole, the {^vemmeor 
readily comply with the recommendatkm ctantaiaed 
therein. 


Resolution passed at the Iupbrial War Conference. 

1918. 

The Imperial War Conference is of opinion t h at e6ect 
should now be given to the principle of reciprocity 
proved by Resolution XXII of *e Imperid War 
Conmmnce^ 19x7. 

In pttmuiuEice of that Resolution it is agmed that 
t% It it an InMirent function of the Governments dl 
the seyetal oomxnunities of the British Commonwealth, 
iapidmg India, that taxh should enjoy complete contM 
of the composition of its own population by means ol 
restriction on immigration from any of the other 
dommumties. 

s 1 * citiaens domiciled in any British country, 

icattdiag Indi^ should be admitted into any other Btitiih 
country for ^ks, for the purpose ojf pleasure or OHBi 
n^ace, mdudine temporary residence for the purpost 
of educa^n. The conditions of such visits shoulo hr 
regulated on the principle of reciprocity as follows - 

(a) pie right of the Government of India ii 
twogmsed to enact laws which shall have the ^ed 
of subjectmg British citizens domiciled in any othet 
nritish country to the same conditions in visiting 
indja as those imposed on Indians desiring to visit 
such country. 

(J) Such right of visit or temporary residence 
shall, m each Individual case, ^ embodied in a 
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pojs^tt or wfittea permit issued by the countxy of 
domicile and subject to »£r/ thete by aa officer ap> 
miut^ by, aad acting on behalf of, the country to 
be visited, if such country so desires. 

(f) Such right shall not eactend to a visit or tem- 
porary residence for labour purposes, or to permanent 
settlement. 


3. Indians ^eady permanently domiciled in the otiMC 
British Domimons should be allovred to bring in their wives 
and minor children on condition (a) that not more than one 
wife and her children shall be admitted for each such 
Indian, and (i^) tlat each individual so admitted shall be 
certified by the Government of India as the lawf^ wife 
or child of such Indian. 

4. The Conference recommends the other questions 
coveted by the Memoranda presented this year and last 
year to the Conference by the representatives of India, in 
so far as not dealt with in the foregoing paragraphs of 
this Resolution, to the various Governments concerned, 
with a view to mrly consideration. 

[The Resolution was carried unanimously.} 




SECTION m— INDIA AND THE WAR 

Lxbut.-Genbiui. Sir James WatcocKS* Message to rm 
Indian Army Cores at the Front. 

Order of the Dajt No. i 

Soldiers op the Indian Army Corps. 

We have all cead with pride the gracious message of 
His Majesty the King-Emperot to his troops from India. 

On the eve of going into the field to join our British 
comrades, who have coveted themsdvca with glory in 
this great war, it is our firm resolve to prove ourselves 
wormy of the honour which has been comerred on us as 
representatives of the Army of Induu 

In a few days we shall be fighting as hat never been our 
good fortune to fight before and against enemies who have 
a long history. 

But is their history as long as yours ? You are the 
descendants of men who have been mighty rulers and great 
warriors for many centuries. You will never forgef this. 
You will recall the glories of your race. Hindu and 
Muhammadan will be fighting side by side with British 
soldiers «id our gallant French Allies. You will be 
helping to make history. You will be the first Indian 
soldiers of the King-Emperor who will have the honour 
of showing in Europe that the sons of India have lost 
none of their ancient martial instincts and arc worthy of 
the confidence reposed in them. 

In battle you will remember that your religions enjoin 
on you that to give your life doing your duty is your 
highest reward. 

eyes of your co-religionists and your fcllow-countty- 
mcn arc on you. From the Himalayan Mountains, the 

214 
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banks c^the Ganges and Ladns, and the plains of Hid* 
dttst^, they ate eagedy \mting for the news of how their 
brethren conduct themselves when they meet the foe. 
Ftom mosque and temples their prayers are ascending to 
the ^d of all, and you will answer their hopes by the 
proofs of your valour. 

You will fight for your King-Emperor and your fiuth, 
so mat lustory w^ record the doings of Indians sons and 
your children will proudly tell of the deeds of the l** 
mhers. 

Jambs Wiblcocks, 

Lieut.-Generai. 

Commanding Indian Army Coips. 

CoMp. 

totb Octohtr^ 3t9*4» 


Addbbss by thb Right Hon. the Eari. of Biekhnhead, 
Sbcretart of State for India, at the Unveiding 
OF A War Memoriae at Neove Chafeeeb, vtk 
October, ijay. 

The outlines of the great story, to the mortal side of 
which to^y we |»y homage, I»ve been drawn by the 
distmgmshcd soldier who succeeded Sit James ll^H^ks 
m command of the Corps. I have noSNteig Sd tdi 
to his su mm a r y or to his narrative. But I ask to 
ofier a word of affection, of gratitude, and of admiration 
to the m^ory of James WiUcocks. Stout soldier, 
staunch friend, ardent patriot, he had for the India n 
troops an affection which did not yield even to that of the 
iUustrious Roberts. On him, too, may the earth rest 
lightly. If such things happen ever, or can happen, be 
sure that his spirit is in our midst to-day. 

I cannot look at this memorial without emotion. It 
e:mresscs in noble but simple architecture the gratitude 
or an Empire to the fallen dead of storied India. It was 
originally designed to commemorate those soldiers only, 
whose last fate was unknown, and to whose bodies were 
denied the rights of pious sepulture, But a broader and 
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t iriMt Mtbii hM ocdtioed that k sU 
tittito lenittMlIliose who come ate us, not onljof thegio 


*} t *nr^/B»THigit--T»TaTi»3tT.:g.r 


And aweeif dihi dbdsioii was ahogekhec dght, iot no 
wauk can do mote than dbls-Hdiat he gives hin life. 

hoi dutee mattets, while all who fought sufRuced gteatly 
sod wtoogfat mmf, die end uta nc e of dag Indisiis was 
eematkable in a sgeeiat uaatuiet. Fiasdj they fought 

a(MBI m tCttiure ft£td 


feii<W| f n,ffH f nf 

ufsSsiBjhee- .iig 


* ?■ t; -f '• ; * T * Jn * ' .T »' ] 


^ '•»ys} 

fought in a diaaate to wfiidl<'db||i 
hot haem and fot the endutance of uhic§ 
tiiey lacked habituation; most of them made swift 
eaohanM of the scotching heat of India for the weeping 
skies <x Handers. I saw them — I can see them now — 
shivering in those enrly and primitive trenches, stan^g 
up to thek knees in foul water — ^their features always 
^mposed in that mask of fatalism which gives an impres- 
sion of pathos altogether poignant. Their bodies were 
often broken by the elements, but their souls were never 
conquered. 


Tbe Belgian remembered a happy and innocent country 
whkh he had almost wholly lost. The French saw w 
att>and them the cruel signs of local destruction and, in 
the vivid eyes of imagination, must in dark moments have 
apprehended the loss of Paris, the Incomparable, and the 
spread of that menacing invasion, into yet further areas, 
unknown, incalculable. 

And so, too, in History, those whose valour was 
rendered immortal by Thucydides fought near to their 
homes and in a quarrel with known dangers. Nor did 
the Spartans who perished at Thermopylas offer their 
lives upon an issue obscurely understood. 

It would be an insincerity to pretend that in this sense 
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objects with which this wat was waged coxild have 
been known, or weie known, to the majot^ of the Tfidiati 
Army. Many a hnmble soldier, one suspects, must have 
thought of his far-away village, sun-swq^ unmenaced, and 
’wond^ed what insctutable purpose ox whatcvct dcit7 he 
worshipped had projected him into this sinister ahd bloody 
maels^m. 

It is in all these circumstances the special soldierly 
virtue of these troops that they met with stead&st cyt$ 
the dash of a novel and horrible war certainly without the 
dear, perhaps without the discernible, stimulus of a danger 
to their own homes, or to their own wives and children. 
■Whence then came this spirit of endurance and of high 
endeavour ? It came from the twin sources of an inborn 
loyalty; of an instructed and very perfect 
discipline. Like the Roman legionary, t]^ were mthfii! 
unto death. They had accepted a duty. They 
it. More cannot be said ; more need not be said. 

But of another element in the gallant force which is 
nmresented in this memorial I must certainly add a word. 
There perished, in fourteen months in France, directing 
and inspiring that force, two hundred and sbty Britisn 
officers. There were wounded over a thoutaod. The 

n^es of those vdio have no kimwn gmveam hem emtded. 

I know enough of the minds df dbmte who IbBdsred 
cm the road of death to know fhat if ti»qr were its 
they would most dc<^ly resent any appredarion of iheit 
own worth which failed to include a trihute to die Britbh 
facers whom they trusted and in whose company they 
met their fate. 

_ In an alien soil we leave the Indian troops where they 
died. If the intuitive belief of mankind through the ages 
be well founded — ^if a region of happiness awaits the 
true and the valiant — may the spirits of these men, in 
that region, know that they did not die in vain ! 



APPENDIX 

Imtkd MomxjBr: An Awiubcxa'^iom. 

(lUikcititsd I17 pca rmi i ion £com CMf Smiiet 

Oceobes» 

** I zusanuBCATB the lathet curt and ultra-oflflchd tofti' 
some of our letters. is not othor thtm a 

won in a ^oot pubiie offies** 'This gentle reproof was once 
ifl^cribea by f^/d Morley on a departmental draft. It 
was chamcteristic of the qualities that endeared him to 
those who had the privilege of working in personal 
association with him at the India Office. We officials, 
whem lot it is to pursue the minor and sUghtly mechanical 
routine of Whitehall, can rarely expect our compositions— 
exercises for the most part in the art of saying ** no **— to 
be _ perused with any particular enthusiasm by their 
recipients, but it might soften the asperities of official 
correspondence and render the name of Civil Servimt 1*^ 
repellent to the general public if we were to put tn the 
forefront of our Manuals of Procedure Lord Morle]r*s 
precept — benignity a virtue, even in a Government 
office. 

This is not the place, nor mine the presumption, to 
attempt an appreciation of the part I.orci Mnrley played 
in the public fife of his day and getieration. It nas been 
weU put by a journal whose political opinions were 
widely opposed to his own, and the tribute is the more 
notable on that account — ** Eminent as he was, both in 
letters and politics, he had_ established a claim upon the 

E ublic regard of his age which was beyond and above any 
terary or political title, a claim founded upon character, 
upon personality. Many might disagree with him; but 

ziS 
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aone dis^s^ turn, ... He was one of tibe assets <iS 
oiit public life. His memoty will long be an influence 
onlv less potent than his living eaaxnple ” {Mfimiag Pest^ 
24th Septembet» X925). That is a worthy tiibutc, and 
all who knew Lord Motley will acclaim its trudi. 

It was a troublous time in India when John Motley, as 
he then was, became Secretaty of State. Tbe atory of 
that momentous period is told in Lord MorIcy*8 crwa 
words in his volume of PjttoUtctions (Macmillan dc Go., 
mi7) imder the title “A Short Page of Imperial History.** 
H^, in a remarkable series of letters addressed to the 
Viceroy, we arc taken behind the scenes and are allowed 
to scan what Lord Motley calls ** the log ** of an adventur- 
ous voyage. Unrest was widespread. Quite apart £tom 
the natural aspiration of the Indian inmUffnUiet to take 
a larger share in government and administration, there 
was dear evidence of a sinister conspiracy against the 
maintwance of law and order, culminating in bomb- 
throwing and assassinations. Stem and summary measures 
had to be taken to repress the revolutionary movement, 
which, as Lord Morley said in one of his most impressive 
speeches, might if unchecked bring India to a condition 
of “ anarchy and bloody chaos.** ^ Lord was 

notthernantolwt^mmmwiihmemriq^^ “F®bi%.** 
he d e clared, all very well, and you cadooi 
government without it, open or reserved, fe toHa 
or anywhere else. But we British at any rate cammt 
afford not to cultivate at the same time some sort of pro- 
gressive dements.’* So he hdd firmly to &e project, 
conceived long before the outbreak of disorder, ofmlarg- 
ing the powers and responsibilities of the Legislative 
Coundls xn India, the policy which has been aptly described 
as that of rallying the moderates. “ Whidi would be the 
more flagrant sign of weakness,” he asked, in his great 
speech in the House of Lords in December, 1908, “ to go 
steadily on with your policy of reform in spite of bombs, 
or to let yourself openly be forced by bombs and murder- 
dubs to drop your policy ? ** There was only one answer 
possible, from an assembly of Englishmen. “It is 
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to root goat,** Lofd Mofter otgtd, ud 
liii TO) haa Itowwid weU-boaikd» did aot 

So in dut iptioB o£ rollowiiig yotx dMt 
SottOlwEf' of Sttie liitto<itaoed Jbto Buffamieot Bill tibot 
'•o W ft MB O stk dot ocmtM dift ladfaBi Cooocilt Act o£ looc^ t 
OMMoiic dwtt^ xcnoihr it Bu twoone tbe fitthioo 
to ^eak of it toOHOBM of ndiec oagcaoioas dlMMngo* 
VM 7«t focogiiM it dio tuiM» ^ iM 
^ w ft J ift ftwiyfc la di« IdM^ of dw tdidont of 

wooM be tedloot to cgiipoiiaddie dciiltftd^^ 
to be kaowo m the *' Modey-Mloto k 

mtsf be teid thet they ptoceeded oo. the pdadple liflliH 
by « ^etc Anglo-Indun administrator, Sir Alfted QlPr 
**lt 18 a true maxim, in political as well as physical 
m echani c s, that you can have no cSectivc support without 
resistance or the capacity to resist— that without giving 
respomiibility you cannot secure efficiency.** So ofiidbd 
majorities were abolished in the provincial Luislatures, 
and Indian members were appointed to high office in d» 
Executive Governments. 

It was a privilege in those days to see histo^ in the 
making — to see the Bill shaped, and to see the ^rcxary 
of State bring it before the Peers; to go down to the 
House^ of lords and watch how, with me entry of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury followed by Lord Motley, ** all 
the c han de l i e rs glowed zorth at the lialf-light, causing a 
mild radiance to fill the Chamber**; how Lord Money 
took his sear next the Bishops and remained there, as an 
observant Prmsman noticed, ** in visible appreciation of 
the prooinquity of so much saintliness ’*; and then to 
wat^ mat great Englishman explain and vindicate his 
policy, with a quiet reasonableness and masterly power of 
exposition, with intense conviction, and at the same tim e 
With complete good humour, before a grudgingly admiring 
phalanx of his Feers (his peers I). It was magnificent, as- 
oiie ardent young aristocrat exclaimed, to see him there. 
With barely a doren stalwarts to support him, bluffing 
reluctant opponents into acceptance of nis Bill, the whole 



Bill, aad notiblag but the BiB. It swseaicdi so uQ&it, too. 
On the oac side an old man, ** dw 'tetexan IBysses ** (to 
quote his own wotds of ifis chief, Mt. Gladstone), “ who 
after mom than half a mntury of combat, sendee, and tod 
thought it not too late to try a farther * wotk of n<^de 
note^ ’*• tmd to support him, one who, ladymi 
fim and personality, seemed older 
Wolverhampton, who also spoke w^ 
emphasis, but as it seemed witH rather path^^^ 
the hopelessness of convincing his hearers; and on the 
other side the serried ranks or Conservative Peers, 
alert, and businesslike, raising, as though they were quite 
novel, points that one knew to have heein thoroughly 
threshed out in the long and dispassionate discussioas, 
the inte rm i n able interdnange or despatches between 
Whiteh^ and Simla. 

But in the end Lord Morley mrried his BiU. **We 
have left a little of our fur in the trap,” he wrote to Lord 
Minto, ** in the shape of a clause which is probably of no 
vast importance, but still is worth something in view of 
possible contingencies ahead of us. . . . X^^tever else 
happens, we shwUi have it back when the Bill readies the 
Houm Commons.” And so k cams to pmn ^ ^ 
tmted danse was restomd by dm 
becamlaw. , 

His lendute and unawmrsiiyc’ saaimmft 

of the Viceroy in the maintenance of 
as a su^ise to those who had labelled him Hadiad and 
** doctrinaire,” and eapected his conduct of affoirs to 
square mth their preconceived notioxu. One Indian paper, 
contrasting the John Morley of the Fortn^tly 
with the Secretary of State for India, was moved to lament 
that ” by a curious concatenation of events, the irony of 
which is plain, this David of Democracy was converted at 
one bound into the Goliath of Benevolent Despotism ” ; 
while another bewailed the fsmt that Lord Morley ” having 
taken off the silken glove, esqioses the mailed iSst of 
mighty Britain in its monstrous revengeful nudity 1 ” In 
this country it was realised that the governance of India 
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m tciiit]r-luuids. A joomal of tlie la|>eriaUit pextiM< 
gsorwiaff lyrical, hailed him as “riie safe sucoesKM. 
of the G«at Mo^” a description of hinmelf Lord 
Modey heard wim amused deptecaricm, not untinged with 
complacency. 

Readers of the "RttitlUcthits will realise something of 
rile strain that the work of a Cabinet Minishsr entails. 
Orioi Lord Motley would be in Ca b ine t or mrauding ovor 
a Subcommittee of the Imperiat De&nee cVimmitt^ all 
mommg. them a^ lunch, wmil^l^dlosrff^^ 
ijerdewa whb hi^ oflWs honte India. 

%«* a great bdlem li Jm ydoe 
' plriRAm.'OeU' cofaraliatmns, ** moe answoihig to m^gs 
-hb put h» He disUked long disquisitions. ” Do put your 
foot down on promiscuous noting,” he tells Lord Minto; 
aM when sp^er or writer grew prolix he would shake 

his head, ana sigh, Ah, has a grievous g ift of length.” 

He had a specialiy warm airner in his heart for soldiers 
and frontier officers. A wrong impression may sometimes 
have been formed owing to his courtesy and personal 
charm, his sympathy and eagem(»s to grasp and elucidate 
the other man*s point of view. (He had, indeed, like 
Socrates of old, the “maicutic” faculty, the instinct of 
intellectual midwifery.) I remember one frontiersman, t 
keen and zealous officer, bursting into the Private Secre* 
ts^'s room after half an hour*8 interview, firmly con- 
vinced that he had converted Lord Motley to whole- 
Iprted acceptance of the “ Forward Policy,” having bem 
listened to with such responsiveness and readiness of com- 
Ptthension. But Lord Motley would sometimes say of 
himself — ^**1 am, above all else, a ready learner — at least 
in the region of the minor premiss.” Tlierc was much 
y qualification. In all the greater issues he was 

inflexible. “ Truth and justice,” a critic has written of 
these are the fixed stars by which he steers his 
barque. He touches politics with a certain spiritual 
emotion that makes it less of a business or a game than 
a religion. He lifts it out of the street on to the high 
lands where the view is wide and the air pure, and where 
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the voices heatd ate the voices that do not bewildet or 
betray,” 

Vciy often it vm kte in the afternoon before he could 
settle dotm to deal with the mass of departtnenlal business 
that called inexorably for the orders of the Secretary of 
State. Th^ he would send for his Secretary and bid him 
not to waft but to go off home, leaving a fisw despttidh 
boxes for the papem to be put into tmen disposed 
Sometimes, to set his mind at rest, we had to preteiui to 
go, and then the old man worked away steadily till he had 
finished, at whatever hour that might be, in the fond belief 
ti»t he was keeping nobody else late at the office. Once 
whra the late Mr. Keir Hardie, the Labour leader, was 
mwJng a tour in India, and there happened to be riots in 
Calcutta, the London papers ftt being ** the silly season ** 
and news being sauce) were full of alarmist reports. Ihere 
were scare headlines. ^ the apparatus of competitive 
sensation was brought into play. Telegrams of inquiry 
to the authorities m India had elicited no reply- — ^His 
Excellence the Viceroy, as it turned out afterwards, was 
in the wilck shooting tigers, remote from posts and tele- 
graphs, while the Lieutenant-Governor of mmgal was pre- 
sumably busy queuing tibe distutbanoe. M myxtlBS, no 
answer ouoe, and Lord hforley was dac.to id 
Balno^ra! as Ministo; in attendbooe. B 
situation. With the idea of giving Hm fibe hftetf iwwa 
before he took train to Scotland, one of his Private Secre- 
taries proposed to come to the India Office in dbe small 
hours, so as to report the contents of any telegram that 
m^ht mive. But Lord Morley would have none of it. 

1 Msitivdy forbid you, my dear , to come up on 

Sunday. If ExceUencies take things so easily, why should 
you and I kill ourselves with zeal ? ” 

It was to relieve the unremitting strain that the Secre- 
tary of State at length allowed his name to be submitted 
‘to His M^esty, and **J, M.” became Viscount Morley. 
After the first shock of instinctive surprise, a widespread 
feeling was reflected in some lines pubhshed in an evening 
newsj^per at the time : — 
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Modw •(MdL * end 
C3^, tt awod ’fin,* 


WeUtd»tiMMI|ilt«lMlt ptqasiftnt w€ 
CofOfMOiadiiwtTi^ 

To-% iv« lia^a tm 
Hit Mi|ii%a t 

j[0l^ 1^ Ylteowt I ** * 

Ttiif veiM ! Teototed to (ite to ^ 

•ltd ififttcckdoo of It Id^ of pl^> 

HjOSI Modey, while he ittspked devoti^ 
t aifsoete tegud, and — ^tt is not ptesumptnous to iS¥^ 
Votd—^nspc^ for the wotk of the Home Civil Service, 
piis admiration of the work of the Civil Service of India 
ia well known : witness his speech to probationers at 
Oxford in i$to 9 , given in the volume of his Indim Sptttiu.) ■ 
Possibly long pracdee as a journalist made him reaUie 
how much depends on the spado-work done b}r junior 
members of the staff, or j^haps one should say the *' team- 
work” of a well-organised department. Be this as it 
may, he was most generously appreciative of service 
rendered. This feeling found felicitous expression in t 
letter which he wrote on resigning the office of Sentetaiy. : 
of St^ for India. The letter was addressed to the late 
Sir Richmond Ritchie, then Under-Secrctary of State, and 
was dulv communicated to the Staff. It has not, I think, 
been published before, but it is so characteristic tlut it may 
not be out of place, in a paper intended for circulation in 
the Civil Service, to quote it in full 


word* 


" iHfliU Offit ft 

'* ^fh Nettmbtr, 1910 . 

“ I have now presided over the India Office for the long 
span of five years, and 1 do wit like to c|uit my post with- • 
out expressing to you my warm sense of the debt that I, 
in common with the Secretaries of State wlu> have preceded 
me, owe to the officials of this great department. The 
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pcxiod has b<seti mote than usuaUy essictiag. 1 havie Boto, 
as you know, a pretty steady observer, and I wish you 
would convey to your colleagues my feeling of 
for the assiduous industry, the loydty, devotion, and high 
standard of public duty and ofiScial responsibility, has 
come Wore me from my first days in this room, down to 
these, the last.. In all sincerity and all humility I taVn leave 
to much as this. 

** The complexity of the system of Indian government 
set up by lE^rliament in 1858, the dual spheres of adminis- 
tmtion and authority, the difficulties of the questions, the 
distance of the scene, the vast magnitude of the inte r*‘^t,s, 
all m^e a daily and almost hourly demand upon the varied 
capacity and resources of die India Office^ which fan only 
1^ rmhsed by us who have worked in it through arduous 
times. No other department of State sujpasses tt in weight 
of res^nsibility; perhaps no other equals it. May I add 
ttot this fwsling of mine is by no means limited to the 
higher officials among you ? I do not forget those minor 
membem of your Establishment, with whom my duties 
did not bring me into personal contact, yet with whose 

f romptitude, r eadine ss, and fidelity in such unostentatious 
at highly important work as the custody of the 
for instance, «be accounting and all the rest cCihavdelwl 
unseen by the Secrenucy ol Stan^ I am wsepmia^ 
and to whom I well know that my own debt la hea^* 

** You will believe, my dear Rinite, with what gftfli- 
tode, respect, and most cordial good wishes 1 bid you aU 
farewell. The India Office is a dtpartment with whkh 
any Minister of the Crown cannot but feel proud to have 
found himself assockted, and that lasting pnde is mine. 

“ Ever yours, 

** Morlet op Blackburn.” 

A lasting pride is ours, too— to have served such a chief. 

P. H. D. 
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QUEEN VICTORIA'S FROCLAMAIION. x8}8 

Am toH M ming aceoTOt of ^ geae$h of lim gpodb-^mkiag 
d b c m nMtt f> giwa In on Affmadiz to iIm ’vcAtiae JLW 
Mbm Spmbts (MaaniUan Re Q>^ xfxo). Wlwn 
^ omR 'wm ptesented to Her Majettjr for mpcoeal, the 
Qoem denmrred. There was no word of the rhiritfan 
religion in it. The cautious statesmen attempted to justify 
the omission by “ reasons of State*'; it was essential not 
to offend Indian religious susceptibilities, llte Sovereign 
was not impressed. She was a Christian, and known to m 
such by her lurw subjects. Why not avow it, and in making 
her solemn promise to put their well-being first confirm ft 
^ the most sacred plMge a Christian nuer could give ? 
There was much head-shaking among the men of the 
world, but the Queen had her way. It was one of the 
classic instances in history when a woiiMun’s unerrism 
instinct, brushing aside the fumblings and sophistries m 
"statmmen," touched the imagination and evoked an 
immediate and lasting le^nse. It is safe to say that the 
sentences inserted at the Queen's instance in the Proclama- 
tion of 1838 did more to stabilise British rule in India 
and set it on a bedrock foundation than an Army Corps 
and all the De^tches put together. They not only inspired 
confidence in Her Majesty's Indian subjects and the Ruling 
Prinws who were her Allies in suppressing the Mutiny ; they 
also inspired in generations of British administrators a spirit 
of devotion which, later, found expression in a notable 
speech by the most eloquent of the Viccrtjys, I^ord Curzon-- 
(p. 133). 
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PSTmON OF THE EA8T InOIA CoMFANT TO PaRLUMEMT, 

1858 

(Eacttact.) 

For the fiiU text of this document (which wts dtsfted 
w no less eminent an authority than Tolte Stuait MiU«tl^ 
E a r a m i ne r of Indian Cottesnondence m the East Ctxcor 

OfficM in Leadenhalf Street) see Sptteins and 'Dommmts 
m 1750-1941, edited by Professor A. B. Kei^ 

D.C.L., D.Litt. (C^ord University Press, 1922), Vol. I, 
PP" An interesting account of the organisation 

of the Company's Home Office, seasoned with more or 
less apocrypml anecdotes about notable members of the 
Stan such as Charles Lam b, Thomas Love Peacock, and 
James and John Stuart Mill, will be found in Sir William 
Fosteris ^ book, Tht East India Hostst ,* its Histoty and 
Assofiafims (published by John Lane, 1924). 

Sir Charles Wood’s Speech on the Indian Councils 

Bill, i86x 

(Extract.) 

'^textofriiis speech, and of the Act as passed (44 lytid 
^ Viet. c. 67), will be found in A. B. Keith, SptMins and 
Doenamts, Vol. 11 , pp, j-46. 

The Indian Councils Act, 1894 

This 4mactment, introducing for the Erst time and 
under strict safeguards the principle of election of repre* 
sentatives by vote, as distinguished from nominatimi by 
the Ex<^tive Government, was the occasion of a historic 
debate in the House of Commons, on aSth March, 1894. 
The outstanding speeches were those by Mr. Gladstone 
Imd Mr. G. N. Curzon, then Parliamentary Under>Secre 
ta^ of State for India, who seven years afterwards became 
Viceroy and Governor-General, with the title of Baron 
Curzon of Kcdlcston. 
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Me. Gladstone enunciated a doctrine of fur-readiiiut 
importance. ** It is not our business/* he said, ** tcTdadM 
machine^ for the purpose of hidian government; it it 
our business to give to those who represent Her Majesty 
in India ample mformation as to what we believe to be 
sound principles of government, and it is of^course die 
funetbn of this House to comment upo 9 a any case in 
which we may think they have failed to give due edect to 
those principles. But m the discharge of these hi gh 
administrative functions, or as to the choice of ^ 

should leave that in their hands. ... I do not »hmlf 
edbrt to introduce the elective principle] can be Iw 
this House except through the medium of empowering 
provisions.** ® 

Mr. Curzon’s speech was notable for his dedaratioo of 
British policy as then conceived. " Who ace the people 
of India ? ilie people of India are the voiceless millions 
who can neither read nor write their own tongues, who 
have no knowledge whatever of English, who are not 
pedu^ univaesaUy aware of the £aet that the English a» 
m their country as rulers. The people of India are the 
ryots and the peasants, whose life is not one of political 
aspiration but of mute penuiy and toil. . . . The idea of 
representation is alien to the Indian mind.** 

Sir H. Fowler’s Despatch, a6TH June, 1895 

This Desptmh is included, by permission of the Seccetacy 
of State, as illus^ti^ the generally accepted doctrine of 
the unity of Indian Government. The question whether 
the governing au^ority at Simla is ui instrument of the 
governing authority in Whitehall, or vice versa, has been 
at i^es the tlunne of a good deal of infructuosc controversy. 
It is here dealt with authoritatively by analogy with British 
political practice. 

Lord Morley’s Despatch, 27TH Novemeer, 1908 

Along with this Despatch, which gives a general idea of 
what are known as the ** Morley-Minto reforms,** should 
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be Lofd Mo*!cy*8 s{>eeche8 ia the House of lotds oo 
17th E^eoembet, and a5i:d Febraa^, 1909* ‘Tbe 

Fktlisusteniaty scene on these occasions is vividly descjdbed 
in his BjeouKtiotts, Vd. H, pp. 288, 297 anti foUovnng 
Ijaces.^ The l^patch was cordially teceived in Ihciia. 

A fait shaM in the govetmnent of our own county has 
now been*givw to us/* declared Dr. Rash Bdbad Ghose 
as Pre s ident of the Indian National Congress in X^ecenober 
1909; and he went on to say : ** Of I am 
that on our venuine co-operation with the British Govem- 
future progress and the development of 
a ^er social and political life. ... As I said only the 
other day from my place in the Viceregal Council we must 
^ mad if we wem really disloyal, we are not impatient 
Utopians filled with ecstatic visions, for we know of no 
talisman that can make a nation in an hour. , . . We are 
sustained by the conviction that a just cause can never fiti 
with the people of England.” 

A SnOBLlGHT ON CONSTITtmONAI. REFORM IN INDIA (1909) 

This^ interesting, if unconventional, document will be 
found imbedded in one of the MemUr Blm Books of 1909 
{me de^ption was Lord Isudsdowne^a). Onte sentence 
Italicised towards the eodi^thedkdogue^. fixyoomaituthe 

pi& and essence of murh of the critk&i dStoctod by pexsoiQs 

wim eapeticnce of day-to-day administration against 
the undue stress apt to be laid upon con8titoti<Mtt- *»^^f*g , 
m other words the mere machinery of government, m 
forwarding the Report the District Officer ^jor H. S, 
Fox Strangways, Deputy Commissioner, Jhaum District) 
wrote : * In consulting my visitors I have always adopted 
the plan of asking them to describe the present system of 

g overnment to me, and have invariably found!, as was to 
c expected, that they were sublimely ignorant of the 
functions, and even of the existence, of the various puts 
of Government, from the Secretary of State to the Pto- 
vincid Legislative Councils. Discussion of this important 
question was, under these circumstances, necessarily some- 
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'oHbtt ooe-^icledl, and I was reduced to «tpiainiwg the pre 
posab the Government of Indi^ stating my own opinme 




did, but not invaria%, and one of the exc^ons OQiai 
Bahadur Raja Auraneaib) was so much in earnest m hi 
dissenting views that I recorded our conversation as 
as I could verbatim, and have ventured to attach it as ai 
appendix to this report." 


Ike Mam^ubss op Crxwb*s Despatch, ist Novemboi 

1911 

This Despatch, authorising, on behalf of His Maiesre* 
Government, the transfer of the seat of Govenunent fton 
Calcutta to Ddhi (and consequential administrative changes) 
is includ^ not only for its intrinsic interest, but also a 
representing a dennite stage in Indian cmistitutiona 


meat of Indiab Despatch will be found in a White Ibpe 
mxsented to Parliament in 1911, Cd. 5979. The r^h 
Rom tihe Home Government is here indud^ in prdereno 
to the one from India proposing the transfer of the Capital 
as being more concise and less cumbered with detail ^ 
the latter. 


Repokt on Indian CoNsrmnnoNAi Reforms, 1918 

This tejMrt, signed by the Right Honourable Edwii 
Montagu (Secret^ of State) and Viscount Qielmsfon 
^loetoy and GQveiaor'*Genetal}, is a document of dn 
first impmtance, and deserves to be studied in its cntircr 
for the wsopum it gives of the state of India during the las 
stages of tM Great War. In selecting extracts from it th 
object has been to illustrate the sequence of events and th 
genem trend of political thought rather than to set out ii 
detau the concrete proposals, many of which did not sur 
yivc to be included even in the Bill laid before Parliamen 
m 1919. The general character of the system of pro 
vincial government recommended is perhaps suHicienth. 


NOTES «>» 

indicated by the desct^ve a|){>dllatk»i ** Dyajtchy ** apfd^ 
to it by the auAots of the Report thcmsdivcs. Mt. Moa- 
Ugu’s spei^ in the House of Conuaoas on the Second 
Readmg of the BiU on 5th June, X919 (A. B. Keith’s 
^«ch»s W Doemmts, Vol. H. pp. *0^*56), and the 
R^>ott of the Joint Select Committee of Lotds and Ccm:b> 
mons z^ 6 -i 6 t) lead in conjunction give a deal 

account of the scope of the Bill and the mote important 
problems involved, 

lAck of space alone has dictated the omission of the 
brilliant historical retrospect in Chapter I, entitled ** Growth 
of the Administrative System,” and the lucid analysis of 
the pre-war constitution in Chapter V ; but some extracts 
from the last-named chapter, ejmlaining the organisation 
of Ac ** District ” as the unit of admiimrtxatibn m 
India, have been included in the section on the Services. 

Debate in the House of Iords, rtth Fbbeuart, 1924 

(Extract.) 

Two speeches have been selected as typical, one by a 
distinguished ex-member of the Indian Civil Service, Lord 
Meston, and the other by the Earl of Bslfoor-Hhe former 
apolog^ and ihe latter odtkal of dm woddbg of the 
Moatagu- Che l m sfbrd Consthntimi. They i^jEmived an 
important statement by the then Secretary of States Lord 
Olivier. 

Statesosnt by Lord Irwin, November 1928 

This announcement by the present Viceroy and Governor- 
General gives the rationale and personnel of the Royal 
Commission now at work under the Chairmanship of Sir 
John Simon. 

Lord Curzon’s Fareweli. Sfeech, November 1905 

This speech inspired some striking verses by the Arch- 
bishop of Armagh, Primate of All Ireland, which were 
published in the daily press ; — 
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Wtkom to Lon/ Ctaxon 

** Hiou. who ^ gnuidett ccova hut taken off 
With thine ownhand, out first of men can wear, 

O foil of toil beyond the tatmt of scoff, 

** Welcome, high welcome, to our wintry ait^ 

Pull well our English instinct knows a man: 

What worthy wreath of words shall we pt«|>ere? 

'* Not lights of sneech and flowers — what alt may scan 

Some words or dree welldoved, majestic, cal^ 

Of an august simplicity that can 

'* Outvie all out comparison— « psalm. 

Whose life is told by thousands of our years 
High>heaven, yet full o£ home’s familiar balm. 

" So to <mt race in India full and strong 
Pi^ from thy lips that phrase no dme outwears, 

* Thou hut loved righteousneu and hated wrong ' — 

“ Thus spake our great men of the olden time, 

^ 9 ^ grandly spoken becauu they grandly dtought— 
WhoM spirit first, men speech, became sublime I 

** Cdbssal brvH^ u ma|^ wrought 
Catching the duSeute ear of iffhsr^dme; 

Restraint— and not ^Fulon— dearly bought. 

" Now, when out politic armies in their place 
Stand clamouring by the fires along their tine, 

Bach battle sees uie other's angry uce ; 

** Come now with utterance of the men of old 
Q>me thou, be judged of all this land of thine— 

Not udth a pomp of colour and of gold ; 

Thy soeech it not like those who fain would try 
Moonbeam through glass— a lovely impotence. 
Lustrous but Ufidess, ntding fitelestly ; 

“ instinct of a mighty work. 

Of the great utterance of the days gone by. 

Superb as Chatham, steadfast-souled aa Burke.” 


Imperiaz. War Conpbrbncb Resolution, 1918 

For the full text of the Debate leading to the conclusion 
™ this important agreement, see A. B. Keith, Spooe/us and 
Doenmonts on Indian Poli^^ Vol. 11, pp. 1 34-1 31. 
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Sx& Jamb s Willcocks* O&dsil of the Oat to thb 
IkoZAK ExFEDmONABT FOBCB 

The fbUoving ode to the King-BiBoetot; which was 
sent as a New Year greeting to evtay Inditua soldier on £Wd 
service 1^ a distkiguished Sikh Member of die. Council of 
India, Simar I^|h Singh, GS is iadicative of the snkit 
in which the Indian tro^ in France faced “the (jbeeat 
Adventure/* The poem was of course in the vernacular, 
beinff printed in Hmdi, Urdu, and Gurmukhi, according 
to of the recipient. The English version, 

published in the newspapers at the time, was by a member 
of the India Office stw. 


** From Bast to West^ from North to South, thy Banner is unfurled; 
h streams above the Seven Seas, it waves throughout dus world I 
The sun mvd fisr by day and Journey tibrough the night; 

Empire's bounds be yet beyond his sijhh 
Discord is silent at thy word, and safe beneath thy rule 
The lamb and lion slake their thirst beside tbe setf-same pooU 
Bach home is nurs'd in Virtue's lap, and Folly's voice is still; 
Even in dreams there cometh not a single thought of iU ! 


** water, w^d, obey thy will and thy commandments own; 
Triumph snd Joy dweli aum beneath the shadow of thy Throne t 
Imperiai Mas^, noble George, our Sover^^ lord and King, 
Th^ our defeac e In doe ofneed, ihy lovlttf pee^ dag. 

Mountains of the North, wiale suniii^ the 

Whitt gle^ the silvM moon by night, or heaves the rdOlng train, 
Worl^wi^, unmoved, impmgnahle, may thy dominion stand, 

And for the buttress or thy Right be Goa’s protecting baind t ’’ 


IX>RD BiRKBNHEAD*S PANEGYRIC AT NeUVB CkAPELZJB, 
7TH October, 1947 

The Memorial, at the unveiling of which this oration 
was delivered, was one erected by the Imperial War Graves 
Commission “ in honour of the Indian troops who fought 
in France and Belgium, and of those of their dead in 
France who have no known grave,*' 
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nwjuriiy over utficiala in Provincial 
Cpuneiw : Lord Muriey*i tSeapaidi 
ofi9o«,4? 

Noveb. ncniMli vernacular : PrMIlkt 


C* the Riddle "} by liirendm Kumar 
Oatta, cited, tRC 

Olivier, I^ird, Sccrcury of Stair, Mate* 
nwnt in i Imiiw of l.orili referred to, 
109, as I 
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OtdinaflfieB, poww i» kgUM 
nucy fay m e m at •— ymoA ia 
OonHUQ4>-Ocaetal : Sit C Wood** 
$poeai, iSfii, $0 

'Oatna». Sit faraest^ tefaxedi to, Loxd 
Ctewe't adateit to ptobadotoeta, ut 

InBaagal, iSt 
Coataooa, iiooH and 
flt 



^ eocTwy te g o«£» of 

Oovacaaaeat to tfae pe^: 

Xifwrt, X4» 

BoMcy, Britlth, mammariied ; Ftodana- 
tioa of xtjS, dlaavowal of de^ for 
tatatodal amanaioo, /M£, a; m>t 
baaed oo ot&idpla of force, out of 
oooMot^ foe P ul ce of Ooo* 

nan^bt't addtaea, tj; peat n ey l ewad 
MAdllaet of fetun pcoonn laid dc^ 

oootnuitodL mtioductioa, idii 

Po liA ik n i , lac&ttip nsktlim with the 
iSttMsiu JM«*>Ca lUttSNOirt. • ttODiedk* 
tioa of their better quelldST^^!^ 
potentiilitlei, i!Way 95 -$ 

Fninftry Bducetlonp aiod for rcfotxned 
iyttttOp t 8 o 

Fu^lk^worl^ comtruction e leidlng 
£mupe of British edmlnUttmticHip Pro- 
d e m o t io n of 190 $^ 5'-6 

Qumm Mttty, m mtkr Ho^el Dudber. 

Chaim Vic6od% iiwr swife" Rcryel Cbsrtira 

Qooidooe» t%hi of 


eo malMtti of tegistedW 
CoiifiidlSp s89epIx»dCcoie*Z:)e«^^ 

s jn 9 COHEIG fSiKvKWSPwCR WT pQODtUSBvIwD lO^ 

•A ^omdotm, Lord 

Modffr* £>espttehp X90B, $x 

Bdigiotiy toferetioo rod tieotrellt^ 
dedsredi to be fdaadrmntid poikyp 
Ptodiimtlon of xSsSp at; sod Pro- 
dnmtioaof x9o8p6 

Rc^iout education^ exclusion from 
Govenunent ** nioddi ** schools. 19%; 
sn essential lEestute In Muslim tawom, 
x6o; imd In Hindu honMllf&x60pX85 
Repreientstion» xnethods of oi 
olfTerent rsoes, clssses» and Intexests 
described^ Lord Morlcy*s Despatch of 
X9o8»4s* 6; ofminoriticSpiAA/«p 50 
Represenutive government^ attempt to 
uxtrodiuce — a basic principle of 
British Rule» PrcKlaination of 1908, 7 ; 
H XjOYAL INOXA 


mdd -mea^ nem foa Wat; 
ItedtoaMioe of t9Z9, vhix 
RoMldtiaaa, eovw to move — ewt 
oneati^ of p^dic Itnetm ««at^ 
IxMd Mo<iay*s D e wa fo b of xpoS, 50 
fomnne acnG^ foa pdn d jp al agency for 
oomreyisg otdeee of foa Gottis- 
s»at to foe p e awac t y , li{,«C Itepott 
14a 

Raycdutteo ai y novcnwit in 
ftom tpoo ocraatfo^ 
xl; xoo 

RiteWe, Sb: Ridhmood ‘AadeMear. 
UadefSectetary of Sl««a 
letter foam loid Modey, for oogto- 
munfottioa to foe Steff d foe India 
Office, az4 

Rolietta^ Sit Benjamin, lodiaa atil 
SerrlocL aometime Member of foe 
Coo^ ^ lodie: d^miadoo to 
Spofo Afidce to Mffiiage aetfosment of 
di ffio d tl ea in tu^ to Sodiaa taifo 
gratioa. Sit M. Sbefi'a iMaeli, aoy 
Rmetta, Cbatka, MJP^ Padtanetsaary 
Uader-Secmtaiy of State for India, 
quoteda aoo 

Robem, rida-Marahal Earlp xe&txed tOp 
Lord Birkenhead's orationp X9S7p axj 
Rovp Dr. Hita JM. tritness before dxe 
Calcutta Unlvemity Commission, X77 
Royal Charter of India’s rights and 
UbertieSp paramount Ixxipoxtaxxce of 
aeriet of Royal Proclamadonsp 
Introdbacrkin. andi 

Quon^iniaodn Rrodatnadoo, xStS, 
teal; t>4; p e n km A eSfaet of foe 
QUMS^a • to 

dsja dksii^^ sugS > > 

IQag BdwaadV ftaaehwaidqn;, xpos 

xS '■(£ 3 ^ Paodataaileo on Me 
aqgai etoB, xaxo^ on foe gewing 
of foe At* d Pdkamat iforfoe 
amofidmeiit of the Con- 

19x0. 9^^ Cemnatlon 
Dorbarp Dmhi» xoix; miouxsee- 
mentphaperaoQp of transfer of seat 
of GovemxTMfint feoxn Calcutta to 
DelhLyx; Guildhall speedbip 1906 
(aiPdxm 

the watchword for adintniitrato»p 
Introducdoop bcp axxd Foreword 
Koyri Comxxxission on the Gvil Services 
in India (Lord Lee of Ikueham, 
Chairman)^ r9a4» X55 
ditto on De^tralisattonp X007-9P 77 
Royxi X>ttrbarp Delhip X9XXp demon- 
stration of loyalty of Ruling Princes 
and fighting races evoked by presence 
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Z4Z 

df the mad Queen 

Maty. M.-C Kep^ 77 
Ryot) cfiwrecter of 2naifin» or peeiaot- 
progiHbtor» as m embryo poliddan* 
MJZ* Report^ 90 

Sedfer. Sir Michael, K.C&I.. CB,, 
Chairtnaa of the Odcutta University 
Commisaioa, Introduction, acbc ; 
sekettd passages from the Report, 
x{4*aoo 

St. Bsul*s Cathedral College, Calcutta, 
social work by uniietgtaauatses, 177 
Sanskrit study of, in t 6 % 

Sarkar, Aahabati, ** Message of 
the to Girls,** quoted, xp% 

Scout movement, benejSdai efieets in 

» X 59 

BtajendranatiL on diaracter- 
Jstics of Benggdi stuaenta, x$6; on 
quickexdng o* interests 

•moog Univeadtjr ttodentt lines the 
War, xiS4; on Intdlectoil cinadty ot 
B«Siai|^x77 

Seooneary aduettioa. (he eufinHali 
•nnauuiied, 191; aitwoutUned, x,} 
Seemtaty of Stats, propcsal to 
talsiKy on the Sa&BMeis to 
affi BC d V i 

btdiinalhfaSfld.'CiUq^^ 

SaAtio^ diwiririnarto a to a a t yaniL 
Anodatatiloa of 1908, di 
xasanusa -whan neoenary a&plied 
only under strict Umitatiotu: H.R.H. 
ihs Duke of Connaught*! addten, 
xj 

Sdbome, Lord, Chtlmtan of Joint 
Select Committee of Lordi and 
Commoni apwinted to report on the 
Moataga^CneiDisfoid prtqioMb ; 
Lord lifeitO(i*a speech, xxti notes, 
a$i 

Sdleet CommitiBe 00 Indian Afiirs, 
SkinilbgJ«^co«po(wdormem^ 
of House of Comxnons recommended, 
Rt^wt^ xoa 

Setrvlees, conflimtioa of Bast India 
Oomptmy’a semntt, civil and mili- 
tary, in their offices, subject to the 
pkssute of (he Croiwn. Proclamation 
of 1858, 2; fitness to be the sole test 
n>r admission, without c^u^ca- 
tion by reason of race or creed, iUA, 
$; progress in recruitment of Indians 
to be accelerated: Proclamation of 
“view of poaitlon in roar, 
wr w. Vincent’s apeeclu 145-ft; 
definition of term " All Jndta 
vices,” and dghta officers covered 


I4S**S. diw «fi» Royrii 

Si^ Khan Bahadur (now Sir) 
Muhammad, apeech in L^dthKhs 
CtomwA X916. 00 ^ rsmeasaradfli, 
of «, Ingsdal efeofii t e i icas : 
India " thejdvot of the Eut^ «>l-xi 
Simon, Sir John, K.C, OtMtnaan cs 
Stfttutocy Cofxudaittioa itic[ixiriQg i&tu 
tte fm of Mvetmnut in Iad&. lao 
Sin^lxnd, of Batons Parliament ar y 
lJmienS«»t(i«y of for India, 
tribute to the Services, 148 
SorsWl 1^ Cmmiia, "fte Purdah. 

nauun and* B et w een the Twilirius,” 
^ quoted, X84. X90 

St^, KwrantsM to Rukts of 

Ind i an , Prodamation of xttg, a: of 
i«8. 6 i King Geoigo’a ^Awimha 

of Mint© at Udaipur, aox-4: reaction 
of political devdopmenta in fititidi 
Xtidii 00 — ", M.-Ce ReporL 96, X04 
Stadatics eaehewod. as »Mn*Wfhh. M.-C 
Repott, 

Statutory Co mm ission, under Act of 
1919, for making recom m e n dat i ons 
M to dhaagas fo the Constitutiaa of 
that jmrt l«td Irwin’t announce* 
inainis tolta persannel a^ priMMMd 

Strai^ Bii|Jfe«mHii on 
miBnuytrabdngoixGdkntmUMv^ 
ttudenta, xj8 

Tagore, Sir Rabindranath, lehool foe 
Beoj^ boyt at Bolpur, 19) 

Verruieular, imponanot of syMtastie 
•tudyof, X97-8 

Veto, Govsraor-Gcneial’a power in 
rwtM of iM^atetioo eaerdswi, Leed 
MotIey*t Deepattdi of lool. 48} 
power of Governor or Uwteoant. 
Governor to overrule his Councii is 
eases easentialiy, afib^ the pnbite 
interest axid wedfate, ^^57 
V^t, Sir William, GX:.S.i., Indian 
avR Smioe, sp^ in Legislative 
AssmUy on poution of Europeans in 
the Qvii Services, I4J-JS 

War, the Great, 19(4-18, India’s part, 
Introduction, avU, ax; M.*C. Re- 
po^ 78 ; atutude of genenl pubUe, , 
tM,, 78; of the pomically-mifuiM 
791 ar-reachlng efieet 
pa Indians’ self-esteem. iu 3 ., 80; 
Lord Birkenhead s otation, ax j-17 
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Wu Coo&ixooB, ItapetUl, of 1918, M lOaiamdMmSalnrf ste; iRitM% 

CcMfeceooe. 189: Moada. 189; inmwnai m 

WSloockt, lieiitotuuit-Gettettl Sbt pduietfiiin, tl} 

Ittaet, Conanaodlng Indian Axtay Wood.SkChtflMnnerwudi'^^ 
Cotp« in Fnnot, Oidet of the liUmO, fiat Secwtetr of SMih. 

Day, ay October, 1914, at4; apeedh on Indian Gomeui Ml, x86x» 

ttibua to ~ by Sectetaty oi State, aS-tx 

ai6 Woo<b^ Sit JofaA, on ^ka$ of 

WooBD, tight to hdd ptopetty onkt Weatem edocaflon te Bengu, xyd 




THB xmsimk m tmu. 

BySkSigbimCnUoa 

C.C4.E..K£SI, 

. Spttliter: "la lU tldi ladiaa coatro way 
m Nfftr fnm nggad tMnHwg oa om ikla 
aad fraUiy Matirawtidiim oa t!w oOw; 
whanai Sir Bai^nald Cnuidoek briagi ai 
npafaiattnaUtiM, Ht kaom ladk m fnr 
otlwr Uviag Eaglkhmea do; U lovw Um 
■U fit oaktttnd iiolk of fam aad viUafa; 
aad he ia miitraUy unhappy laitnihpoli- 
tkal chaaiai ihould be th^ undoing. 

"The outetaadlag value of the book Uei in 
ite proof that the fonndatiot», tangible aad 
intangible, oa which our Weetem daiaocnciee 
ere baaed, have not yet been laid In India." 

Ptmeht "TheBritiihvoterwhowOlehorfly 
he oillad npoB to decide how India datU be 
govenad la tntne cannot do better than 
itudy 7A« DilmiM in India ... the diet 
two>ttlnli of the hook eoaetitute a complete 
gaide to Indian eonditim The author, 
after a long and dhtinguished career, put* 
hii knowledge aad experience befora the 
reader in a frank and engaging feehiott.'* 

iMfy TApti^i "Sr Sagiaald hae laB^ 
bbaUed hie liett with audh laddlty aad die* 
paaiioaate Jadgmeirt that, tvn to theae 
experte who know their India, toe bocdc hat 
a value and importance out of toe oommoo." 

T. lAata wiiBV in Fortnitkay Rmim: 
" It ii the duty of every educated elector to 
read Sir Reginald Ciaddoek’i book. 

"Sir Reginald Craddook’t eriticiiini derive 
from hie penoaal experience ai an adminit- 
tmtori they ate clearly and temperately 
expounded, and they cannot be ditminad by 
any honeat reader oa Inipired by autociatie 
unwillingnrn to toate pewer." 
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THE WHITE MUnNY: 

A iQiiaonBM smoDX m tbs stinotv 

OF tsx IHDUll JklHY 
By Sir AUxtndir CarAtm, K.C.SJ. 

xas. fid. net 

Maneitstir CmrdUM: "Sir Alexudsr 
Cudew telti tbe story of this togottea ud 
■stonsding ^lioda with a vividnoM Bhd 
cluity which midts it mon xMdkbto thw 
aumynovels. ItisaMtorpieco of nlUtary 
history, but it is alive throughout. A first* 
rate speciauen of Ustorical researoh." 

INDU AS I KNEW IT (iSSj-iwy) 

By Sir Mkkatl O'Duyir, K.CS.I. 

Maps. i8s. aet 

uaa aYDiMBSM of combx ia the EiyHiit 
.■ "No OM is better 

Mtehittl O-ewytr to write a be^ <n fibi 
ooafused situatioa hu ladia. . . . All wd>e 
haow and love India will hope that bis vision 
of the lestoration of order and contentment 
to her peoples may be realised. His most 
notable book should go far to wmove the 
Class ignoraace, and to dispel the clouds of 
falsehood which have darkened counsel and 
brought India to the verge of the abyss." 

Obsnur; "A crowded Md moot intereitiag 
record. . . . Alike as a history and a inanl* 
festo the latter part of the book is highly 
important. The Old Guard of the Indian 
Services will use it as their brief, for it is 
downright, well documented, and inspired 
by unqualified conviction.'' 
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INDIAN mmaan in iBUGioM» 

BDVCAflON, POLITICS r. 

By tk$ Bt, JRm. Smy WhMmtii, I>h. 
m. mt 

Bimii^hm Pott: "Nobody li bottir 
qoftUfled to write ebovt India and the pvo* 
blema it pnaenta for the SagUeh people than 
Biebop Whitehead. . . . HehaehirialtogeaMr 
nt|riyioriy yean' eendoe Is India. ... Hie 
OBtlodc ie that oi a elaoen wril'wieher of the 
oenntry, and hn hac done excellent eervioe to 
ita peoplee and to our own folk la writing thla 
book." 


NEPAL 

By Pumiil Lanion 
Dlnctrated. Nape, Twovolaaiea 
63a, net 

UenUng PoB : '• Thie book. whiiA rweala 
edtat Nepal wu aad ia aad givee oa photo* 
giaplu and woid-picturea of ita aacnd plaoee, 
muat count aa the crowning achievement of 
the late Pareevai Landon's Ufa— a life devoted 
to explaining the East to the West, and the 
West to the East, and the perfecting, by all 
isaam ht Us power, of a poUtioal leooneiliatiatt 
between thsM aaiifhW flpptoltea." 

an yiJLWcn fommmuam ha tte'JijlUv 
Smtsrntm : "Apart fmn toe ayeUryv tosii 
is in what Landoa it aUa to ten ee of toe 
actual happeninga of to«day-«r of ^reeani 
paat-enough to aatiefy aU ordinary cmtoti^. 

. . . And we may be grateful to him toe 
having bequeathed to ns such rich materlU 
lor the study of this secluded country and ita 
most remarkable ruler." 

PERSONAL REMINISCENCES IN INDIA 
AND EUROPE (1830-1888) OF 
AUGUSTA BECHER 

Edited by H. G. RmUnee 
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